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Make a Goad | Start ‘ 


Start the day with a steaming cup of 
PLASMON COCOA;; it will be a good 
start, whatever else you have for breakfast. 


PLASMON COCOA is food and drink 


combined—a delicious drink gratefully 
stimulating—an appetising food, un- 
equalled for nutritive value. 

There is 60 per cent. PLASMON, which goes right 


to work, nourishing you, building up tissue, strengthening 
muscles. enriching the blood. 


PLASMON COCOA 


NO RISE IN PRICE EITHER TO THE TRADE OR PUBLIC. 


Your breakfast will be better for PLASMON COCOA—you will notice 
through the day how your energy lasts, how your strength keeps up. This is 
because the PLASMON is absorbed at once in your system; such ready 
nutrition means more vigour, more vital force, more endurance, 

WHAT PLASMON IS: Plasmon is the best part of the best milk, in the form of a tasteless powder. 
It can be added to any food. It enriches the autritive value tenfold, and makes all food more digestible. 
PLASMON is the mainstay of health, 

Ask your Grocer for 
Plasmon Cocoa or Chocolate 
Plasmon Oats 
Plasmon Biscuits 


Etc., etc, etc. 
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The Legend of Santa Claus. 


By Mion Clapton Calthrop. 


and Joanna, was born about the 

year 300 at Patara, a city in 
the province of Lycia, in Asia Minor. 
What Saint George is to knighthood 
Saint Nicholas is to the poor. He is 
called in Russia, of which country he is 
patron, the Little Father Nicholas. In 
Italy, where his remains are supposed to 
lie at Bari, he is called San Niccolo, or 
San Nicola: he is patron of the coast. 
In England, in France, and in Germany 
he is held a great saint, and from the 
last country comes the name we know 
him by most familiarly—Santa Claus, As 
Santa Claus he has been 
secularised by us in Father 
Christmas ; and Father Christ- 


N ICHOLAS, the son of Epiphanius 











reason robbers were called, cynically, 
clerks of Saint Nicholas—in that, by their 
molestations, they often showed him in 
a brave light. 

His emblems are: three golden balls, 
which are seen on many shields by him 
in old stained glass, three purses on a 
book, an anchor, a ship, and a tub 
containing three children. 


‘how the Legend came about. 

We have all, I think, felt that delicious 
thrill of anticipation when, on Christmas 
Eve, we hung out our stockings believing 
firmly that Santa Claus would come down 
the chimney with his magic, 
never-emptied sack, and fill 
our stockings with pleasant 





mas, with his white beard surprises. We can remember 
and venerable garments, is the shadow-shape thrown by 
one and the same person the nursery fender on the 
with Saint Nicholas, the ceiling, the overcoming 
young, brown, and beardless drowsiness, the cuddle to 
Bishop of Myra. sleep, and the quick, eager 

His patronship is more awakening in the morning to 
extensive than that of any é find our dream 
other saint, for he is the = come true, and 
protector of children, S Santa Claus, 
young poor girls, mer- S having left no 
chants, scholars, and =S trace of soot 
particularly of sailors. I on the carpet, 
shall hope to show him vanished after 
acting in each office as leaving behind 
legend tells us he did. the most alluring 
And without legend where presents. Poets 
is poetry? and without that we all 
poetry where is the joy Saint Hicbolas. were then, we 


of existence ? 

Another attribute he had, which 
caused him to be much esteemed in 
the Middle Ages: he is the protector 
of travellers against robbers, for which 


all 


banished 


thought of having seen and desired many 
of the gifts in brightly lit shop windows. 
It did not occur to us, nor does it now, 
that the being we had to thank for that 
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exquisite moment of joy was a little 
brown Asiatic baby called Nicholas, who 
stood up in his bath the day he was 
born and prayed solemnly for two hours. 
This, together with the charming story 
that he would go to his mother’s breast 
but once on Wednesdays and Fridays— 
for he cared to fast on those days—are 
handed to us from the distant ages as 
graceful heirlooms. 

Now when Nicholas was still a youth 
his father 
and mother 
died, and he 
was left in 
possession 
of great 
riches. He 
was seeking 
to give them 
away to the 
best of his 
ability, so 
that he 
might rid 
himself — of 
them and 
go tO a 
monastery, 
when he 
heard of a 











The Boy Bishop. man who 

was ina sad 

case about his daughters. It seems 
that a certain knight had come upon 


evil days, and, having no money, was 
debating sending his three daughters to 
beg along the highway that they might 
yet food for themselves and for him. 
Here was the very thing Nicholas had 
been seeking. 

He started out one night with a purse 
of gold in his hand, and, coming privily 
to the knight’s house, he looked through 
the window. There sat the knight, weeping 
bitterly at the side of his daughters’ beds ; 
and they were asleep, all unconscious of 
their miserable fate. Nicholas dropped 
the purse in through the window. 

Again he came another night (hearing 
that the knight had dowried his eldest 
child), and put in a second purse. And 
he did it a third time ; but this time the 
father was on the look-out for his bene- 
factor, and called upon him to stop and 
receive his great thanks. So Nicholas 
did this, and many other works of charity 
in his city and in other places, and his 
fame grew and has lived after him. 
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Shoes and Stockings, 

In memory of this there grew up a 
custom ,in Christian countries of giving 
presents in secret on the Vigil of Saint 
Nicholas. In Italy it was called the 
Zopata, which means, in Spanish, a shoe, 
because the gifts were put into shoes, 
to surprise people when they should put 
them on in the morning. In many 
French convents the boarders used to 
place each her silk stocking at the door 
of the room of the Mother Abbess, 
recommending themselves at the same 
time to Saint Nicholas. And in Germany 
a boy dressed as a bishop would go 
round in vestments and mitre and fill 
the stockings hung up. 

This solemnity of the Boy Bishop came 
to be kept here with much care and 
ceremony on the feast of Saint Nicholas, 
to commemorate his youth and_ his 
patronage of children. In _ Salisbury 
Cathedral there is, or was, a monument 
to one of these Boy Bishops who died 
during his term of office. ‘The same 
custom was observed in Spain, and in 
Switzerland until the end of the eight- 
eenth century. At one place in England, 
the convent of Godstowe, in Oxfordshire, 
public prayers were said by a little girl 
dressed as an abbess. 

The custom, stopped here first by 
Henry VIII. and afterwards by Queen 
Elizabeth, was, in a different form, carried 
on by the Dutch in America, and became 
in the end the secularised ceremony we 
still use here of Santa Claus, a person 
dressed in Dutch or German winter 
clothes of the sixteenth century. 


‘bow be is Patron to Sailors, 
Numerous are the stories of Saint 
Nicholas and shipwreck. He has ap- 
peared in times of stress and storm in 
many seas. On his voyage to the Holy 
Land some sailors fell overboard, and the 
Saint restored them miraculously to the 
ship; in the Afgean Sea he walked on 
the water ; on many coasts has he stayed 
the waves and the winds, so that sailors 
put up to this day models of their ships 
at his altars, just as in old times they put 
pictures and models in the temples of 
Neptune. 

Indeed, I have seen in a chapel in a 
wood by the sea-coast of Brittany a new 
little ship put up as a thank-offering for 
the lives of people spared but a year 
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ago. In Brittany the sailors love their 
saint well, and if he-and his chapel in 
the woods and on the rocks share a place 
in their minds with the mary-morgan, the 
river fairy, the poulpican, the fairy of the 
rock, and the korrigan, the fairy of springs, 
does he not know it and love their simple 
ways and true hearts ? 


bow be is loved by Merchants, 


There were once two moujiks, the one 
very poor, the other as rich as could be. 
One day the poor moujik came to his 
rich neighbour and begged for a loan. 
“For,” said he, “I will give you my 
picture of Saint Nicholas for a pledge 
that I pay you back.” But when the 
day came for the repayment of the twenty 
roubles the poor man had not one copeck 
with which to bless himself. 

The rich man tore down the picture in 
a fury, put it in a cart, and flogged it all 
the way home, shouting, “‘ Pay me my 
money, Nicholas.” 

Now as he was driving past an inn a 
young merchant looked out, and, seeing a 
man beating a picture of the saint, he 
called out, “‘ What are you doing, infidel ?” 
The rich moujik explained, and the 
merchant paid the debt and took the 
picture home, and set candles before it 
when he had put it in the place of 
honour. 

Now Russia is a queer place, full of 
unexpected happenings, and well may it 
be so, seeing that there is one village 
where over a thousand witches live who 
used to steal the holy stars till there was 
not one left to light this sinful world. 
And, knowing this, it will not seem strange 
that an old man should come up to the 
merchant’s door the very next day and 


suggest that he should be taken as 
manager. And the merchant took him 


at once, and made him his manager, and 
everything prospered with him as it had 
never done before. 

Then there befell a dreadful calamity 
over the royal house of that land: the 
king’s daughter fell ill by reason of a 
spell cast over her by the Evil One. And 
all day she lay as if she were dead, and at 
night she got up and ate people. 

When the merchant heard this he 
spoke to the old man, his manager, and 
asked if he could not deliver the maiden 
from this dire enchantment. Then it 
was that the old man discovered himself 
to the merchant, and showed him how 
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he was in truth Saint Nicholas himself. 
‘They went to the castle, the merchant in 
awe of his saintly companion, and the 
saint full of strange mutterings, but with 
the joy of a tussle with the Evil One 
lighting his eyes. Having obtained audi- 
ence of the king, they had his permission 
to doas they pleased about the princess— ° 
and, mind you, there was her hand and 
half the kingdom to follow if they cured 
her. Then Nicholas and the merchant 
took the girl into a room apart and cut 
her up with a great sword, and the Evil 
One jumped this way and that to avoid 
the sword ; but at last there was not one 
piece large enough for him to hide in, 
so he rushed, screaming horridly, through 
the keyhole, and never came back. No 
sooner was he gone than the saint 
breathed on the pieces and, behold! 
the pieces jumped together, and there 
stood the princess, hale and hearty, as 
clean and good as might be. 

There is no story more beloved of 
children than this cheery story of presents 
and Christmas Eve. And whether Santa 
Claus comes in a sleigh drawn by twelve 
reindeer, or whether he trips on foot from 
some quaint, cobble-streeted town, sack- 





The Sailors’ Saint. 


a-back, red-pointed, fur-trimmed cap on 
his head, it matters not. He has appealed 
to our imagination as children—let him 
still appeal to us to-day; and when we 
see the shops full of gifts and toys, glitter- 
ing coloured balls, cotton-wool snow, 
and holly and mistletoe, may we not 
give a glad backward-glancing thought 
to the brown-faced Bishop of Myra, 
who, by his charity and wit, has kept a 
warm place in human hearts for six 
hundred years ? 
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“He dances hardly at all; every third or fourth number finds him solitary in the doorway, and 
perpetually his eyes are on you.” 
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i 
IN THE CLOAK-ROOM. 


S you enter the warm, luxurious 
room, the maid comes noiselessly 
forward. ‘There is, in her whole 

demeanour, nothing that the most captious 
could find fault with: you dislike so 
much (don’t you?) that irreproachable 
smugness of the well-trained servant! 
Sometimes she happens to be one of 
the maids whom, in ordinary social inter- 
course with the household, you have 
encountered often enough to recognise 
now, so you say, “ Good-evening.” 

“ Good-evening, madam,” she replies— 
and her voice has a faintly astonished 
note—while she lifts off your cloak. ‘The 
pretty warm thing looks different some- 
how —almost shabby—in her mechanical, 
bundling hands. When it is put away, 
and your gown stands revealed, you have 
nearly the sensation of defencelessness. 
There are always in the cloak-room 
some women who whisk and stare and 
tacitly depreciate ; who rustle between you 
and the glass at a critical moment, or 
stand, with an air of scoffing surprise, 
at your elbow, while you arrange your 
sleeves, or retouch the hair on your fore- 
head. . . . But so many of these small 
annoyances are unconscious, belonging 
indissolubly to a personality. Perhaps 
you have done the same things yourself. 
The mere aspect of some women dis- 
courages and irritates, has the effect of 
hinting at deficiencies. Yours may be 
like that for some one. . . . It matters 
little that there ave no faults. On the 
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sofa, or standing by the toilet-table, there 
is sure always to be one of those withering 
presences—the Medusa-heads for girlish 
vanity. You know that you are ‘all 
right,” and yet—you do, sometimes, feel 
such a mouse in the cloak-room ! 

Somebody whom you know arrives. 
You think, on first seeing her (and 
sometimes the impression abides), that 
she looks a great deal better than you 
do. Her clothes seem to be_ better 
made and of prettier colouring; her hair 
more becomingly arranged; her cloak 
less transforming, for sie does not look 
lost when the maid has put it away. 
You talk together, observing one another 
the while with a furtive bitterness. You 
perceive, with agreeable surprise, that 
she has to choke down the same little 
gulp of unwilling admiration for your 
frock that you have had to acknowledge 
inwardly for hers. ‘That gives you courage, 
and you notice that her sleeves are a 
little crooked. You are certain, though, 
that the one black bead in your pearl 
embroidery (you must “speak about it” 
to your woman to-morrow) has entirely 
escaped fer eyes. She goes to the 
glass, and when she turns away from it 
she does not look so pleased as before. 
One looks so different in other people’s 
mirrors, and it is very seldom that the 
difference is a pleasing one. 

She goes downstairs with her chaperon ; 
you are awaiting yours in the cloak-room, 
and she has not arrived. It seems to 
you that your friend was in a great 
hurry about getting down in time, and 
it strikes you, in the same moment, that 
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your chaperon is unpardonably late. 
Shortly the music will begin for the first 
extra—what a shame it is! But you 
must wait. You go to the glass again. 
How horrid you look! And yet—no! 
now that you glance again, you think 
that you are looking very well.... Why 
does not that woman come? You will 
certainly let her see that you are annoyed. 
Waiting like this takes all the verve out 
of you ; already your flush is fading, your 
eyes are losing their sparkle. Ah, at 
last, here she is! “I hope I have not 
kept you waiting?” “Oh no! I don’t 
think many have come yet.” ... She 
looks you up and down with mingled 
approval and dissatisfaction. You like 
the latter best: it shows that you look 
at least as well as her daughter. “ Shall 
we come down?” and you rustle out 
of the room and down the stairs. You 
meet several newcomers, who greet you 
with the strange and humble shyness of 
the still-cloaked mounters-upward towards 
those who—for better, for worse !—are 
“gone down.” 


Ti: 


DOWNSTAIRS. 

You descend the stairs, and glance, in 
doing so, over the balusters. Men are 
standing about the hall and doorways 
in little groups; or, issuing from the 
cloak-room, are looking round with an 
exaggerated air—their form of shyness— 
of not knowing where they are. All have 
acquired a quite different demeanour 
from that of everyday intercourse. 

Some seem to regard the whole affair 
as tremendously important; they go 
about with knit brows, with staring, yet 
insistently wandering eyes that avoid 
encounters of any kind—it is as if they 
were afraid of being too soon committed 
to former conditions of acquaintanceship, 
with even their men friends. You know 
exactly what this sort of man will be like 
if you meet him. You have encountered 
his type already ; it swarms in every ball- 
room; it is eternally the same. Often 
you ponder it. It has inspired you with 
an impatient kind of commiseration ; you 
wonder what its aim is, what it is so 
curiously intent upon—why these men 
hurry about with so distraught an air, so 
portentous a brow; what on earth they 
are supposing can happen to them; why 
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they seem almost frightened of meeting 
with any one whom they already know; 
why, later on, entering the ballroom at 
any time, they glance around with such 
forbidding, searching eyes, as though 
they feared to be entrapped in some 
way... . You cannot divine, you have 
never divined, you never will divine, 
They are usually men who are met 
“everywhere,” and yet of whom no 
cordial word is spoken by their many 
hostesses. No whisper goes round that 
any woman is interested in them, nor 
do they seem to be interested in any 
woman. What ave they interested in? 
They seem to you like some foolish and 
unpleasant machines. ‘They often dance 
well ; they always talk a great deal, and 
very badly : restless, rattling, quite empty 
is their conversation. You hope you 
will not meet any of them, new or old, 
to-night; you feel tired at the very 
thought of these men. 

You look from one of their vacant, and 
forcibly repellent, faces, to that of another 
type—strongly contrasted—which never 
fails in ballrooms. ‘This man is always at 
the bottom of the stairs or at a door- 
way, eagerly waiting. You need not take 
it for granted that he is waiting for any 
one in particular, He frequently is, but 
almost as frequently he is not. He is the 
Young-hearted ; he is the Expectant; he 
is the Sure-to-find—because he is looking 
for so little. He enjoys everything; he 
likes everybody. His card is to him an 
oriflamme ; he receives each introduction 
as a victory. He asks every woman he 
knows to dance the instant he sees her. 
He is as proud as a débutante is of 
having his card filled, and he fills it far 
too quickly, for almost invariably the 
evening holds this disappointment for 
him—the opportunity of a charming new 
acquaintance, and no dance left. “ By 
Jove! you know, it was hard luck. I 
hadn’t ome!” he confides to you, and 
even through his real regret, the triumph 
of that declaration pierces. . . . He 
bustlingly takes his partner in to supper— 
but his dearest ambition is to dance all 
through the programme: she must not 
linger, or she will know the discomfort 
of having an unwilling knight. Her 
supper must be a kind of Ride of the 
Valkyries. 

Later in his career he will wonder why 
he finds it difficult to get the supper- 
dances from his favourite, mellowed 
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‘‘One looks so different in other people's mirrors, and it is very seldom that the difference is 
a pleasing one” 
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partners; why he is obliged always to 
take in the girl who “couldn't fouch 
any supper.” He is glad of that; yet he 
would like better to escort the more 
finished product of the ballroom through 
the Ride. . He has not put that two- 
and-two together yet; he never will. 
You like him ; you give him dances—not 
the supper ones—but you feel always 
that he does not matter, 

You see, in a doorway, a man with 
a grave, remote demeanour—an air of 
endurance, as it were. You feel an 
instant sympathy. He is like you—he 
wants something from a ball that none 
has ever given him. His eyes meet 
yours ; they rest upon you with a long 
and melancholy scrutiny. With a certain 
consciousness they are withdrawn... 
You feel a little conscious, too. You 
wonder if the chances of introduction will 
bring you together; you think that 
probably they will. But they do not. 
He dances hardly at all; every third or 
fourth number finds him solitary in the 
doorway, and perpetually his eyes are on 
you,—but nothing happens. ... You 
wonder a little, in your very early days ; 
soon, however, you come to recognise 
this man, too, as a recurrent ballroom 
type. Finally, you meet him. He does 
not know how to dance; he talks with 
enthusiasm of football. 

The air of scrutinising selection with 
which some men survey the women seems 
to you not far removed from insult. It 
is only the worst style of man who affects 
it; yet to see it on any face demands, 
you think, its more or less conscious re- 
pulse by the finer-mannered. You know 
that it is unreasonable in you to observe 
and resent it; yet your feeling persists, 
despite the humours, when they do offer 
themselves, of the various candidates. 
There is the businesslike type, who 
makes his demand with cool despatch, 
treating his card like a document, 
“keeping” it as neatly, as unerringly, as 
dully. ‘There is the nervous type, who 
approaches you with fumbling vacillation ; 
he never knows where the card is, nor 
what is on it, and so hovers interminably 
between two pencils, and falls to a 
Lancers at last. There is the languid 
man who, with an_ irritating, faded 





pomposity, includes you, as it were, ina 
list of subscribers to a monument; and 
the uncouth man, who seems to resent 
every obligation of the festivity, and, 
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growling out his request with unwilling 
deference, scrabbles down your acquies- 
cence as though his pencil were an angry 
claw. You wonder why he came. 

You wonder why you came. .. . The 
music clutches at your heart with the 
greedy, gathering clutch of valse-rhythms ; 
that most curious, all-pervading odour of 
the men’s white gloves assails the air 
(women’s gloves do not declare them- 
selves; you wonder why men’s do ?); 
you gaze vaguely into the whirl: is it 
full of meaning, or has it no meaning at 
all ? Your partner comes: ‘‘ Our 
dance, I think?” Yes—it is the number 
you gave him; you swing off together. 
He dances well, he talks well—but still, 
you wonder why you came. 


III. 
TWO PARTNERS. 


Your partner comes from behind you. 
“My dance, I think?” You smile to 
yourself, a little surprised at your own 
smiling. Why did you smile? Is it 
because you like this partner to say 
“my” dance? He says it as if it were 
the moment he had been waiting for all 
the evening until now; but he does not 
seem tointend itas flattering or courteous— 
he says it, apparently, because it has not 
occurred to him that there is any other 
way of putting it. This zs his dance: 
the dance you gave him. 

He dances very well. There runs the 
same vein of strength through the rhythm 
of his movement that one feels in very hot 
water. You formulate the comparison to 
yourself, and then laugh inwardly to think 
how clumsily you have expressed your 
sense that he dances with fire. But 
somehow you like your hot-water simile. 

He dances as if the room were empty ; 
he never seems to know that the other 
couples are there, and certainly he never 
comes in contact with them. 

You feel that you have got it right this 
time, when you say to yourself that he 
dances with mastery. Other men dance 
with ardour, with anxiety—there is in 
every ballroom at least one man whose 
head seems to be on a pivot, so un- 
ceasingly, so dizzily, does he twist and 
twirl it, in his avoidance of collisions— 
and others again, with hope, with despera- 
tion. You see these last, sometimes, 
wrecked in mid-ocean, wildly plunging 
or groping for the shore, which is the 








wall. Their angry partners have to 
allow themselves to be rescued, too ; and 
then the two, propped up together, stand 
violently hostile, preserving a passionate 
silence until the number is over. 

Your partner ceases dancing. You have 
spoken a little together—not much ; he is 
the man who refuses to talk until the 
conditions are those for talking. They 
are those for dancing now, and while he 
is dancing, he is dancing. He would 
break off entirely now, if you liked—or 
rather, if 4e liked ; but he would continue 
to make you feel that it was you who 
had liked. You know that, somehow, 
and it amuses you. 

He swings you off again. It is all of 
one piece: the music and the movement 
and the feeling. You are quite silent, 
almost abstracted; you are thinking so 
intently of your partner’s personality that 
it startles you to hear him speak. 
Whatever he does, “ comes off,” and so 
he can do anything. But he does not 
seem to be at all aware of himself as a 
power. He seems to suppose that all 
men are just as capable as he is. You 
do not believe that he can really think 
so; but he has that air. 

He takes you at once to the sitting-out 
places. He does not ask you if you will 
have anything to drink; there seems to 
be established there, also, a tacit under- 
standing between you that it is not he 
and you who are going to waste your time 
in that fashion. You feel that he is 
really quite right; and yet you wonder 
how he knows that he may do these 
things. . . . You think that a more con- 
siderate courtesy is almost obligatory... . 
You grow gradually a little annoyed. 
Then you think that you will exploit 
your own individuality against his: it will 
be rather amusing to do that. 

He looks at you cursorily, rapidly, yet 
searchingly, as you develop your dis- 
pleasure in your manner ; his eyes have 
a half-incredulous, questioning gleam that 
disconcerts you. He seems half annoyed 
with himself and half amused with you. 
You grow uneasy and unhappy ; you feel 
that you are spoiling something that you 
would greatly have enjoyed—yet you per- 
sist; you know not why. He meets your 
eyesagain. You see that he has made up 
his mind. He says: “I am afraid I have 
been neglectful. I never asked you if 
you would care for anything—claret-cup, 
and so on.” 
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You have conquered ! 

He takes you to the refreshment-room : 
he gets you everything you want. You 
have finished, and he puts your glass 
down; but he is talking briskly and 
mechanically of nothing, most politely, 
and he does not suggest any return to 
the sitting-out place. He has paralysed 
you, somehow; you feel crushed under 
the weight of his irreproachable and un- 





interesting politeness. . . . He takes you 
back to your chaperon, bows, and goes 
off. 


You think of him all through the re- 
maining dances, and all the way home. 
You cannot talk to the others in the 
carriage: you are very tired, you say. 
You feel so nervous—the tiniest thing 
worries you. Why do you feel as if you 
had been a failure? You danced every 
dance ; you know you were admired... 

You wish you were older. ... No, 
no! of course you do not really wish that. 

You wish you could mect him again. ... 
No—oh xo! He would not ask you 
to dance. He asked for an introduction 
(you know it) to-night; but he would 
not ask you to dance if you met to- 
morrow. Your shoulders contract as you 
realise that... . | 

He is a man of the world, you suppose. 
Oh, how you wish you were a woman of 
it—how you wsh it! . . . You are glad 
to switch out the light : it glares so. 

Two or three years afterwards, you meet 
him. You remember him, but he has 
quite forgotten you. You look at him 
again: is that he? It is he. Your 
hostess brings him up. He has asked 
for an introduction—again. He does 
dance well; yes, he certainly does that ! 
But... can he be a little dull? You 
say something and laugh into his eyes. 
He looks puzzled. ‘‘Have we met 
before?” You shake your head: “In 
London, how can one tell?” He answers, 
rather heavily, “I never forget a face.” 
He ¢s a little dull. 

You put your hand to your cheek and 
pat it gently. ‘Poor little child that 
cried herself to sleep! If you'd only 
known.” . . . But certainly he dances 
well. 





TV, 
HOME AGAIN! 


You come into your room. ‘The fire 
blazes merrily ; your dressing-gown and 
slippers are ready for you ; the spirit-lamp 

















‘There is the languid man who, with an irritating, faded pomposity, includes you, as it were, ina 
list of subscribers to a monument.” 
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and the douil/on are waiting. You go, as 
it were, carelessly, unthinkingly, to the 
glass—you think you will “catch your- 
self” more authentically that way. 
You do seem to have looked well! You 
push your cloak half off your shoulders, 
and stand, a little posed, beneath the 
light. Yes—you did look well, in- 
deed. You remember with pleasure that 
the dark man with whom you danced the 
last valse was in the hall when you came 
down. He hovered round you a good 
deal while you waited for the carriage. 
You would like to meet him again. 


You slip your cloak right off. That 
frock 7s pretty. How was your 
hair? You pick up the hand-glass. 


Why! you had quite a donne fortune 
with your hair! You twist and turn 
and pat your head delightedly. You 
smile slyly. ow you know what that 
clever, rather fast woman meant the 
other day at lunch when she said about 
another woman: “She understands the 
back of her neck so thoroughly !” 

What a good belt that new dressmaker 
has given you in this frock ; it nips into 
your waist, it tilts up into your back 
so gaily and daintily—almost so wittily, 
and what dear little rosettes they are 
that hide the fastening of it! You clasp 
your waist in both hands, and push your 
skirt downwards with them. Is that what 
the French mean by “den cambrée?” 
: You cannot put down that hand- 
glass! But you must. You begin to 
unfasten the triumphant belt. It is 
not at all tight, yet you have to draw 
in your breath before you can get it 
undone. People would say it was tight. 
... Ah! it is open at last. You drop 
your arms straight in front of you to 
slip the bodice off—what a droll, helpless- 
looking gesture it is! Like a doll. You 
laugh at yourself in the glass. 

The skirt comes next. You let it 
slide on to the ground, and step out of 
its circle very carefully. It lies there 
in a heap, a funny little despairing heap ; 
you lift it, and shake it straight, and 
lay it on a chair... Your petticoat is 
delightful! You go to the long mirror 
to inspect it. How it foams and flickers 
round your ankles, and the blue ribbon 
that is run through it hangs in such a rich, 
soft knot upon the lace... Those 
shoes are very good. You feign the 
motion of a skirt-dancer. How nice 
your foot looks, “ hung-up ” like that! 
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Now your dressing-gown is on. It 
falls away in front, and out comes the 
petticoat again... It zs fun to be 
a woman. You wonder what sort of fun 
it is to be a man. Of course (you think 
wisely) there must be something nice 
about it, but to-night you are inclined 
to wonder what it is: what does a man 
do, for instance, when he comes home 
from a dance? . The comicality of 
the immense difference strikes you. De- 
cidedly, he does not pirouette before the 
glass! You laugh aloud at the thought. 

You wonder if men know that girls 
pirouette. You decide that perhaps they 
do not know just ¢ha?Z, but that they know 
the thing it stands for. What does 
it stand for? You were not thinking of 
a man, or of men, when you rejoiced 
in all the prettiness of your ball-attire, 
and in your hair, and in your petticoat, 
and in your shoes. You know you 
were not. But somehow, you do 
not know how, you feel that there was 
something —deep, deep down, and far, 
far in—that ad to do with men, 
You are puzzled, you are a little annoyed 
—and yet you are pleased, too, and you 
are gladder than ever that you are a 
woman. ‘here is something so com- 
plicated about it, you feel gloriously. 

You remember, vaguely, seeing some- 
thing in a book once that is like what 
you are thinking. You scan your book- 
shelves. Was it in the book that has 
The Blessed Damozel in it? You think 
it was. You pick out the volume. Yes. 


How wonderful to be what man can know 
But as a sacred secret. . . 


How deautiful! 

You finish your undressing very gravely. 
Almost solemnly you lie down in bed. 

It seems strange that it should have 
begun with pirouetting before the glass. . . 

You are falling asleep. 

None of those men to-night were quite 
like that? Like the “sacred secret” 
part? . 

You turn over on your pillow. You 
press your cheek in hard; your heart 
lifts a little in your breast. 

No. None of those men. 

But you smile into your pillow. From 
some dance, somewhere, somewhere, you 
will come home, and 

You are fast asleep. 

(But J can tell you that you will not 
pirouette before the glass.) 


























a 


“It is fun to be a woman. You wonder what sort of fun it is to be a man,” 








THE SHEPHERD’S CHRISTMAS. 


N the bleak midwinter 
Frosty winds made moan, 
Earth stood hard as iron, 
Water like a stone; 


Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 
Snow on snow, 
In the bleak midwinter 
Long ago. 
From a Carol by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY WILLIAM HYDE. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CHRISTMAS. 
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CuarR_es: “ Well, of all abominable outrages !” 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 
BY G. S. STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs, 


Originally written for Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 


Characters : 
CHARLES MANNINGTON. 
CONSTANCE MANNINGTON, Ais wife. 
SCENE: Mrs. MANNINGTON’S sétting-room. It is furnished artistically and simply, with a few 
engravings on the walls, easy-chairs, etc., and a severe writing-table. MRS. MANNINGTON Siés 
at the table reading a letter, with a slight smile. She is a young woman of about thirty, rather 


grave and studious in expression, in a plain morning dress, She lays down. the letter and drums 
on the table with her fingers. 


Enter CHARLES MANNINGTON, with an air of haste and a certain irritation. A young 
man, with a look of bien-étre about him, debonnair, with a natural good-humour 
showing in spite of his trritation, well dressed. He wears an overcoat, and has his 
hat and gloves in his hand. He leaves the door open and stands iust inside it. 


CHARLES. What 7s it, Con? I was just going out. 
Constance. So I see. Good morning, Charles. 


All dramatic and other rights strictly reserved. 
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CHARLES. Oh! good morning—I beg your pardon. 

(She looks at him expectantly, and he walks across the 
room and kisses her perfunctorily.) 

Con. Do you mind shutting the door ? 

CHARLES (with increased irritation). Oh, all right! (He goes and shuts it.) 
But it will have to be opened again in half a moment. I have an appointment. 

Con. Is it important ? 

CHARLES. Yes, very. 

Con. It seems to be mysterious as well. 

CHARLES. My dear Con, you know perfectly well that I loathe mysteries. 
Only it’s not necessary to bother you with every detail of my daily life. 

Con. You make me quite curious. What is it? 

CHARLES. Oh, nothing ! 

Con. ‘Then you may as well stay here. 

CHaRLEs. No, I can’t. If you want to know, I -I have to go to the 
House. 

Con. It doesn’t sit till three, and it’s only half-past eleven now. 

CHARLES (zith an air of explaining to a child), ‘The House doesn’t sit till 
three, but Select Committees do. I’m on a Select Committee. 

Con. What Committee ? 

Cuarves. Oh! it wouldn’t interest you—you wouldn’t understand. 

Con. On the contrary, I should like to be able to appreciate the exact extent 
of your services to the country. 

CuarLes. I do hate sarcasm in the morning. It really does show an 
unfortunate temper in you, Con, to start sneering and gibing the moment you’re 
out of bed—-- 

Con (interrupting). What Committee ? 

Cuares. We're not allowed to tell. It’s a new order of the Whips. (He 
smiles to himself.) Now 1 must go. So sorry, Con. (He moves towards the door.) 

Con. Stop! I haven’t told you yet why I wanted to see you. 

CHARLES (¢urning back). Oh! what is it? 

Con. Surely a wife may ask her husband to spare her five minutes of his 
valuable time 

CHARLES (interrupting irritably). Oh, hang it! Con, we’ve discussed the ethics 
of marriage in general and our marriage in particular often enough. ‘There’s a 
time for everything. (Regaining his good-humour.) We'll have a cosy evening 
together and go over it all again, if you like. One day next week—or the week 
after. At present I’m busy. 

Con (holding up a letter). Read that letter, please. 

(Cuares fakes the letter with surprise. As he reads it 
his annoyance visibly increases. He reads it twice, 
and then throws it on the table violently.) 

CuHaRLes. Well, of all the abominable outrages ! 

Con (quietly). You seem strangely moved. 

CHARLES (excitedly). Strangely moved indeed! Of course I’m moved. A 
beastly anonymous cat writes an impertinent letter to my wife making offensive 
suggestions about me and another woman, and that woman the best and most 
innocent girl in England, by Jove! 

Con. Really? All that? 

CHARLES (more guardedly), Well, my dear old Con, you know Molly Graham 
quite as well as I. You know the suggestion is ridiculous. 


— 
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Con. Is it? 

CuHarRes. Js it, indeed! You don’t mean to say you attach the faintest 
importance to this letter? 

Con. I don’t know what to think. 

CHARLES. That usually means thinking something unpleasant. If I were 


W\\\ \\\ | 
WY rn \ 





Cuaries: “/ wrote it myself!” 


you, I shouldn’t think of it at all. I should tear it up and dismiss it from my 
mind. - 
Con. ‘That’s all very well, but I think it calls for some discussion between us. 
(He looks at her for a moment in silence, and she meets 
his eyes gravely.) 
CHARLES (guiet/y). Very well. 
Con. And would you oblige me by looking a little less like a casual visitor ? 
(She looks at his hat and gloves. He puts them down 
on a chair.) 
And now the coat. You'll catch cold when you go out if you wear it here. 
(He takes off his overcoat and throws it on toa chair. It 
falls off, and he picks it up and flings it back on 


the chair with temper.) 
Thank you. 
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CHARLES (sitting down). It’s not like you, Con, to allow yourself to be 
influenced by a cowardly slander like this letter. 

Con. Perhaps I’m changing. I’m sorry if it’s not to my advantage. You 
said just now it was written by a cat—meaning a woman, I suppose. Why? 

CuarLes. Of course it’s a woman. Men don’t do those things—at any rate, 
no man of our acquaintance would. Besides, it’s a woman’s writing; no man 
could write that hand, even if he tried. I don’t see that it signifies much, 
though, whether it was written by a cat or cad. Anyhow, it’s a lie. 

Con. Wait a moment. Which specific statement is a lie? 

CuarRLEs. Oh! the whole thing—the whole infernal suggestion. 

Con (taking up the letter). Let me see. It says that you and Molly Graham 
have been seeing a great deal of one another 

CHARLES (interrupting). Of course we have. We're in the same set—we and 
the Grahams, We all see a great deal of one another. 

Con. Do we? I don’t seem to see very much of Mr. Graham, or Molly—or, 
for that matter, of you. 

CHARLES. Oh! don’t reopen that subject now, Con. I’m very sorry I’ve been 
so much away of late. I wish I hadn’t gone into the House; yet, after all, that 
was more your doing than mine. (Zz a conciliatory manner.) By Jove, what a 
splendid canvasser you were ! 

Con. Thank you; but let us keep to the point. It goes on to say (/ooking 
again at the letter) that you frequently meet alone, that you’ve been seen lunching 
together alone at a restaurant, and so forth. Is that the lie? 

CHARLES (awkwardly). Well, no, not exactly. We have met by accident once 
or twice, and I believe we did go on and lunch together one day, when neither of 
us had anything to do. You surely don’t object to a trivial friendship like that? 

Con. My dear Charles, I think if I were a man and were friends with “ the 
best and most innocent girl in England, by Jove!” I shouldn’t call it trivial. 

CHARLES. Well, call it what you like, but don’t exaggerate it. 

Con. Then the letter advises me to put a stop to an intimacy which threatens 
to be fatal to my happiness. 

CHARLES (quickly). Yes, there’s the lie—I knew there was one—a constructive 
lie, at least. Fatal to fiddlesticks! Surely I can have an innocent friendship with 
a sweet girl—with a jolly sort of girl, I mean—like Molly Graham without its 
interfering with your happiness. You and I agreed long ago to recognise—what 
was it? It was your phrase—a splendid phrase; you always were so good at 
phrases—yes, recognise our separate individualities. I’m sure I always recognise 
yours. 

Con. Yes, when you won’t come and stay with my family. But there’s a 
limit, an implied stipulation. The recognition of our separate individualities ought 
not to be public. 

CHARLES (/aughing). By Jove! that’s an epigram, Con—it is really. How do 
you think of these clever things? 

Con (sadly). Never mind my cleverness, It doesn’t seem to make me-—— 
Never mind! But, you see, when our separate individualities attract the attention 
of anonymous correspondents 

CHARLES (seriously). Con, I give you my word of honour theres nothing 
in it, 

Con (wearily). Oh, of course! And of course Molly will say the same. 

CHARLES (amazed). Molly will say the same! . Good heavens! You don’t 
mean to say you're going to tell her about this idiotic letter ? 
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Con (guéetly). I sent a note to her this morning to ask her if she could see 
me, and she sent an answer to say she was going out, but would come here at 
twelve. 

CHARLES (quickly). Said she’d come here at twelve? (Looking at his watch.) 

Con. Yes. Did you expect her to go somewhere else? 

CHARLES. Oh no!—no, of course!—why should 1? But in the name of all 
that’s reasonable (jumping out of his chair), don’t say anything to her about this 
letter! Don’t you see—can’t you imagine how annoyed she’ll be? She'll be 
furious with me! 


Con. Furious with you? So that’s your first thought? But surely not—not 
your sweet girl! 


“i Ns 
\, Nii 


fi) 





Con: “Oh, Charles, you liar! You dreadful liar!” 


CHARLES (walking about the room). 1 won’t have it!—I won’t allow it! (He 
walks up to the table and bangs his hand on it.) You—are—not—to say—one— 
word—about it—to Molly Graham (with slow emphasis). 

Con. Why not? 

CHARLES (with a gesture of despair). Good heavens! can’t you see the 
execrable bad taste of it ? 

Con. No. It’s uncomfortable, of course, but it’s much better to have these 
things put fairly and squarely. You say there’s nothing in it. Very good. Then 
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there’s no reason why we three shouldn’t discuss it quietly ard arrange what is 
best to be done to defeat this anonymous person (touching the letter). 
(He turns round angrily and walks away. She smiles 
to herself. He walks back.) 

CHARLES (with assumed calm). You expect me to be present at this delightful 
conversation ? 

Con. Why not? 

CuHARLES. I’m afraid my Committee won’t wait for me. It’s rather a_ bore, 
but I think I prefer it to this little select committee of yours. (He walks slow!y 
towards his coat, muttering.) She'll be furious with me! She won’t speak to me 
again! (Zhen a thought seems to strike him. He hesitates, and gradually a smile 

comes over his face. He turns back to her, smiling.) You can’t tell Molly about 
the letter. 

Con. Why can’t I? 

CHARLES. Because it would make you too ridiculous. The whole thing’s a 
hoax. 

Con. What do you mean? You admitted that some of it was true. 

CuarLes, That was part of the fun, ‘The letter’s a hoax, I wrote it myselt. 
(He laughs, rather forcedly.) 

Con. (Leans back in amazement, then she gets up, and, going to him, looks into 
his face. He smiles blandly at her. She speaks slowly and wonderingly.) You 
wrote it yourself ? 

Cuarves. Yes, all on my own. 

Con. But—but you yourself said the writing was a woman’s. You said no 
man could have written it. 

CuHaARLEs. ‘That was my cunning. I wanted to put you off the scent. Look 
here. (He goes to the table and gets the letter. They look at tt together, he pointing.) 
Look at that t. Don’t I always cross my t’s like that ? 

Con (smiling). Ye-es. I believe you do. But look at that g. You never 
made a g like that in your life. 

Cuarves. Of course not; I was disguising my hand. 

Con. But then the t’s? If they’re like yours, why didn’t you disguise them ? 

CuHaRLes. I couldn't keep it up. I broke down over the t’s; I noticed it 
afterwards, but thought I’d chance it. You see, I was quite successful. 

Con. Oh, quite ! m 

CuHaRLeEs. If you took that letter to an expert in handwriting and gave him 
some of mine—of my others—at the same time, he’d tell you at once that only 
I could have written it. He’d point out how I’d disguised the g’s and how I’d 
betrayed myself over the t’s. Look here, Con, if I get an expert to make an 
affidavit that I wrote that letter, will you believe me? (She és silent.) At any rate, 
will you promise to say nothing to Molly till we’ve consulted an expert? You 
see, if I did write the letter—as I say I did, really and truly—she’d think the whole 
thing a frightful insult. She might tell Graham about it. He’s got a nasty 
temper, Graham, and no sense of humour—(éz a ower voice)—horrid brute alto- 
gether, poor child ! 

Con. I beg your pardon? 

Cuartes. Nothing! You see the point, don’t you? 

Con. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that you did write the letter. 
Why did you write it? 

Cuartes. Ah! yes, why did I write it? (Puszled.) Why did I write it? 
(After a pause.) Why did I write it? Shall I really tell you? 
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Con. If you please. I’ve asked you once. 
CuHartes. Then I will. (He ts luminated by a happy thought.) 1 wanted to 
make you jealous, 
(She looks at him curiously, walks slowly back to the 
writing-table, and sits down. He watches her 


doubtfully.) 

















Cuartes: ‘‘Do, Con, please!” 


Con (after a pause). To make me jealous! 

CHARLES (volubly). Yes. I haven't been happy of late; I don’t like this 
“recognising our separate individualities” business; I wanted to see if you were 
still interested in me. I thought if I made you jealous 

Con (interrupting). Oh, stop! Don’t spoil a compliment by explanations. It’s 
the first you've paid me for a long time. It’s a nice little compliment; let it 
stand as it is. 


CuHaRLEs (hopefully). Then everything’s all right? 
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(She looks in his face, and then laughs.) 

Con. Oh, Charles, you liar! You dreadful liar! 

CHARLES (with an eloquent gesture). You don’t believe me? You don’t 
believe your husband when he gives you his word of honour? 

Con. Alas! no. I can’t believe my husband when he tells me he wrote 
that letter, because I wrote it myself. 

(CHARLES collapses into a chair.) 

CHARLES (amazed). You wrote the letter? 

Con. Yes. All on my own. 

CHARLES (su/kily). ‘Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Con. Yes, it must be shocking to discover such duplicity in your wife. 
Poor Charles! 

CuarLes. It ¢s shocking. I shouldn’t have thought it of you. Perhaps you 
will kindly explain now? 

Con (cheerfully). Certainly I will. I think it’s a better explanation than 
yours, I saw you were drifting into an affair with Molly Graham. I don’t 
happen to share your high opinion of her, and I was afraid you would make a 
great deal of wretchedness for yourself, sooner or later. For me too, perhaps. 
But believe me or not, Charles, it was not jealousy in me: I wanted to save you 
from a scrape. You're full of faults 

CHARLES. ‘Thank you, my dear! 

Con. Oh yes, full to the brim; but there’s no real harm in you, and—do 
you know?—I rather like you. Well, I wanted to be sure how far things had 
gone, and I couldn’t bring myself to speak to you directly—besides, it wouldn’t 
have been any good; and so—so I wrote that letter. The lunch and _ the 
meetings were a mere guess. Do you forgive that? 

CuarRLes. I’m not sure. Yes, I rather think you’re a good sort, Con. 

Con. I wanted to judge how things were with you; and—and it’s been a 
success. 

CHARLES. A success? 

Con. Yes. I’m quite sure there’s nothing in it, as yet. Shall I tell you at 
what point in our talk I came to that conclusion? (He nods.) It was when you 
were so afraid she’d he furious with you if I spoke to her. That shows it hasn’t 
gone very far. Don’t let it go farther. I speak as a friend, really, my dear. 

(CHARLES looks at the floor silently, and after a pause :) 

CuarRLes. What about her coming here at twelve? What was that for? 

Con. She isn’t. I made that up. I wanted to frighten you. 

CuHarRLes. Then you lied. Oh, Con! Con! 

Con. We both lied. It’s a sort of little bond between us. 

CHARLES (sitting up). Yes, by Jove! Do you know, I’m thankful to find 
you're not absolutely incapable of a weakness. It does put us more on a level, 
doesn’t it ? 

Con. Well, then, let us be better friends. I daresay I’ve been nearly as 
selfish as you—not quite, of course— 

CHARLES. Oh! of course not. 

Con. But almost. In a nicer way, no doubt. Books and music are nicer 
things than races and bridge, but one can be just as selfish about them You'll 
forgive me? 

CHARLES (guite good humoured and amiable). My dear Con! 

Con. And you'll forgive my little trick ? 

CuarLes. Anything! 
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Con. That’s rather jolly of you. Thank you. Now, I mustn’t keep you 
from your Committee. 
CHARLES (s/ow/y). I’m not sure I’m quite so keen about it as I was, (A 
pause.) I say, what about our cosy evening together ? 
Con. Next week, you said, or the week after. I think I could manage next 
week. 
CHARLES. Why not to-night ? 
Con. I’ve an engagement. 
CHARLES. So have I, but I could get out of mine. Won't you get out of 
yours ? 
Con. I’m afraid it’s too difficult. 
(He rises and bends over her.) 
CHARLES. Do, Con, please. 
(She looks up at him and smiles.) 
Con. Very well, I will. 
CHARLES. Angel! 
(He bends over her, and kisses her as the curtain falls.) 


CuRTAIN. 
was: See PET 
Pa He 


"NEATH A MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


N a country of moonshine and shadow 
Dwelt a maid ’neath a mistletoe bough, 
And her hair went in folds 
Of rich auburns and golds, 
Like a sunset wound over her brow. 


Each night, as she tripped through the valley, 
The moon on the tip of the fir 
Wove itself a pale shroud 
Out of shimmering cloud, 
And left all the shining to her. 


The daisies, all folded for slumber, 
Put back their white fingers to see, 
And the lilies looked round 
As the low, silken sound 
Of her garments crept over the lea. 


Oh, the dusk might forget to bring starlight, 
The valley might cheat me of flowers ; 
But the light and the bloom 


Of her face would illume 
And make lovely the darkest of hours! 
ARTHUR UPSON, 





“Gianni laughed impishly, and the one-legged Beppe hopped about in a very frenzy of excitement.” 
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THE SIBYL 


BY RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 


OF VENICE. 


II. A ROMANCE OF THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 


HIAT card do you draw now? The 

Knave of Hearts? That is well; 

for he is a merry fellow, and has 

a merry tale to tell. It ts the story of how 

Gianni the Gobbo turned matchmaker, and 

may be called the Comedy of the Rosy 
Love-Philtres. 


Trade was slack with the little copper- 
smith these times. Not a housewife in the 
Campo San Tomaso but daily scrubbed 
pans and pipkins of Gianni’s making ; not 
a bright-eyed maid went to the well of the 
carved lions without carrying across her 
shoulders on a wooden yoke great copper 
water-pots which Gianni had fashioned ; 
and as he was a good workman, and gave 
value for his money, it stood to reason 
that these things wore well, and did not 
need constant replenishing. Therefore, 
time hung somewhat heavily on his hands, 
and gave to the Evil Onea chance of 
proving the truth of the cld saying about 
idle hands and mischief. 

“T miss thy tapping, my Gobbo,” said 
Pia la Stregato him. ‘It always sounded 
cheerily when I was working up here. 
Thou wert like a gnome ina cavern, 
tapping for treasure. Hath the vein run 
dry, folletino mio?” 

“Dry as a sucked orange,” replied 
Gianni, with a grin. ‘“ No one wants pots 
and pans these days. That gives me 
more time to run thy errands, mother.” 

As Gianni stood at her threshold, a low 
moaning sound struck unpleasantly on his 
ear. 

“How the wind howls up here!” he 
said. “It is more sheltered in my little 
den below.” 

“Get thee to it, then,” answered Pia, 
significantly ; and the Gobbo, nothing loth, 
skipped out cf the room, and down the 
steps. “ 

It was a warm, sunny day in early 
spring. The blue sky above was flecked 
with little white clouds, which scarcely 
moved, so light was the wind. There was 
more than a suggestion of summer in the 
air, and scarcely breeze enough to stir the 
leaves of the geraniums in Pia’s open 
window. 


“That is a strange wind up there,” 
mused the Gobbo. ‘ Whatever it is, it 
blows a mystery into Pia’s life. Altro/ 
that is no business of mine. I had better 
mend old Assunta’s coffee-pot, and not 
meddle with affairs which don’t concern 
me.” 

He seated himself at his task, but still 
his thoughts kept wandering. ‘The spring 
had got into his blood, and made him 
restless. He flung his tools one way, the 
coffee-pot another. 

“‘ By San Marco’s Pillar, I can work no 
more!” he cried. ‘“ I must do something 
to amuse myself.” 

He looked out on the greeny-blue 
pigeons as they strutted up and down the 
pavement of the Campo, preening them- 
selves, and cooing and making love. A 
girl, passing, peeped in on him and laugh- 
ingly cried : 

“Wake up, Gianni Gobbo! Art in a 
day-dream?” She flung something soft 
and scented in his face. It was a rose- 
red carnation. It fell on the dingy floor 
—a tiny note of colour and fragrance in 
the gloom. ‘ 

When Gianni had picked it up and 
looked out, the girl was gone. - 

“Tt’s that saucy Vanna!” he said. “T’ll 
pay her out for this. It’s always the way. 
Iam of no more account than the well- 
head there. If I steal a kiss—‘ Bah! it’s 
only Gianni.’ If I squeeze a round waist 
—‘ Gia, my little Gobbo! it’s only you.’ 
When I listen to their chatter—what does 
it matter ?>—‘ It’s only Gianni.’ And that 
Vanna is always the worst. What a tongue 
she has, that one! And how particular 
she is! She is one who would look for a 
hair in an egg! No wonder she has not 
got a husband. This one will not do, 
nor that one! One would think she 
wanted a Signore ! ” 

A shadow fell across the entry, and a 
voice said, “ Art there, Gianni?” 

Gianni looked up. It was Beppe with 
the one leg, who lived at the other side of 
the Campo, and who earned his living in 
various, but more or less lucrative, ways. 
In the tourist season he got many a so/do 
for opening church doors for English and 
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American ladies : sometimes he sold little 
packets of corn to feed the pigeons in the 
Piazza San Marco—ma che, a very money- 
making business that, as he got the corn 
for little or nothing from one of his many 
friends! But it was his glib tongue and 
facility in begging which earned him most, 
for few could resist his saucy smile and 
bright eye as he cheerily described him- 
self as un povero disgraziato (a poor un- 
fortunate), for whom he craved a little 
assistance. 

In the fishing season he would lend a 
hand with the boats, for, in spite of only 
having one leg, few were more adroit in a 
boat than he. And so he lived from day 
to day, careless, debonair, and free. 

“Thou art as welcome as shade,on:a 
summer’s day,” said Gianni. ‘“ Come in, 
and tell me what I can do for thee, and 
then I will tell thee what thou lackest.” 

In that instant an idea had flashed across 
his quick brain—a joke so stupendous 
that he felt that, when he gave himself 
time to consider it, he must crack his sides 
with laughter. 

Beppe hopped nimbly down the two 
steps which led into the coppersmith’s 
lair, holding a little saucepan in his hand. 

‘*Canst mend this for me, Gianni mo?” 
he said. ‘There isa delicacy in certain 
parts. In fact it is so delicate that it will not 
hold water any more—ungrateful beast, 
when I have been faithful to it for so long.” 

“ The way of the world, amico!” grinned 
Gianni, tickled almost to tears at the 
thought of his joke, which was nothing 
more nor less than to marry Vanna to the 
povero disgraziato, 

“Me? I find the world not so bad,” 
said Beppe, sitting on the edge of the 
coppersmith’s table, and resting his 
crutches by his side. ‘‘ I have enough to 
eat and drink, friends by the twenties, a 
soldo or two fora game of cards and a 
sigaretta—what more wouldst thou ?” 

“ Ahi! there is something that thou 
lackest sadly !” 

“What is_ that, 
Beppe, still smiling. 

“A wife!” 

“ Corpo di Bacco! 
do with a wife? 
such as 1?” 

“Ah! that is what she said.” 

“She? Whom dost thou mean? Who 
said aught about me to thee ?” 

“ Zitto ! zitto! Whosaid that any one 
said aught to me about thee ?” 





Giannino?” asked 


I? What would / 
n povero disgraziato 
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“Thou didst thyself, this very instant,” 
returned Beppe indignantly, hopping off 
the table in his excitement. 

“Did I, of a truth?” said Gianni 
innocently, ‘It must have slipped out. 
I have grasshoppers in the head! Who 
would have thought me such a pumpkin 
as to repeat a few words overheard by 
the well in the evening? Forget it, 
Beppe, I pray thee.” 

“Nay, but thou must tell me!” cried 
Beppe, whose curiosity was now thoroughly 
roused. “Thou hast at once said too 
much and too little. Who said aught, 
and what did she say?” 

“Nay, what a man thou art! Who 
said it was a she? Faith, in spite of thy 
bachelorhood, thy thoughts always turn 
to a petticoat, Beppe mio!” 

“Thou saidst it thyself, little rat!” 
cried Beppe, hopping about the room. 
“Although I am a man of mild and 
gentle temper, and verily possess the 
patience of Job and Job’s father and 
mother, I will shake the truth out of 
thee unless thou speakest at once !” 

Gianni laughed impishly. It was a 
droll sight had there been any to see— 
the dark little room below the pavement, 
with its copper pots and pans looming 
lambent through the gloom; the little 
hunchback perched on his stool, with 
the gay rosy carnation stuck behind his 
ear, and mischief written on every line 
of his monkey face; and the one-legged 
Beppe dashing his soft felt hat on the 
floor, and hopping about in a very frenzy 
of excitement. 

“Softly, softly, amico! One does not 
open a keyhole with a poker. As I was 
unfortunate enough to let a few words 
fall, I may as well tell thee all, or thou 
wilt magnify it to a romance.” 

“Tell me, then.” 

“Tt was but this. Some little time 
ago, on an evening when the girls were 
chattering around the well there, they 
talked of this one and that one, as 
girls will, and among the names men- 
tioned was thine. One said thou wert 
a merry fellow, another that thou wert a 
ladrone.” 

“The jade! Who was she?” 

“ Another that thou wouldst be hand- 
some if thou hadst two legs ; and another 
—she of whom I thoughtlessly spoke— 
said that thou wouldst be handsome if 
thou hadst——” 

“ What ?” 
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“None!” returned Gianni. ‘ What 
dost thou think of that, amico mio?” 

“T think she was of ripe taste and 
sound judgment, that one!” said Beppe, 
a glow of satisfaction spreading over his 
face. ‘Who was she?” 

‘Nay, I mention no names. She may 
have changed her mind by this. Per- 
haps her years are ripe as well as her 
taste.” 

“She may be none the worse for that. 
These young butterflies think of nothing 
but flitting in the sun. Tl show them 
that a man with one leg is as good as, if 
not better than, a man with two!” 

* Bravo! Bravissimo! my Beppe!” 
Gianni applauded softly. “ Here is thy 
saucepan, beautiful and finished. ‘lake 
with it my advice, that thou wilt have no 
comfort till thou hast a wife.” 

“Why dost thou not take thine own 
advice ?” 

“Perhaps I shall. Who knows?” 
Gianni wagged his head till the rosy 
carnation shook. 

“Who gave thee the flower, Gianni 
mio?” 

“A maiden of ripe taste and sound 
judgment! Via, thou idler! I ama 
busy man.” 

Beppe seized his saucepan and _ pre- 
pared to depart. ‘“ ‘Tell me her name, 
and I will go.” 

“Tf thou must know, it was Vanna 
Moroni, the fruit-seller’s daughter.” 

“She said I would be handsome had 
I no legs at all?” gasped Beppe. 

*“No, no! I never said any such thing. 
Thow’rt a crazy fellow, Beppe. She ad- 
mires me, see you? otherwise, why should 
she toss me a flower as she passed ?” 

“Why indeed?” echoed Beppe, as he 
hopped up the steps, and crossed the 
Campo to his own abode. 

His thoughts were busy as he went. 
Gianni’s first arrow had shot home. 
Truly a whimsical Cupid, he! Well 
Beppe knew Vanna Moroni. She was a 
fine, straight girl, with black eyes and 
hair, and a somewhat high colour in her 
cheeks, a good girl and honest withal. 
Yes, she helped her mother well with the 
fruit-stall near the Rialto, and her sharp 
tongue won her an honoured position 
among the other market-women there. 
None dared to cheat Vanna Moroni in 
any way, or to bring their booths too close 
to hers. She had been younger, it is true, 
but what did that matter? When her 
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complexion and her voice had been softer, 
she had had many lovers, but Vanna 
always held her head high. She was very 
particular : she would have none of them. 
And now she admired Aim—the povero 
disgraziato with only one leg! She had 
a good heart, that one, as well as good 
taste. She was a good manager, too— 
there would be no holes in the saucepan 
if she were in charge. His thoughts ran 
on, and so did he, never noticing where 
he was going until he came full tilt into 
a person who was in the act of entering 
the Campo from the Calle Maria. It 
was the subject of his thoughts, Vanna 
Moroni, and she was carrying a basket of 
oranges under one arm. 

The basket fell, the oranges scattered 
in all directions over the pavement. 
Beppe was covered with confusion. “A 
thousand pardons, Vanna!” he cried, 
flinging away the luckless saucepan, and 
stooping to pick up the vagrant oranges. 

“ Niente/ niente!” returned Vanna 
good-humouredly. “Stay, I'll pick them 
up—it is hard for thee 7 

“Tt is nothing,” said Beppe stiffly. 
** Because I have but one leg is no reason 
why I cannot do as other men do.” 

Vanna looked at him, and gave a little 
laugh. ‘‘No reason at all. Per Bacco! 
if thou hadst two legs there would be 
no standing thee and thy impudence ! ” 

Beppe stared as he handed her the last 
of the oranges. This did not sound like 
love-talk, he thought, and—yes—she had 
given the carnation to Gianni! Could it 
be possible that she preferred the Gobbo 
to him—Beppe, who, if he ad only one 
leg, was yet straight and handsome ? 

There was no accounting for women 
and their vagaries. He felt slightly 
aggrieved —he, who but an hour ago had 
thought no more of Vanna Moroni than 
of the stone lions on the well-head! But 
the Southern blood is hot, and the 
Southern spring goes quickly to the head. 
Love runs through the veins like fire, and 
sometimes it needs but a crooked match 
to set it alight. 

“That is not kind, Signorina Vanna,” 
he said reproachfully. 

“Since when didst thou wish for my 
kindness, Signor Beppe?” she asked, with 
a flash of her black eyes. 

If Beppe had told the truth, he would 
have answered, “Since thou gavest the 
carnation to Gianni the Gobbo !” but it 
is not always either possible or expedient 
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to speak the truth, so he temporised. 
“Ah, Vanna, thou hast a heart as hard 
as a millstone !” 

“* Possibile/ But how shouldst ‘hou 
know? Here are some oranges for thee ; 
perhaps thou wilt find them softer.” She 
tossed him a few oranges, and ran laughing 
across the Campo. 

With eager eyes and rapidly increasing 
jealousy he watched her go, with heels 
clicking on the pavement, as far as 
Gianni’s den. The Gobbo had watched 
the little scene with the keenest interest 
and amusement.- He had not expected 
his seed to take root so quickly, and he 
rubbed his hands gleefully together as he 
saw the jealous glances which Beppe cast 
across the Campo after Vanna’s retreating 
figure. 

“Here, Gianni mio! I have brought 
thee a few oranges,” said Vanna, stooping 





down. “Catch!” 

Gianni caught them deftly. ‘A good 
Easter to thee, Vanna! Hast a heart 
as golden as thy fruit, even if ” He 


paused, and cocked an eye up at her. 

“ Even if what?” 

** Nay, it is not fair to repeat what one 
person may say to another.” 

“Who has been talking of me to thee?” 

“He meant no harm, fer Bacco!” 

Vanna seated herself calmly on the 
top step, while Beppe still glowered across 
the Campo from the shelter of his own 
doorway. 

“May as well tell me at once, Gianni. 
It is ill to rouse a woman’s curiosity and 
leave it hungry.” 

“Once he thought very well of thee, 
Vanna, but thou hast a sharp tongue, 
and P. 

Vanna grew exasperated. “ He? Who? 
What? Thou wouldst make a saint swear!” 

“Thy oranges are sweeter than thy 
temper, Vanna mia.” 

“T am sorry 1 wasted them on thee, 
Gobbo.” She rose to go, but this did not 
suit Gianni’s purpose at all, 

“The day is young. There is no 
haste, Vanna. I will tell if thou wilt.” 
The Gobbo spoke reluctantly, almost as 
if the words were forced from him, “It 
was but now we spoke of thee, and he 
said that, though thou hadst a heart of 
gold, thou hadst also a tongue of steel !” 

“ A tongue of steel?” repeated Vanna, 
her face growing slowly crimson. ‘ Who 





had the impudence to say such a thing as 
that ?” 
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“Some one whom thou hadst cut with 
it, perchance,” continued Gianni slowly, 
watching the effect of every word. 

Vanna still blushed. She was an honest 
girl, and well she knew that her sharp 
tongue had lashed and stung many a one ; 
but she could not remember having 
wounded any one in particular. She 
shook her head. “I know not whom 
thou meanest.” 

“ Has no little angel ever whispered in 
thine ear the name of one who loved thee 
well ?” 

The game was growing exciting now, 
and none knew better than Gianni on 
what dangerous ground he stood. But 
fear of reprisal could not deter him: he 
must go on, and play the comedy out, 
little recking that what sometimes begins 
as comedy has before now been known to 
end as tragedy. 

“* Many a one has loved me in my day,” 
said Vanna, tossing her head. 

“Ves, that was what he said.” 

“What who said?” cried Vanna. “Tell 
me, hobgoblin, or thine ears shall tingle.” 

Gianni covered his ears with his hands, 
and peeped up drolly at her. ‘ Who but 
Beppe ?” he answered. 

“ Beppe? Ll povero disgraziato?” 
Vanna was chagrined, and laughed shrilly 
to hide it. 

After all this teasing and rousing of 
curiosity, to dwindle down to one-legged 
Beppe! It was too much. The Gobbo 
should hear a bit of her mind. 

“That great mendicante, who gets his 
living by idleness and impudence—he to 
dare to say such a thing of me? I'll teach 
him that, if my tongue is of steel, it has 
an edge, and can cut. I have refused his 
betters by the ten. I can earn more by 
honest work in a day than he can by his 
begging in a week. Well. enough he 
would like it, I vow, if I were to marry 
him, and support him in idleness. A 
thousand thanks, Signor Gobbo; when 
I do marry I'll marry a man with two 
legs, and not one who hops about like a 
sparrow.” 

Gianni let her run on, and when she 
paused for breath he shook his head 
sorrowfully. 

**T did not think it of thee, Vanna.” 

“Think what ?” asked Vanna crossly, 
rising to go for the second time. “I am 
sick of thee and thy thoughts.” Yet it 
was curious to note that she waited for 
his answer, 








“Beppe detached himself from the group round the well, where some of the girls were laughing 
at Vanna’s sallies.” 
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“JT did not think thou wert one to rail 
upon a man for his misfortune. Nature 
made poor Beppe with two beautiful 
straight legs, as well thou knowest, but 
a fall from a mast on a stormy night 
robbed him of one. Is it a fault to 
love thee? It seems to me that is a 
fault which most women would forgive. 
Ahi, the poor Beppe! When one said 
that thou wert getting on in years, and 
would never find a husband, what thinkest 
thou he answered ? ” 

“ Gia, it is nought to me!” she said 
over her shoulder ; but still she lingered. 

‘He said,” continued Gianni slowly, 
“that he liked maidens of ripe taste and 
sound judgment ; that these young butter- 
flies flitting in the sun were as nought to 
him; that thou hadst a beauty of thine 
own and a heart of gold ‘a 

** Also a tongue of steel,” she flashed ; 
but this time she laughed. 

“Su, su/ Still thou mockest!” said 
the Gobbo, nodding his head. ‘Go thy 
ways, my little Vanna, go thy ways! Per- 
haps a day will come when thou wilt 
think a man with one leg is better than 
no man at all!” 

‘That will be the day of San Mai!” 
she cried. 

Before she was out of sight Gianni had 
darted to the back of the little shop and 
rolled about on the floor in eestasies of 
silent mirth. ‘The tears rolled down his 
cheeks : it was years since he had enjoyed 
himself so much. Such a jest would not 
occur to a man more than once in a 
lifetime. 

“They bite! they bite!” he mur- 
mured, gasping. ‘Softly, softly, my little 
fishes! And San Marco is my witness 
that I spoke nothing but the truth,” 

In spite of her sharp words, Vanna’s 
interest had been aroused in Beppe, and 
from that day her thoughts began to have 
a trick of wandering in his direction. He 
had a handsome face of a certainty, and 
a good heart. If he 4ad no fixed occupa- 
tion, verily he was generous with his so/d7, 
and one could not say that of every one. 
He had a knack of always being on the 
spot when he was wanted, and, despite 
his misfortune, was ever ready to lend 
a helping hand to those in need. He 
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had a glib tongue and an impudent—the 
saints themselves could not deny ¢Aat-- 
and if he sometimes were idle, why, there 
was many another who would be content 
to do the half of nothing all his days ! 
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Many little offerings began to find their 
way to Vanna’s door these times—a 
freshly caught fish, a basket of green 
almonds, a bunch of roses, and last, but 
not least, a fine neckerchief with a pattern 
of pink and crimson flowers all over it, 
However, their donor received but scant 
outward gratitude, a frank recommendation 
not to waste his money, and a hint that 
he had better save his so/di to buy a new 
coat, as his present one needed mending 
sadly. 

Vanna, womanlike, treated Beppe as 
she had treated all her former admirers, 
She was very sure of him—so sure that 
she was disdainful. 

“She is over-certain of her fish, that 
one,” said old Assunta, with whom Beppe 
lodged, to herself as she mended the 
coat Vanna had mocked at. “ He is not 
hooked yet, my little angler. ‘Take care 
thou dost not feed on smoke !” 

When Vanna saw the patch, her fingers 
itched to tear it off and do it all over 
again : it was so crooked, so badly done. 

“Tl povero! Of a truth he wants 
some one to look after him!” she thought, 
“ What a pity it-is that he has but one leg ! 
Some girls might overlook that, but not 
I.” So she still flouted his advances. 

By this time Beppe was madly in love 
with her, ‘The sun, moon, and stars were 
but as fireflies compared with Vanna! 
If she smiled, the sun shone, no matter 
how dark the day: if she frowned, the 
night gloomed, no matter how radiant 
the sunshine. 

“T have never seen a worse case,” said 
Gianni to Pia, laughing and chuckling 
in such a way that her suspicions were 
aroused. 

“ What 
Gobbo ?” 

“T am Cupid, mother, the little blind 
god who shoots the arrows of love!” 

“ A nice love-god thou, of a certainty !” 
said Pia, looking askance at him as he 
nearly rolled off the stool with laughter. 

“ Art afraid of my becoming a rival, 
Pia?” he chuckled. ‘Shall I sell thee 
some of my love-potions ? ” 

“Take care lest thou hast lit a fire 
which may burn thee to ashes,” she 
warned, as Beppe detached himself from 
the group round the well, where some of 
the girls were laughing at Vanna’s sallies, 
and walked moodily towards the railings, 
on which ‘he leant, his back towards the 
Campo and his eyes on the water beneath 


hast thou to do with it, 
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him. ‘ We want no bodies pulled out of 
our rio.” 

* Ohimé! Poor Cupid is hard worked 
these days!” said Gianni. ‘I must go 
cheer the disconsolate lover !” 

He went away from Pia’s room, down 
the steps, and over to where the jovero 
disgraztato stood staring into the sluggish 
green water. 

Twilight was falling, and a rosy light 
flooded the little Campo. The swifts 
flew screaming round the roofs, and the 
pipistrelli were beginning their eccentric 
evening flight. From a distance came 
the soft tone of bells chiming the hour ; 
blue spirals of smoke ascended the opal 
sky ; there was a cheery sound of voices ; 
the metallic clang of copper water-pots ; 
the splashing at the well; the click-clack 
of little heels along the pavement. 

All was quiet, peaceful, homely ; but in 
the breast of poor Beppe the wound 
which Gianni’s arrow had made was be- 
ginning to fester. 

“ Hola, my old one!” cried _ the 
Gobbo, cheerily, clapping Beppe on the 
back. “ How goes thy affair with Vanna ? 
Has she smiled yet ?” 

“TI cannot stand it, Gianni!” exclaimed 
poor Beppe, turning suddenly round, 
“In spite of all I do she still flouts me. 
What else can I do, to please her? She 
mocks at my offerings—she will not even 
wear the handkerchief I gave her. She 
never is kind. What am I to do, Gianni ? 
I cannot live like this. Ofcmé, I think 
the canal will be my end.” 

“Courage! courage, Beppino mio/ 
things are not so bad as all that. Vanna 
is but a woman, and finds it hard to 
make up her mind.” 

* But what am I to do?” 

“ Nothing, amico, nothing.” 

“ Absolutely nothing ?” 

“Absolutely nothing. Thou seest, it 
is this rascally sailor from Genoa who has 
turned her head!” 

“The sailor from Genoa ?” 

“Si, si/ Didst thou not see him? 
A tall fellow with earrings in his ears ?” 

“Ts it he who hath come between us ? 
Per Bacco! if I could but catch him! I 
have two hands if I have but one leg, 
and I know a very pretty upward thrust 
with a knife oe 

“Softly, softly ! We will have no knife- 
thrusting. I know a trick worth a 
hundred of that,” cried Gianni, frightened 
at the other’s sudden violence. Indeed, 
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Pia had been right when she spoke of a 
devouring furnace. “ Now, Heaven send 
that there may be no Genoese sailors with 
earrings in their ears on the Riva to- 
night!” he murmured to himself, while 
aloud he continued, ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that thy best plan is to let her alone.” 

“Tet her alone? HowcanI? Then 
the other man will make love to her!” 

** He goes to-night. A little angel told 
me so. Then she will miss thee and 
thy little attentions ; she will be sorry she 
flouted thee. Thou art a man, amico, 
and it is but right that thou shouldst let 
her see who is master. Go not near her 
for three days. Then come to me, and 
I will tell thee what to do.” 

“This is all very well, but her thoughts 
may turn to the sailor instead of to 
me.” 

“He will be on his way to Genoa then. 
Maledictions on my pumpkin head, why 
did I ever invent him?” thought the 
Gobbo, whose lively imagination bade air 
to get him into trouble. 

“A bad Easter to him, the /adrone! 
Why didst thou not tell me sooner, Gianni, 
and I would have pulled out his ears as 
well as his earrings?” ‘There was a 
vindictive ring in his voice which would 
have boded ill for the unfortunate sailor 
had he existed anywhere — except in 
Gianni’s imagination. Then a sudden, 
quick suspicion darted into his jealous 
mind. ‘How do I know that it is not 
for thine own sake thou wishest me out 
of the way?” 

** Enough !” said Gianni, coldly turning 
his back on him. ‘I have done with 
thee. Go thine own way, and the saints 
forbid it lead to thy destruction !” 

Beppe would fain have talked a little 
longer, but the coppersmith turned a deaf 
ear to all his further remarks, so he had 
perforce to go away. 

For three days he followed the Gobbo’s 
advice. His attentions to Vanna ceased, 
he was no longer always at her elbow: 
the fruit-stall near the Rialto knew him 
no more: he gave up frequenting the 
evening gatherings at the well. 

At first Vanna scarcely noticed ; she 
thought perhaps he was busy with some 
new plan of making money. ‘Then when 
evening came, and there was no Beppe 
at the well, she began to wonder. ‘The 
second day passed, and it was no longer 
to be denied that Beppe had deserted 
her. 
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“Thy sharp tongue has driven away 
the poor fellow!” laughed Maria, 

Vanna’s cheeks burned, but she held 
her head as high as ever. “I can get 
him'back with a smile whenever I wish!” 
she boasted. 

“ Posstbile /” said old Assunta, but she 
shook her head. 

Later in the evening Vanna took one 
of her water-pots across to the copper- 
smith. “I think there is a thinness 
here, Gianni,” she said. ‘See if thou 
canst put a little patch on it for me.” 

The Gobbo looked up at her shrewdly ; 
it seemed to him that her eyes were some- 
what red. 

“Thy one-legged friend seems to have 
deserted thee of late,” she said then, 
with a fine air of indifference. 

“Deserted me ?” returned Gianni, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. ‘Sz, sé / he has found 
metal more attractive than my copper.” 

“ Or than my steel ?” flashed Vanna. 

“Of a truth she is very pretty,” went 
on Gianni musingly. 

“ce Se ? ” 


“Truly, I have a flower of sense !” cried 


Gianni. ‘‘ He charged me to say nought 
of it to thee.” 
“He? How dared he? Who is she, 


Gianni? What does he mean by putting 
this insult on me ?” 

“No, Vanna, it is no insult. He loved 
thee well, but thou wouldst have none of 
him ; thy sharp tongue, thy floutings drove 
him from thee—7/ povero Beppino, the 
truest lover maid ever had 

“A fig for his truth!” broke in the 
angry Vanna. 

“Su, sé/ What could he do when 
this pretty creature flung herself at his 





head? He is but a man, and she is soft, 
young, and pretty, with big gold earrings 
” 





in 

“T will tear them out!” 

“Softly, softly! It is all thine own 
fault! Even now, perchance, thou couldst 
win him back. I do not think that he is 
really bewitched.” 


Vanna tried smiles, but they had no 
effect: a soft “ Beppino,” but he did not 
answer. 

Then Vanna changed her tactics. She 
tried no more smiles: she became 
oblivious of his very existence, and it 
was a distracted Beppe who hopped 
down into the coppersmith’s den late one 
evening. 
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‘Gianni forestalled his 
rising and saying, 
see the time has come. 
and consult Mother Pia.” 

“What can she do?” 

“Give thee a charm to win 
Vanna’s love.” 

“That is well,” said Beppe, hopping 
up the steps after him with alacrity. 
“Otherwise I should seek peace in the 
canal.” 

“ Su, su! No. more of that.” 

The Gobbo tapped at Pia’s door. 

“Come in!” she called, and they 
entered. 

“Here is a povero disgraziato who 
seeks thine aid,” said Gianni, and then 
he left them. 

“Sit there, amico,” said Pia, indicating 
the little stool, “and let me read in thy 
face what I can do for thee.” 

The room was dark when they entered, 
save for the glow of the brazier, which 
shone like a crimson eye from the other 
side of the room, Pia screwed up a bit 
of paper and lit it at the brazier. ‘Then 
she brought forth a tall brass candlestick 
with a twisted stem, which at the middle 
swelled out like the bulb of a flower and 
blossomed into four white candles, which 
she proceeded to light. This she held 
near Beppe, so that the rays fell full 
upon his miserable face. 

*‘T see thou art a lover,” she said at 
last. ‘ And an unhappy one at that.” 

“ Ohimeé / too true!” 

“Thou hast come to me at a lucky 
moment. I will compound for thee a 
love-philtre, which thou must drink as 
I desire thee.” 

Presently she returned, with a little 
phial of clear glass in her hand. ‘ Here 
is the philtre,” she said. “See the 
colour—rose—rosy as Love himself—the 
little god’s chosen hue, which I see 
already reflected in thy cheeks, my 
Beppe. ‘This thou must take to the 
Piazza San Marco, and drink as_ the 
bronze men hammer out the strokes of 
ten upon the clock tower. This thou 
must do in the shadow. Then step three 
paces into the moonlight, stand there 
while thou countest seven three times 
over, and then—go thy ways!” 

“Ts that all?” queried Beppe. 

“That is all,” Pia answered. ‘‘ The 
next time Vanna seeth thee she will love 
thee,” 

“Thou knowest it is Vanna ?” 


outburst by 
‘* Benone, amico! | 


Let us go up 


back 


” 
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“ All things are known to La Strega,” 
said Pia. ‘See that thou obeyest me in 
every particular : otherwise the spell may 
not work.” 

“T promise ! I promise !” cried Beppe, 
almost beside himself with joy. “A 
thousand thanks, Pia. The blessing of 
all lovers be upon thee!” 

He snatched up the phial, and hastened 
off, eager to try the charm. 

“He did not pay me,” said Pia to 
herself. “Za, /a, he forgot! It was 
not because he was bad-hearted. I have 
been young myself! And as it was but 
water and a drop or two of cochineal the 
loss is not great.” 

She blew out the candles, and sat by 
the open window, thinking of dead days, 
when she had been young, and needed 
something more powerful than the rosy 
love-philtre. But that is not the story 
of the Knave of Hearts. 

Down below Beppe exhibited his love- 
potion in triumph to Gianni before he 
hastened off to the appointed spot. It 
was a long walk for a one-legged man, 
and, as Beppe said, it was better to be 
too early than too late. 

Gianni rocked to and fro in his mirth 
when he had gone, and the last tapping 
of his crutches across the Campo had 
faded into silence. 

“If Pia had not come to the rescue 
there would have been two murders!” 
he chuckled. ‘“ One a sailor from Genoa, 
the other a beauty from the Riva—and 
both with earrings in their ears! Oh, 
la, la! I shall die of laughter ! ” 

Meanwhile Beppe limped from cad/e 
to calle, across bridges where now the 
water sparkled in the moonlight, now 
flowed in the shadow as dark as velvet, 
through campi as like the Campo San 
Tomaso as two nuts in a shell, past 
church and shop, mysterious doorway 
and lamplit house, till at last he came 
to the great square of his destination. 

The Piazza was gaily lit with flickering 
lights, which looked very yellow beneath 
the moon’s pure rays; but over in the 
corner near the clock tower were deep 
shadows where one could wait unobserved 
to hear the clock strike, and drink a love- 
potion at the appointed moment. 

Beppe found such a spot, and waited 
with beating heart for the first stroke 
of the hammer upon the great gong. 

The murmur of voices, the chatter of 
the people, the long-drawn cry of the 
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gondolier, like an echo in the distance, 
fell unheeded on his ears. His whole 
being was concentrated on the effort 
of waiting, waiting till that mellow note 
should sound its joy-bell for him. 

He had not long to wait. Above his 
head the sound boomed oui. He raised 
the phial to his lips, and drained it of 
the rosy philtre. His head swam ; there 
was a buzzing in his ears: he saw and 
heard nothing. Certainly he did not 
realise that in another shadowy corner 
another figure was crouched, who imitated 
his every movement with the fidelity of 
a mirrored reflection. When he drank 
the figure drank. When he paused the 
figure paused, and when he finally stepped 
into the moonlight and counted seven 
solemnly thrice, the other figure did like- 
wise. ‘Then they both turned, and came 
face to face in the brilliant moonlight. 

“Vanna !” 

* Beppe !” 

In an instant they were in one another’s 
arms, and with a wonderful dexterity: for 
one so afflicted, and marvellous presence 
of mind under the circumstances, Beppe 
drew his sweetheart back into the shadows 
again. 

Vanna’s hardness was melted: she was 
sobbing on Beppe’s shoulder, and Beppe 
felt that the very heavens had opened 
and glorified his life for ever. 

With caresses and soft love-words he 
soothed her; her tears did not take long 
to dry. Then she suddenly remembered. 

“ Beppe, that girl from the Riva ?” 

“Vanna, that rascally sailor from 
Genoa ?” 

* Nay, I know no sailor from Genoa 

“Nor I any girl from the Riva—that 
is, any girl in particular.” 

Then it dawned on them how they had 
both been tricked and played with ; but 
they only laughed, for what did it matter 
now ? 

“That dirichino Gianni! T'll cuff him 
well for this!” cried Vanna. 

“No, carissima, but we'll ask him to 
dance at our wedding,” said Beppe, 
kissing her. 

And so they had a great wedding in 
the Campo, and Gianni made all the 
pots and saucepans for the newly-married 
couple, which was more than he deserved. 
For once in the annals of human nature 
a fool in his folly had played with fire, 
and every one concerned had escaped 
unscathed, 


‘ad 
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“PARSON.” 


BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY ADAMSON. 
NEVER was one to hold much 
| with parsons at any time; but I'll 
say for them that most of the 
gentlemen belonging to that line of life 
I come across in my time had the sense 
to leave me alone. Seeing how I was 
always a credit to the regiment, knew my 
duty to it and myself, and did it regular, 
chaplains didn’t seem to come in, as far 
as I was concerned. There is always 
a plenty of the other kind about a 
barracks to keep their hands in. But 
the year we were in China (and a year 
that was, I can tell you!) our own old 
chaplain—ah, he knew the heart of a 
soldier, and the way to take him, short 
and sharp: “Right about turn!” that 
sort of way—he kept with the main body ; 
and it was a new parson, a kind of 
volunteer, so to speak, who joined our 
detachment up at the fort by the Whang- 
something river on the way to Pekin. 

A fort, they called it! That was a 
treat of a place, if ever there was one ; 
a nethermost pit of a place (I have 
parson’s phrases on my tongue somehow, 
now). And a tight corner, besides, it 
soon became for us all; with the yellow 
rascals pressing closer every day, in a 
climate that would have upset Old Harry 
himself. We had been left there, to 
command the ford, when the first flying 
columns had to fall back (as you know) 
under Admiral Seymour, with orders to 
hold out until they returned. Nice job, 
you'll understand. We had a major of 
blue marines with a detachment for the 
machine guns; and a company of our 
regiment—the old “Straight Aheads,” 
as we’ve been known since the days of 


Marlborough. But the officers we had 
were young, and green to foreign service— 
good boys all, but unfit for such work. 
That’s always the way in the service; 
and if it were not for us non-coms., the 
backbone, as the Duke says, of the 
Army . Well, well, heaven knows, 
I was far from proud to find myself, 
only the colour-sergeant (the round major 
of marines down with sunstroke, the 
captain with dysentery), becoming, as it 
were, the leader. For as to those Sand- 
hurst boys, they were but babes in arms, 
so to speak. At any rate, you may 
guess my feelings when a bout of mud 
fever bowled me at last off my legs, and 
it was into hospital with me! We called 
the little blockhouse the hospital: the 
only cover from sun by day and from 
mist by night we had. 

Then it was that Parson got his innings 
on me, you see. ‘There were but three 
in hospital besides myself—rank and file, I 
mean—that weren’t too mortal bad to be 
of use to him, though he’d groan a 
prayer beside all the mats, morning and 
evening, as if they could hear him. As 
soon as I’d ceased raving and lay as weak 
as a babby, but in my own senses again, I 
was at his mercy. And don’t you go for 
to think he’d spare me! 

Now it’s not likely to improve a soldier’s 
temper to be laid by the heels in hospital 
when there’s hard fighting going on and 
his own boys are in the thick of it; 
especially when it’s fever, and you’re the 
only fellow that’s not there for a better 
reason. It regularly drives one wild to 
be lying hour after hour and no good. .. . 
But I could have stood it otherwise well 
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enough (for I’ve known worse heat in 
India and worse flies in Egypt) had it not 
been for Parson. There he’d come and 
sit at the end of my mat blinking at me 
through his blue spectacles (his eyes being 
weak, I suppose), reading textses at me 
and preaching resignation ! 

“ Oughtn’t you to be glad,” says he to 
me one day, “my man” (it fair set me 
wriggling down my spine when he called 
me that, and me a sergeant!), “to have 
this period of withdrawal from the fray, 
that you may devote your attention to the 
condition of your soul, in case these days 
the Lord demand it of you ?” 

“1 hope I know where my dooty lies,” 
says I, pretty rough; “it’s not to my 
soul, just at this here moment.” And I 
groans, thinking how the lads mus’ be 
wanting me, outside there, with only the 
junior lootenant left to look after them. 
“ And,” for I was about sick of being 
jawed at, him taking an unfair advantage 
of my helplessness, ‘‘it don’t strike me,” 
says I, “that you and me’s ever like to 
agree. For religion may be very well 
for women and such-like; but when it 
comes to being a soldier, this business, 
Parson, of forgiving your enemies and 
holding out the other cheek wouldn’t 
come in at all,” says I. 

“Nay, my man,” says he, in his 
preaching voice, “you don’t understand 
because of the hardness of your heart. 
The best patriots are the best Christians, 
and,” says he, rolling his eyes up behind 
his blue specs, “I trust I am no less 
good a soldier because I am a Christian 
and place my Maker first.” 

I looked at him ; his neck was wriggling 
about in his high collar like a worm in 
a fence. And I burst out laughing: 
“You a soldier!” I cried, “‘ Why, you’re 
not even a man!” 

At that the blood rushed into his whey 
face. 

“ There’s women,” I continues, “and 
there’s men. And then there’s parsons, 
that’s neither men nor women; and I 
don’t hold with such,” I says, and shuts 
my eyes to give him a hint like. I’d had 
enough, you see. 

Then I heard him scrape his chair ; 
and presently came his voice from over 
across where poor Tom Mordaunt lay, as 
the surgeon had been at that morning. 
“I hope you're resigned, my man,” he 
was saying in his kind of chaunty way. 

“Ugh!” thinks I to myself, and pulls 
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the bed-clothes over my ears, hot as I 
was. 

Well, after that, ‘cept just for the 
reading of a psalm at me every morning 
(which I couldn’t stop his doing) we had 
little conversation, Parson and me. 

After a few days, I getting better, and 
things getting worse with us generally, 
I was let up, back to my duty, And, 
though shaky on my legs, my head-piece 
was pretty sound and I put the life into 
them. And, I can tell you, not before 
it was wanted! But it takes more than 
a good head and a set of willing boys to 
hold their own, when there’s ten to one 
against them and only a couple of guns 
in a rotten makeshift of a fort to command 
the approach, with short rations and 
yellow water to drink, and no canteen ! 

Orders was, as I have told you, we 
were to hold the place till the main 
column rejoined. When I took to my 
mat, we had been harried and drove off 
and on; but when I toddled back to the 
fighting line, I found it was regular 
blockade and no mistake. 

The ford was held by the Johnnies; 
they crossed every night at mist time, 
cunning monkeys! And in the morning 
you found a new row of stone covers on 
the mud flat. And now we knew that 
the rush was getting near. We could, 
of course, have knocked their work to 
flitters day by day ; but ammunition had 
to be spared. That was the worst of the 
whole basket of bad luck: a soldier can 
do on starvation rations longer than 
bodies with their full three meals a day 
are ever likely to believe ; but when it 
comes to starving his guns, it feels with 
him very like the end. 

“We can go a week more,” says I to 
the doctor (who had now the only brain- 
pan worth mentioning among the lot ot 
us... except my own), “and _ that’s 
allowing for a couple of sharp days, too.” 

“ And then?” says he, looking at me 
without a blink in his grey eyes. 

“Then,” says I, “if they’ve clean for- 
gotten us below there, and no friends 
make the dash for us, why, there’s a cake 
of gun-cotton a-piece for the guns,” says 
I. “And I’m keeping back the two kegs 
of mining powder,” says I. 

He keeps me straight under his eye 
for a moment more ; and then he nods. 

“Don’t forget your quinine, sergeant,” 
he orders, short, “for I’m getting my 
hands full, below.” 
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The sharp day I reckoned on came 
soon enough. ‘There was a dawn, with 
the yellow mist rolling down the river— 
blessed if everything wasn’t yellow in 
that lovely country! It caught you by 
the throat, it did . . . and the smell of 
it! We had an early snack of rice— 
the right grub, ain’t it, to put heart in 
a man?—and I blew myself up with 
quinine, and went round the outposts 
with the officer boy, who was turning as 
yellow as everything else. 

He was droopy-like ; and so were the 
sentries, and five or six of the men in a 
sulky, nasty kind of temper that we could 
not afford to take notice of. There was 
a feeling over us all of something coming. 

After sunrise the mists cleared, and 
we got a sky above us that was like that 
sky Parson had read to me about lately : 
“And thy heaven that is over thy head 
shall be brass, and the earth that is under 
thee shall be iron.” 

That’s how it went, and it ran in my 
head all that day. I don’t mind saying 
now that I hadn’t a doubt but that we 
was doomed—which is a poor thought 
for a soldier, one he should never let sit 
down with him. The longest day I’ve 
ever known, it was—a day of dead oven 
heat, without a breath to draw. And 
every minute of it us watching, watching. 
And every minute the feeling on us of 
the smash coming, coming. An _ hour 
before sundown the steam rose again, 
sure enough, sudden, as if the whole of 
the flats were one dirty washing-tub. . . . 
And then it came—broke upon us, like 
yellow waves, from every side ! 

But for the wire-work—the entangle- 
ments, you know—which was the only 
decent thing about our blessed fort, we 
should have been swept over before we 
could fire a round. But the wire made a 
dam, so to speak, and gave us time to 
settle down to business and have every rifle 
in the firing line. Ah, no sparing of 
ammunition then! Men can’t think of 
the next day when it’s a toss-up whether 
they’ll be left a second breath of life. 

I got my men into their places—lead 
flying steady. But the Johnnies had 
settled down too: it wasn’t like the rush 
of waves any more, but a slow creep upon 
us .. . and I’m not sure it wasn’t a deal 
worse. That sort of thing went on for 
over an hour. The gun ammunition gave 
out, of course. But, after all, it’s musketry 
that wins a fight, so long as you’re some- 
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thing like matched. But as often as we 
thought we had checked them, we felt 
them, the next instant, a furlong nearer. 
‘That's the sort of thing, sir, that makes 
one desperate, for good or bad; and 
that’s the time when it’s wiser to get the 
lads out of the trenches and lead them 
forward, if so it be you have enough men 
to make something like a charging line. 
But the best of us were already down. 

Well, I was starting (creeping on hands 
and knees) to reconnoitre on the land 
flank where the firing had slacked, and 
I had a notion that it was just a trap— 
and indeed, what with the mist and 
things, we were beginning not to know 
where we were—when, as bad luck would 
have it, a bullet caught me through both 
legs. Over I dropped back into’ the 
trench, like a riddled sack, with all the 
good running out of me ! 

The wits were clean knocked out of 
me, too, for a bit. When I came to 
myself, I was crouching with my back 
against the palisade, spitting the sand 
out of my mouth. 

“ Hurrah, boys!” I said—not exactly 
knowing what to say—made a lurch to 
get up, and was down again like an old 
cab-horse. Everything went in yellow 
swirls before my eyes. ‘ What’s to 
become of them without me?” I cried 
suddenly in my heart. And then, I 
don’t know for how long, I seemed to 
be able to think of nothing. But, of a 
sudden, I caught a word which brought 
my senses back at the double quick: 
“White flag,” some one was saying. 

Something then seemed to open in my 
brain, with a snap, and I saw clear 
enough. Too clear! Aye, and heard 
too! The firing had begun again, and ten 
times hotter it seemed, on the land flank : 
it would soon be the end. And there 
was my little officer boy—I’d had my 
doubts about him all day: he was clean 
off his head ... knew no more what 
he was saying than if he’d been one 
of the poor lads raving down in the 
blockhouse !—well, he was running to 
and fro, behind the firing line, like a dog 
that’s gone crazy, never thinking of cover 
for himself, and he calling : 

“Nothing for it but that... . I 
can’t see you all murdered, men!... 
It’s my duty !—the white flag, before it’s 
too dark, before it’s too late! No help 

”? 


And the men were looking back at him 
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over their shoulders, now and again, 
between their firing ; some with a kind of 
look you may see in a wild beast you have 
stirred up when he’s busy ; others, fool- 
stupid ; one or two with a madness on 
them like his own ! 

Now this is a true story, and as I have 
told you so much, I may as well tell you 
the rest. 

I knew what that poor green lieutenant, 
who ought to have been still at school, did 
not know. I knew what surrender meant 

with those yellow fiends! And 
secondly, I knew—none better—howa panic 
can spread, even among the best ; and no 
one shall say that the ‘Straight Aheads ” 
are not of the best. And thirdly, ’m 
a hard chap, sir, and i never had the 
stomach for surrender: no, not if it had 
been to the best of white men. My rifle 
was lying a couple of paces off—I made a 
crawl for it. And, as I saw the Union- 
Jack beginning to flutter down from the 
point (and it was my own company bugler 
boy’s handiwork with my little officer 
foaming orders at him!) I had but one 
idea, and that was to puta bullet in the 
sick brain that was doing so much mis- 
chief. 

‘Never fear, don’t believe it, lads, the 
white rag will not go up!” 

I tried to shout it. But it was as if my 
voice was running away with my blood, 
and only a kind of whisper came out — 
like a nightmare, sir! . . .Then I tried to 
put my rifle to my shoulder, but (and it 
makes me sick, even now, to remember 
how it felt) I could not even lift it! Then 
the whole of the life I had in me seemed 
to go into a kind of inner cry. A great 
cry it was. It began likea curse: “ God !” 
I shrieked in my soul, and I would have 
called on Him to blast the creature who 
was bringing destruction and disgrace on 
us. But it changed, I never knew how, 
into a prayer. ..an echo of Parson’s 
psalm, maybe... I'll never know, Only, 
up it went, as if my soul went with it: 
“ God, stand by Thy people: let us not go 
downin shame /” 

And, sir, it was answered—though it 
was the first prayer I had ever said since 
I was a boy. ‘That prayer was answered: 
out of the mist a man leaped out beside 
me. I did not know who it was. It was 
a strange face; it bent over me for a 
second, shining white-like, with eyes 
blazing all out of the dimness. ‘Then it 
went from me; and I heard a voice that 


sounded like an angel’s voice to me. It 
was a-calling the men to stand fast—aye, 
better than I could have done it myself. 

‘““No, boys, never fear; no white flag 
shall fly over you to-night. No, our dead 
shall not be shamed! We are English 
soldiers, on Queen’s duty, and you are 
Christian soldiers on Christian duty, 
Hold the fort! We shall hold the fort. 
Up again with the grand old colours! 
No failure where they float on such duty 
as this! Cheer, boys! God is with the 
white man: God is here, with us, the God 
of battles! Cheer, boys : see how she flies 
again—England’s flag! . . . Cheer!” 

Now it’s a queer thing, for I was pretty 
nigh blind, I think; but with my blind 
eyes and my deaf ears, I saw and heard. 
Saw the colours soar up again, like some 
great bird; heard the shouts from my 
boys—strong throats and high hearts ! 

“'They’ve got a man among them,” I 
thought: “1 can let myself go.” And 
let myself go I did—down, it seemed: 
down, down to the flapping waves of the 
river that took me and rushed away with 
me. 





Well, I didn’t rightly come to life 
again till days afterwards; and then I 
was lying in the lap of comfort, in as neat 
a hospital room as ever I saw in my days, 
And on one side of me there was a dark 
young man with eyes that seemed to go 
right through one ; and on the other, as 
tender a woman’s face as a man will ever 
want to have bend over his sick bed. 
Strangers they were to me, both men and 
women ; and both of them wore uniforms 
that were new to me; and they spoke 

{nglish with a kind of way that was at 
once familiar and strange. 

“ He'll do fine,” says the man, 

“And I’ve just set my heart on that, 
doctor,” says she. 

Well, bit by bit I got back into life, as 
it were, and the weeks I missed became 
patched together for me. 

That evening, it seems, when it was 
touch and go with us in the fort, the 
main body had nearly come up to us 
after all; and it was the American flying 
column had the right wing. ‘They came 
on our yellow friends in the rear, and it 
was their fire that had made us think of 
a renewed attack on the flank—/Ae/r fire 
which . . . But well, a tough bit of a job 
they had, at. their end. The saffron 
scoundrels were strongly posted, and out- 
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numbered even them. Half thinking 
they were (the doctor tells me) of falling 
back till reinforcements came up, to 
renew the attack by day, for it was un- 
known ground and the night was falling 
fast, when from the fort there rang over 
the firing the roar of my boys’ hurrahs. 

‘And then,” the doctor says to me, 
“there wasn’t one among us that was not 
mad to get to you Britishers: for it was 
the voice of brother crying to brother in 
the wilderness. You know, Sergeant, we, 
in the big country, have kept the old 
hurrah of the little Motherland. And 
when we heard you cheering behind the 
mist, ahead, a kind of death-cheer—aye, 
it was so, and so it sounded !—why, we 
just went on, you see.” 

Before he’d finished speaking, there 
was a tap-tapping sound, and some one 
came and stood behind my head; and 
the doctor got up from where he was 
sitting, with an air of very friendly 
respect. 

“*Morning, sir,” he said. “ Our Ser- 
geant is just waltzing back to duty.” 

“The Lord be praised for that,” says 
Parson’s sing-song. 

Then he comes round, and I see his 
blue spectacles and his hatchet face 
bending over me, and I see that he is 
wobbling with a crutch, and his leg 
swadded up, like mine! Then, in a 
kind of flash, an idea comes over me, 
and I half think I am mad, and yet . 

“Parson,” says I, breaking in upon 
what he was saying, “would you kindly 
oblige me and take off those specs ?” 

The doctor shoots a look at me as if 
he thought I was going queer again. 
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But Parson, after hesitating a while, pulls 
off his goggles. And there I the 
shining eyes. 

We looks at each other without speak- 
ing. And the colour comes up into his 
face and away again: and then he smiles. 

**So it was you,” I says, in a kind of 
whisper. 

And he answers me straight—it was 
wonderful how he read my thought. 

“Yes, my man.” 

My man! Well, he might have called 
me his child, and I’d have taken it from 
him. I couldn’t get words for the 
moment, being still weak and sort of 
broken. But get them I must. 

** Parson,” I says, “1 ask your pardon. 
And a man you are,—one of the best !” 

The colour rushes up again, and his 
eyes . I never see eyes shine like 
that, ever before or since. He takes my 
hand and gives it just a little shake. 
Then claps on his specs again. 

“You looked. a deal better without 
them,” says I, trying to laugh. 

“* My sight is unfortunately weak,” says 
he, sing-song; “but that evening ”—he 
stops and grows pink again—“I could 
not have seen in the mist,” he goes on, 
more and more mild-like, “ had I not 
removed them.” 

Then he began to fidget with his book. 

“Oh yes, you may read me a psaim 
now,” says I of my own accord. (Upon 
my word I did!) 

At that the American doctor laughs 
and goes to the next bed. And Parson 
begins—the old drone. I could have 
shut my eyes, and thought myself back 
with the fever! 


see 


CHRIST’S EVE. 


F ‘HE stars are frozen in the skies, 


The skies are white with snow, 


The winds are Heaven’s lullabies 


That whisper as they blow. 


The flakes are shivering through the night 


In soft and silken showers, 


And Christ’s Eve, on the brim of light, 


Comes chiming from the towers. 


HERBERT FARJEON. 
























PROLOGUE. 
Enter in a forest of Christmas Trees— 
FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


NCE more, and at the usual time 
of year, 


I-—Father Christmas—duly do 
appear, 
The Harbinger of all the things that make 
The knees of hapless Householders to 
quake : 
The Christmas Tree, Which has to be 
The Epitome 

















(6 } A Pageant 


f 


Pantomime, 





WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


BY J. R. MONSELL. 


Of costly toys For girls and boys 
(Those doubtful joys !) : 

Punctilious Bills, And bilious pills 
For divers ills 

Caused by the rare And too rich fare 
Which Cooks prepare : 


The Christmas Box To each who 
knocks : 

The Children’s Dance, When Grown-ups 
prance : 

The Christmas Cake That Nightmares 
wake : 


Snap-dragon too Of sickly hue: 
And, in due time, ‘The Pantomime!!! 


This brings me (by a method which is 
dear 

To certain Authors) to my reason here. 

I bring you, furbished up to suit the 
times, 

A Pageant of some old Stock Panto- 
mimes : 

If you with penetration read the lot, 

You may extract a Moral—maybe not! 


The Forty Thieves: 
or, A Nasty Jar. 


CHARACTERS. 


Ali Baba ‘ A good young man, 
Captain of the Thieves. 4 vé/lain. 
Morgiana The Pearl of Cooks. 


Chorus of Forty Thieves and other Asses ! 


ScENE I,—Exterior of the Cave of Emporiums. 


Aut Basa discovered. He has a high 

voice, and still higher principles. 

Au (much affected). Lo! it was here— 
or Lo! perhaps over there 

That my poor Father—may I say my 
Pére * 

Of Fathers ?—was, some theorist believes, 

Dismembered by the famous Forty Thieves 


* A Foreign Word—meaning Father. 
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A PAGEANT OF PANTOMIMES. 


On the Instalment System. Oh, Ali Papa, 

I wonder where your Speculations are! 

Tears, idle tears, along my whiskers fall 

That you should have cut up so very 
small,* 


A Wagnerian burst of Music inter- 
rupts him, which stops as abruptly 
as it began. 


Aut (listening intently), Perchance I’m 
wrong, and yet methought I heard 
Music! (Voisy duet between an 
Octoroon and a Macaroon.) 
(shouting) Yes, upon my word, 
There’s some faint sound! Is it, or can 
it be, 
The soft susurrus of a summer sea? 


Soft 


SDP 
= ey 
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Il. 

Then, though the Items that thou hast 
Purveyed 

Should prove Unstable, or be Badly Made, 

Drag thou the Sinner through the Bank- 
rupt Court 

If one Instalment chance to go Unpaid. 
They execute a double shuffle as their 

Captain enters. 


Aut. All hail, great Captain ! 
Captain (folitely). Thanks, the same to 


you. 

Are we all here? Is no one else in 
view ? 

We are! They aren't! Let’s to our 


Cave repair. 





Enter the Forty Thieves. 


Or some stray Zephyr in the Citron leaves ? 
By Jove, it’s not! It is the FORTY 
THIEVES!!! 

(He retires hastily into a Brown Study.) 

Grand March. Enter, leading Asses 

laden with commodities, the 

Forty Thieves. They are dis- 

guised as Merchants—Tinkers, 

Tailors, Butchers, Bakers, Candle- 

stick Makers, etc. Standing in a 

hemi - demi - semi - circle, they lay 

their respective fingers to their 
respective noses, and sing: 


THE RuBAl‘yAT OF COMMERCE. 


1. 
Ere yet the Buyer in the toils is ta’en, 
Be as the Acrobat, and bend in twain! 
When, through the Hire System, he is 
caught, 
Become an Upright Party once again. 


* A Vulgar Phrase—meaning that he died practically insolvent. 


(he knocks) Rat-tat-tat-tat ! 
missionaire ! ! ! 


At these Magic Words the doors swing 
back, displaying a magnificently 
illuminated Arcade of Shops. The 
Forty Thieves drive their Asses into 
this Paradise, and as the last 
disappears, the doors swing to 
again, shutting out the dazzling 


Open, Com- 


vision. 

ALI (cautiously emerging from his Brown 
Study). 

Dear me! Their methods I begin to 
see, 

Thus did they trap my Father—not so 
me. 

Whene’er I purchase from these wily 
men 

I'll pay cash down—they cannot have 
me then. 
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Song. MORGIANA, 


I. 
Ah, what avails it that I feed 
My Master on Roast Beef, Mince Pie, 
And such delights? He does not heed 
Poor little 1! 


It, 
Even Plum-pudding in a blaze 
He doesn’t understand to be 
A symbol of the love that flays 
Poor little Me! 
More. (dolefully) Alas! 
doth my love ignore : 
What’s worse, I think he takes me for 
a bore! 


Enter cautiously the Captain of the 


My Master 











Morgiana. 


Thus fortified I will the Forty dare, 
(he knocks) Rat-tat-tat-tat! Open, Com- 
missionaire !! ! 


The doors Jy open as before, and as 
he goes up, the Curtain comes 
down. 


ScenE II.—Courtyard of Ali Baba’s House. 


Enter Morgiana, sentimentally scour- 
ing a pan. 





Thieves, disguised as an Oil Mer- 
chant. He looks round (being 
corpulent) and, seeing Morgiana, 
Says : 
Carr. Ahem! 
More. (startled). 
Capt. (insinuatingly) 
pretty dear. 
I’ve got a notion. Prithee, lend your ear. 
(She lends it.) 
Buhl-buhl, I have a scheme 





Who’s there ? 
"Tis I, my 


Thank you. 





whereby 
You may grow rich! On everything you 
buy 
For your meek Master, add a small 
addition— 
Say—twopence on each thing. With 
this commission 
You will grow 
rich, and 
then— don’t 
faint for 
joy— 
I'll marry you. 
More. (indig- 
nantly) Get 
out, you 
wicked boy ! 
LO GALCR a 





scheme [| 
wonder that 

you durst 
Give tongue! 
' ' 


Gro to! 4 
I'll see you 





further 
first !!! 








The captain proposes. 


(Exit with 
ladylike  tn- 
dignation.) 














A PAGEANT OF PANTOMIMES. 


Captain. Ha! Foiled again!! No 
matter-r-r!!! lor a time 

Will come when you'll regret that feeble 
rhyme. 

No one about! 
for me 

To perpetrate a short soliloquy. 

(He clears his throat.) 

In vain I’ve tried young Ali to persuade 

To buy on Credit and thus be betrayed 

sy trade into my clutches, like his Pa. 

In vain! Cash down, he’s always paid— 
so far. 

Failing in that, I’ve striven to suborn 

His Cook. She treats my overtures with 
scorn. 

So my last Trump—it now comes into 
lay— 

What ho! 


Then here’s a chance 


Without there ! 
(Enter Forty Jars.) 
Kindly look this way. 
(The lids of the jars fly open and the heads 
of the Forty Thieves pop up.) 
My friends, you know your duty? (they 
wink). Good! But wait— 
The audience don’t. I'll recapitulate. 
You will lie hidden in your jars until 
Young Ali enters, as I know he will: 
When, rising with a suddenness that 
shocks his 
Heart’s inmost feelings, clamour for Christ- 
mas Boxes! 
But soft! He with his Cook doth hither 
come. 
Lie down—and, may I add, the word 
is Mum. 


* If she had not been interrupted, a very 
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(Exit the Captain stealthily, as Ali enters 
followed tearfully by Morgiana.) 

Atl (dstily). No, no. 
wed you—still 

(generously) Vil be a Brother to you, 
if you will. 

More. (sorrowfully) My heart is broken 
—henceforth I’ll be dumb, 

(waxing metaphorical) So when some 
moribund chrysanthemum— * 


I really cannot 





(The Thieves, mistaking this for their cue, 
pop up from their jars.) 

THIEvEs. Give us a Christmas Box! 

Au! (horror-struck). Alas! I see their 
plot ; 

This monstrous imposition I had quite 
forgot. 

I’m ruined ! 

Morciana (with considerable brilliance). 
Not at all, for with great tact 

The Government has lately passed an 


Act 

That Tipping is unlawful, so the fact 
is these 

Can be convicted of corrupt Mal- 


rt 


Practices 


Aut. Saved!!! Morgiana, in return for 
this, 

I'll marry you. 

More. (ecstatically). You really will? 


Oh, Bliss !! 
Aut (érrelevantly). Thus Truth need not 
invariably dwell 
Inside a Jar, or even in a Well! 
CURTAIN. 
pretty bit of imagery would have followed. 





CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT :- 
NO XMAS-BOXES ! 





BUTCHER _ 





The Finale 


of 





the Forty. 











The 
Babes 
im the 
Wood. 


CHARACTERS. 


The Babes. (Such dears !) 
The Wicked Uncle. (44 /) 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 














The Myrmidons. (Of /) 
The Dragon. (fe! Fo! 
fum !) 





ScENE I.—The Wicked 
Uncle’s Sanctum. 


Wicked Uncle discovered filling his evening 
pipe. He looks haggard. 
UncLeE. Dear me! had 
exhausting day ! 
At seven those children woke me with 
their play: 


I've a most 


At nine I had to take them to the 
Tower, 

From there to Madame Tussaud’s for 
an hour. 

When after lunch I wished to stay at 
home 

They made me perpetrate the Hippo- 
drome: 


And, at the ‘l'ea-shop, after it was done, 
Each ate ten cakes!!! I ate A B. C. 
Bun : * 








' The Double Douceur. 


Then, hours before my normal dinner- 


time, 

They rushed me off to see the Panto- 
mime. 

Now soundly snoring is each sleepy- 
head, 


Thank Heaven! 
then—to bed ! 
He lights his pipe. It explodes! 
Overcome, he sinks back into a 
chair, only to find it stuffed with 
pins. The tron enters into his 
soul, and he rings the bell hur- 
riedly. Enter two Myrmidons. 
UncLr. Those graceless Babes have 
cut me to the core! 
I never want to see them any more. 
(darkly) What price will do 
for them in every sense? 
M.’s (ia duet) Ten 
thousand pounds six shil- 
lings and eight pence 
Uncie. ’Tis well! Here is 
the verysum you mention. 
Begone, and give the matter 
your attention. 
(He retires into himself 
and off R.U.E fully.) 
1st M. What shall we do 
with all this gold ? 


Just one pipe, and 


THE 








The Duel, 





* It was very stale ! 


and M. (rising to the occasion) 

Lookhere. We'll spend it. 

ist M. (delighted) What a 
capital idea! 

.[Zxeunt R. and L. to do so. 














A PAGEANT OF PANTOMIMES. 











The Snap-Dragon : 


Scene II.— Dragon’s Lair. 
Enter the Myrmidons, dragging the Babes 
with them. 

ist M. We'll slay the 
Nobody will miss ’em. 

Bases (Aorrified). First let us say our 
little Catechism ! 

ist M. We’re adamant. 
misettes. 

2nd M. (¢ouched) I cannot slay these 
virtuous-minded pets ! 

Cheer up, my Babes! [I'll die in your 
defence 

Or in the attempt will perish! Jeames, 
get hence. 

ist M. (éncoherently). Die, Knave, or else 


Babes 


here. 


Undo your che- 


Ha! ha! No matter what!!! 
(Terrific combat. Each kills the other 


till neither survives.) 

BOTH (x duet). I’m punctured in some 
vulnerable spot. (Zhey die.) 

ist BaBE (drightly). Well, they are dead. 
Still no one can deny 

They’dbe alive, had they not chanced to die. 

2nd Base. Your Epitaph, though some- 
what trite, is pat, 


Harlequinade. 
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Special interview. 


leave the Forest.--Gracious me! 
What’s that!!! 


‘That’ turns out to be a flaming 
Dragon, who, heralded by the 
perfume of burnt brandy, staggers 
on. Everything looks blue. 

1st Bape. Good gracious! It’s a 

Dragon!! Let us fly!!! 

2nd Base. ‘Too late! We're seen !! 

ist: BABE (very beautifully). Then let’s 
prepare to die. 

Botu (Aneeling). First we will say our 
little catech 

2nd Bape (suddenly). Paul ! 

It’s only a Snap-Dragon after all!!! 

They go for the Snap-Dragon, who 

crumbles under their attack and, 
with one despairing flicker, dies. 
The Babes, with thetr mouths 
Sull, sing : 
Let us munch, let us crunch 

Till our appetites flag, on 
This beast, now deceased, 

The fresh-brandied Snap-Dragon. 


CurRTAIN. 


Let’s 





FINALE. 


The Sleeping Beauty. 


CHARACTERS, 


Clown. Anno Domini 1907. Pantaloon. 


Confused noise without. 


Policeman hurriedly. 


of. Clown rises, rubbing himself. 


Hello! 
And here we are again!!! 


CLown (with forced gaiety). 
Hello!! 


Father Time. 
Enter, at a shambling trot, the Clown. 
decrepit, and groans as he lets himself down flat on the stage. 
He stumbles over Clown, picks himself up, and runs 


(Whew ! 


The New Year. 
He is very 
Enter 


Columbine . 


What a twinge of sharp rheu- 
matic pain !). 
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(He suddenly sees the 
What have we here? 


Sleeping Beauty.) 
1 wish I had my 


specs, 

By Jove! AGirl!! And of the Female 
sex!!! 

Lor’ lumme! Ain't she just as smart as 
paint ? 


I'd like to kiss her, but suppose I mayn’i. 
Enter Father Time as Pantaloon. 
Time. Youmay! 
your kiss 
To come to life. 


She’s only waiting for 











The sleeping beauty 
Crown. Here goes! (He kisses her.) 
What’s this! WHAT’S THIS!!! 
At the Magic Kiss, the New Year 
springs to life, and the Clown 
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Two very old friends. 


goes rapidly to pieces. Simut- 
taneously the pantaloons drop 
from Time, and he emerges an 
iridescent Harlequin. He dances 
forward with the New Year, 
and says: 


I—Time—for ever young, though zons 
old, 

Again my fresh-fledged pinions unfold. 

And, wafting up this fresh New Year with 
me, 

Take one more flight towards Eternity. 

Meanwhile the Old Year desolately 
swings 

Into the Limbo of forgotten things 


The Masque is over. Let the Curtain 
fall. 

Good night—A glad New Year to one 
and all! 














Finis. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. 


From a drawing by Hugh Thomson, Rd. 











“CHRISTMAS HOUSE”: 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SHIPWRECKED CREW. 

















‘*Christmas House,” their home on the Crozets. 


From a drawing by a member of the crew. 


TOLD BY THE LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Illustrated by SIMON HARMON VEDDER, from Drawings supplied by the Crew. 
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Christmas Eve on the Crozets. 


“We had two candles on our table, besides a couple of bouquets of native flowers planted in empty milk-tins, a smali 
table cloth, and two tiny Norwegian flags, so that the table, to us, looke most dazzling with light and glitter.” 
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Searching the horizon for help. 


“CHRISTMAS HOUSE.” 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SHIPWRECKED CREW, 
BY H. J. BULL, LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION. 


The Crozets are a group of rocky islands in the southern Indian Ocean, far off the track of the 
great Australian liners, and a favourite ground jor whaling expeditions. The following is a 
faithful record of the hardships of a Norwegian crew which was wrecked there in December 
last, and endured the depth and rigours of an almost Antarctic winter. Not the least 
interesting portion ts the account of such Christmas rejoicings as they managed to tmprovise 
out of the wretched fare that remained from the wreck. It goes on to describe the desperate 
expedition of the captain in fitting out a whaling-boat and navigating an occan of storm and 
danger until he sighted a passing German sailing-ship, and the way in which an English steamer 
was told off to call for the comrades he had left behind in so desperate a plight. 





‘tp the strength of the experience gained pleasing to me than anything else, in 
during my visit to the Kerguelen Captain Ree I found a young man just to 
Islands in 1893 and 1894, as the com- my liking, so that within a very short time 
mercial leader of the Norwegian Antarctic we became fast friends. The days spent on 
Expedition, I last year again planned a__ board the Catherine, in his company, | shall 
small commercial expedition southward with always look back upon with feelings of 
the schooner Catherine. The vessel was unmixed pleasure. On November 11th we 
only a small craft of some 127 tons register, sighted Table Mountain, and our letters 
but in every way well fitted out for whaling for home were sent off by a sailing-ship 
and sealing purposes. She was in command — bound for Adelaide. 

of Captain Ree, a young man twenty-five A course was now shaped for the Crozet 
years of age. Leaving Norway on August Islands, which we reached on November 
23rd, 1906, we had a most favourable passage 23rd, anchoring in American Bay on Sun- 
out, and our small schooner proved to be day morning the 25th. 
a good sea craft; but, what was more 





The weather was 
beautiful, and on going ashore immediately 
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the anchor was dropped the captain and I 
soon discovered that on the beaches and on 
the sides of a small river coming down from 
the valley at the back, there were sea- 
elephants in sufficient numbers to give us a 
full cargo, so that we determined to remain 
inthe bay. The next day all preparations 
were made on board for receiving the cargo, 
and in the course of the week some hundreds 
of animals were killed, the blubber of which 
nearly filled two of our tanks, or about one- 


fifth of the cargo capacity. We already 
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with terrible fury and violence. The night 
was dark, and when the huge seas broke 
against our small craft she was heaving and 
tossing and pulling in her chains, till we 
every moment expected something to give 
way and the vessel to be cast on the rocks. 
To weigh anchor and get away was utterly 
impossible ; the only hope left us was that the 
big chain, purposely bought for the voyage, 
in consequence of my experience in 1893 at 
Kerguelen, would hold. Captain Ree gave 
permission to those of the crew desirous 

















“Right astern of the vessel was a reef of small rocks, on which the waves were dashing 
with terrible fury and violence.” 


calculated that we should be able to leave 
the island about Christmas, or at the latest 
about the New Year, with our little Catherine 
loaded as deep as she could stand. 

On Sunday evening, December 2nd, our 
The weather had 
been fine, but a light breeze from the north- 
east sprang up towards the evening, the sea 
soon began to rise in the bay, and before 
midnight we had a regular burster, with a 
tremendous sea straight on to the beach, 
Our position was very critical indeed ; right 
astern of the vessel was a reef of small 
rocks, on which the waves were dashing 


difficulties commenced. 


of leaving the vessel to take one or two 
The 
prospects of landing safely, however, in the 
darkness of the night, with the heavy surf 
breaking on the 
indeed, consequently no one felt inclined to 
take advantage of the offer. We preferred 
to stay on board, trusting to the chain, and 
that the vessel would hold her ground, 


The Vessel Abandoned. 


Every man had his life-belt on, and was 
prepared for the worst. If the chain had 
broken the fate of all was practically sealed ; 


boats and try to reach the beach. 


sands, were very small 











“ CHRISTMAS 


the vessel would have been thrown on the 
rocks, and in the heavy surf and seas we 
should assuredly have been dashed to pieces 
on the rugged cliffs before getting a safe 
footing. If I live a hundred years I shall 
never forget that night. Sometimes the 
strain on my nerves became almost unbear- 
able, and more than once I found myself 
almost wishing that everything might soon 
be over. Every now and then an extra 
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signs of anxiety, most of them trusting im- 
plicitly to the heavy chain, which in their 
opinion could not possibly break. Neither 
did it. At dawn the wind shifted a few points 
to the westward, bringing the schooner out 
of her dangerous position, and towards six 
o’clock in the morning all danger was over ; 
breakfast could be taken with a good will, 
and the worn-out minds and bodies find a 


welcome rest in the bunks. During the 





we 

ee 

Sided 
I sh Aas Lhe 














“We could now count the eight men on board, and saw that all would be saved as soon as 
they came successfully through the surf.” 


heavy sea crashed against the sides of 
the doomed sending foam and 
sheets of deck. I 
could only admire young Captain Ree, how- 


vessel, 
water all over her 
ever. 
tranquillity ; not a feature in his honest face 


He was the very picture of ease and 


ever changed. He gave his orders in his 
usual quiet and easy way, and at one time I 
was even surprised to hear him hum a 
Yankee ditty. 

Neither did the crew show any particular 


whole day the sea was very high, preventing 
us from getting home our anchors and chains, 
and on Tuesday morning at an early hour 
the wind again came northerly, gradually in- 
creasing to a storm, with very heavy squalls. 
Again we had the same position, the rocks 
just astern of the vessel, and this time it 
meant Captain Ree 
again gave the men permission to leave 
the vessel and make for the beach, and 
about eight o’clock the first boat with five 


disaster and wreck. 
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men and myself left the ship. After a 
hard pull, we succeeded in landing to the 
leeward of the big mountain, bordering the 
north side ef the bay ; the boat was secured 
by dragging it on to a small platform at the 
foot of the mountain, out of reach of the 
heavy swell breaking on the shore. 

When we ieft the ship’s side Captain Ree 
let the flag 
wishing us good-bye, and the mute question 
Is this to be his last farewell to us? 
He had repeatedly said to me that he would 
not leave the vessel as long as she was afloat, 
but on my remonstrating with him on this 
point before leaving the vessel, I obtained 
a reluctant promise that he would take care 
not to expose his life to any undue risk, 


arose : 


fly from the masthead as if 
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of stranding, particularly so as this was his 
first command, and I therefore had my 
misgivings as to his keeping his promise ; 
it was with strange feelings I looked upon 
the flag flying from the doomed Catherine, 
Walking up and down the beach, we never 
took our eyes off the vessel, as she was 
rolling heavily, but still holding to her moor- 
ings. Suddenly we noticed a change in her 
position—she- was undoubtedly nearer the 
rocks than before :.soon after we could dis- 
tinctly see that she had struck. The effect 
was at once apparent: she was sinking 
deeper, and would clearly soon be water- 
logged. Then, to our immense joy and satis- 
faction, we saw a boat manned and quickly 
leave the vessel. I could not, however, 

















“At the next bump the whole vessel suddenly split asunder. 


. .. In less than fifteen minutes there 


was nothing left but a mass of wreckage upon the treacherous rocks.” 


but leave in good time if the vessel com- 
menced drifting. I that 
the young captain entertained some fear of 


knew, however, 


a blot on his reputation as a seaman in case 


ascertain if the full number of eight were 
in it, and my anxiety for the captain again 
became predominant, The men at the oars 
had a hard struggle, as the wind now blew 











“CHRISTMAS HOUSE.” 


a regular gale, and high seas tossed the 
boat about like a cork. At one moment it 
appeared to us as if she must strike the rocks, 
but with hard work they were clear and 
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and in this heap of wreckage, I, with the 
rest, had to bury hopes and expectations 
which had sustained me during many weary 
hours of labour and trouble in recent years 

















“Under the upturned boat a party of seven made their arrangements for the night as well as 


they 


slowly approached the beach, where the swell 
at the time was very high, and dangerous 
for landing. We could now count the eight 
men on board, and saw that all would be 
saved as soon as they came _ successfully 
through the surf. 


The Last of the “ Catherine.” 


In the meantime we had been watching the 
movements of the poor schooner. Sinking 
deeper and deeper, she neared the rocks ; 
a sudden bump, and her mainmast shook, 
shivered, and went by the board ; another 
minute and her foremast followed suit, and 
at the next bump the whole vessel suddenly 
split asunder, the red iron tanks floating out 
from her sides, spreading their contents of 
oil and blubber over the and for a 
moment turning the raging waves into a 
shining and glossy mass of smooth water. 
In less than fifteen minutes there was 
nothing left of our gallant little schooner 
but a mass of wreckage in the shape of 
timber flung upon the treacherous rocks, 


seas, 


could.” 


As the day wore on some preparations 
had to be made for food, and a kind of 
shelter arranged for the night. Penguins 
were plentiful, and as far as I remember 
roasted penguins were the principal meal 
of the day. For shelter more difficulties 
We had only the one boat—the other 
we got next day—but under the upturned 
boat a party of seven made their arrange- 
ments for the night, as well as they could ; 
others got a few boards and turf 
together and so had a kind of protection 


arose. 


some 


against the cold and wet, which at that time 
were rather disagreeable. Ree 
and I found a small hole in the rock where 
we spent our first night. 
not be induced to share my _ bedclothes, 
and, feeling the cold very keenly, he passed 


Captain 


The captain could 


the night mostly in a sitting position. He 
had left the vessel just as he stood, taking 
with him no other clothes of any description, 
and during the night I frequently saw him 
shiver from cold, but my repeated offers of 
one of my blankets drew the same reply : 
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“Oh no, thank you, Bull; I am young, and 
you are old, and | can well manage without.” 

There was no temptation whatever that 
moining to stop in bed longer than neces- 
sary. At first dawn of day we crept out 
from our rocky abode, and had a good long 
stroll on the beach to get our blood into fresh 
circulation. The men soon appeared, and 
the experiences of the first night at the 
Crozets were told and retold, not without a 
good deal of merriment and humour. Some 
kind of breakfast was arranged. During the 
first few days before getting into shape we 
had a variety of food, the different ingredients 
of which would no doubt astonish any man 
with a sense of gastronomy. I would here 
mention that we had on board a fair quan- 
tity of kerosene for our motor-engine ; this 
oil of course ran out when the vessel split, 
and all the provisions saved from the vessel, 
—coffee, beans, peas, flour, and a_ very 
small quantity of bread—got a taint of 
kerosene, besides a thorough soaking of the 
sea-water, Well, a peculiar dish was pre- 
pared by our cook, the taste of which I don’t 
think we shall forget to our dying day ; and 
here is the recipe, in case some of you might 
like to try it: bread soaked in sea-water, 
flavoured with kerosene and mixed with a 
fair quantity of fine sand from the beach 
and ashes from the open fireplace, all jum- 
bled up with plenty of corned beef and made 
into a heavy thick stew. Eaten hot, it grew 
in your mouth every time you moved your 
tongue, and the peculiar feeling of sand 
between your teeth and the strong taste of 
kerosene made you fear for the moment that 
you would never be able to swallow it. But 
we have all xvead “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and 
remember how poor Smike was made to 
swallow sulphur porridge ; and so it was 
with us—we had to swallow it, and down it 
went, This extraordinary dish constituted 
our daily menu for a short time, and was 
named by the men “ chow-chow.” 


“ Christmas House.” 


A very busy time was now before us. It 
was of the utmost importance to get a hut 
built as quickly as possible, the existence 
under the boats being very unpleasant and 
tiresome. The eleven days and nights spent 
under that rough cover told somewhat on the 
temper of everybody. Even if our hard- 
ships could be described as tolerable, 
creeping in and out on all fours was tedious 
and annoying, and we looked forward to the 
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day when we could shift into our villa with 
great hopes and expectations. Everyone 
did his level best to assist the carpenter, 
who was the inventive architect and builder, 
the best labourer, and indeed the man who 
took the fullest share of all the work con- 
nected with the building of the house, which 
for more than two months was to be our home 
on the island. All the materials, such as 
beams, planks and boards, had to be brought 
from the wreck or from adjacent bays, the 
beaches of which were literally covered with 
debris from the schooner, Every evening, 
and for all that, many times a day, we were 
contemplating with pleasure how the work 
progressed, and when at last one evening we 
could fetch our clothes from under the boats, 
and shift them over to the clean, comfortable 
canvas beds in the big “ mansion,” we had a 
sensation as of coming out of a snowstorm 
into a well-heated and cosy room. We 
shifted into the hut on December 15th, and, 
Christmas being near, we called it “ Christ- 
mas House.” Humble as it was, under the 
circumstances it was as good as could be 
expected, and far better than many a hut 
housing people in the old countries. The 
roof was certainly leaky, but in the course of 
time this was mended and the rain kept out, 
A small stove from the cabin on board was 
saved, and contributed largely to our com- 
fort and well-being. There was a special 
small room arranged for the kitchen, one 
of the big oil-kettles found on the island 
being used as a fireplace, and as we settled 
down more and more to our new and strange 
life, everything began to take a fairer shape 
and form. The chow-chow was no longer 
in requisition, and, properly fried or boiled, 
penguin, with soup, was now one of our 
dishes. At a later stage 
of our insular life, our cook invented a 
kind of mincemeat cakes of albatross meat, 
which, fried in whale blubber were really 
delicious. By good luck we had saved from 
the wreck a small mill, which produced the 
mince-meat with great ease. Later on, the 
fine fish in the bay made a welcome change 
in our daily menus, and as long as the 
albatross eggs lasted we were really living 
fairly comfortably. About Christmas time 
our circumstances were greatly improved. 
We therefore looked towards Christmas Eve 
with good spirits. 

I had brought with me from home a small 
pine-tree, which we had carefully nursed on 
board and kept green all the time. Loving 


most common 














“CHRISTMAS HOUSE.” 


hands had sent with us heavy parcels of 
presents for the crew and all kinds of orna- 
ments for the tree, and Captain Ree and | 
were on the passage always hopeful of 
spending a merry Christmas in the small 
but comfortable cabin on board the schooner. 
Well, these hopes were not fulfilled, and the 
tree of course disappeared in the wreckage ; 
but the sea gave back Captain Ree’s Christ- 
mas parcel, containing a nice lot of things 
for himself and a pair of woollen mittens 
knitted by his sisters for each of the 
crew. One of the small coloured Christmas 
candles was picked up on the beach, and, 
together with a few inches of stearine candle, 
enabled us to place two candles on our 
table, besides a couple of bouquets of native 
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and goodwill towards men” was read, a few 
words said about “ Peace on earth,” some 
Christmas hymns were sung, and finally a 
few fairy tales retold from a book. At nine 
o’clock our Christmas Eve at the island 
ended, every one pleased and satisfied with 
the events of the day. 


Questions of Commissariat. 


Our provision store was well supplied for 
Christmas and New Year, not less than one 
hundred and six albatross eggs forming a 
substantial and very palatable contribution 
to our table. The weight of an albatross 
egg is about nine times that of a hen’s egg, 
and the taste in every respect as good. 
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From a drawing. 


Captain Tuitjer. 


THE THREE CHIEF FIGURES—THE NARRATOR, THE CAPTAIN, AND HIS RESCUER, 


flowers planted in empty milk-tins, to say 
nothing of the ornamental display of a small 
table-cloth and two miniature Norwegian 
flags; so that the table, to us, looked 
almost dazzling with light and _ glitter. 
Captain Ree had boasted as his private 
property four bottles of brandy, the only 
spirits on board, Two bottles had been 
served out on special occasions during the 
passage, the third was given out when Hog 
Island was sighted through the mist, and, 
strangely enough, the last bottle was saved 
and carefully guarded for Christmas Eve. 
At six o’clock supper, consisting of a splen- 
did so-called butter-porridge with milk, was 
served, and we all had our very liberal share 
of the substantial meal. In the course of 
the evening, the Gospel of “ Peace on earth 


With a little more economy this large stock 
of eggs might have lasted longer, but we ran 
short too soon and missed the delicacy very 
much indeed. Rice was our substitute for 
bread and potatoes. It had a distinct taste 
of kerosene, but we thought it a boon as 
long as it lasted, and ate it with rare appetite. 
The abundance of fish in the bay was a 
welcome discovery ; we had certainly read 
that fish could be caught, but not till after 
the departure of the boat did we really 
prove their existence. 

The Crozets, as you will see by the map, 
are a desolate corner of the earth, but they 
have been visited by crews at different times 
who had better luck than ourselves. A 
depot and store were laid down in 1680 by 
Captain East, of the British Navy. The 
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wooden shelter containing the provisions had, 
however, blown down, and the tins containing 
bread, sugar, flour, corned beef, carrots, and 
a number of things, were scattered all over 
the place on our arrival. Most of the tins 
were open, and the contents spoiled, exposed 
as they had been to the rain and sun. 
We picked out everything that could still 
be used, and with some careful handling and 
sorting of the contents we got a fair supply 
of flour, corned beef, and condensed milk, 
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A Desperate Venture. 


A few days after the wreck of the Catherine 
Captain Ree one day stated that he and two 
of the men had made up their minds to leave 
the island in one of the whaling boats, in the 
hope of reaching Africa, Australia, or a pass- 
ing ship. No work, however, could be done 
to the boat until the hut was completed : but 
the day after our entry busy hands were laid 
upon it, as it required a good many altera- 
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The only sign of civilisation on the island. 
‘* Remains of huts, large kettles for drying out the blubber, hoop-iron and coopers’ tools, 
are still found everywhere.” 


that would have lasted a few more weeks, but 
no longer. However, with the fish, birds, and 
eggs in summer-time, I hardly think that 
actual starvation could ever be the lot of a 
shipwrecked people at the Crozets, provided 
they have the means of catching the fish and 
birds. Penguins, of course, can be knocked 
down with a stick, but if they leave the 
islands during winter, there only remain the 
skua-gull and some other birds of the same 
species, besides the small teal-duck—which, 
however, must all be shot if you want them, 


tions and additions. Our clever carpente1 
again took the lead. He was very much in 
want of proper tools, as few had been saved 
from the vessel, and he particularly missed 
his saw ; but nevertheless he contrived with 
an axe to fit up the boat in a wonderful 
manner, and, when finished, it was hard to 
believe that an ordinary open whaling-boat 
could have been turned into such an ap- 
parently safe life-carrier, looking now really 
more like a small skiff. 


A cover of canvas 
decked it from fore to aft, excepting a small 
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well large enough to hold three men at one 
time, but generally used by the helmsman. 
Our life-belts made an inner wall all round 
the boat, and another belt of cork in long 
narrow canvas bags was fastened all round 
the outside. In fact, I believe the boat was 
unsinkable, but the experiment was not tried 
before leaving. 

As to provisions, there was an ample 
supply for forty or fifty days. All, or at least 
most of the fresh provisions saved from the 
schooner, such as tinned meat, a few boxes 
of sardines, and other small goods, preserved 
fruit, milk, etc., were put aside for the boat’s 
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that the boat was ready to leave. The 
name given her by Captain Ree was Zhe 
Hope, and it was carved into the stern by 


him at a Jate hour on the lastevening. The 
next day she was safely launched. It took 
some time before the stowing was com- 


pleted, and at last the moment came for 
bidding farewell—a moment which I shall 
pass over without words. 


The Sailing of “ The Hope.” 
At nine o’clock the sail was hoisted, and, 
the flag flying before a gentle breeze, Zhe 


Hlope stood out of the bay. The eleven of 

















“How infinitely small the boat looked on the vast ocean, even more so under canvas than without.” 
y 


crew and taken under the captain’s special 
care. The difficulty was bread, but on close 
examination of some of the tins at the depot, 
it was found that with some care and cleans- 
ing a fair number of the biscuits might be 
used, sufficient for the time mentioned, 
giving each man a couple of biscuits to a 
meal, As no cooking could be done on 
board, the meat would have to be eaten cold. 
An ample supply of condensed milk, to be 
mixed with water, would be a substitute for 
tea and coffee. An oil-cask, properly cleaned, 
was their water-tank, and contained about 
fifty gallons. The boatmen, including the 
captain, were ardent and zealous assistants 
of the carpenter. 
At last the 


announcement 


was made 


us left behind were all gathered on the 
beach, and, seeing the sail filling and the boat 
under command, three cheers were given ; 
but the cheers were far from cheerful —there 
was something like a straw in our throats. 
How infinitely small the boat looked on the 
vast ocean, even 
than without ! 


under canvas 
It looked more like a large 
bird swimming away than a boat containing 
three young precious lives. Smaller and 
smaller she became, and at eleven o'clock 
The Hope disappeared from the horizon like 
a speck. But if Zhe Hope disappeared, 
another hope of quite a different shape and 
build entered our hearts and minds, never 
to leave us 
glorious day. 


more so 


until we saw it fulfilled one 
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Stores Getting Low. 


After the departure of Zhe Hope a less 
active life commenced in our small com- 
munity. Some little work was always at 
hand. The kitchen department, in particular, 
required watchful attention as to economy, 
and the best treatment of the few provisions 
left us apart from the birds and fish, Every 
small luxury, such as milk and a few lumps 
of sugar, was kept under lock and key, and 
the cook showed a great interest in his 
work. He had his fire kindled about five or 
six o’clock in the morning, and breakfast 
served at seven o’clock, consisting as a rule 
of splendid fried fish and a few fritters made 
of flour and water, besides coffee. Coffee, 
well—-the beverage we drank used to be 
nice, hot, and brownish in colour ; but coffee 
—no! Never let me take in vain the 
name of that dear, delicious drink! Every 
man except the chief mate and myself had 
his turn for a week as cook’s assistant, and 
the days went on smoothly and rapidly. 
The chief mate took the lead of the fishery 
department, and brought in fresh supplies 
when required. The want of salt was badly 
felt for a time, but our engineer helped us 
out of this difficulty by starting a “salt 
factory” large enough for the purpose. By 
evaporating a few buckets of sea-water, 
there was left in the bottom of the kettle 
nearly two quarts of fine salt, which would 
last us for a couple of weeks, and as the 
production was not for export, we kept no 
stock, but manufactured salt only when the 
cook’s larder was empty. 


Our Amusements. 


Our naturalist, Mr. Koren, did good work 
as explorer of the island, and very likely 
knows more about it than any man now 
living. To climb half a dozen of the high 
mountains during the day appeared to him 
only a pleasant airing, and when leaving the 
island he probably knew every bird’s-nest 
within a radius of some ten miles. One of 
his fancies was to rear young sea-birds ; but, 
truth to tell, with scant success. On arrival 
at the hut the wet fledglings were generally 
put on the stove in a wooden box, with moss 
and shavings. Our fear that they would be 
found parboiled in the morning was pooh- 
poohed. ‘When uncomfortable they will 
‘ pee-peep,’” he maintained. They generally 
did “ pee-peep” in good time, but neverthe- 
less the end was always the same, the 


death-struggle as a rule taking place in the 
bunk of the naturalist. By his willingness 
to work and never-failing civility, every man 
of the crew greatly contributed to the 
tranquil and undisturbed life we led at the 
Crozets. 

A pack of cards, strictly “our own make,” 
the combined work, in fact, of Mr. Koren 
and the engineer—shortened many a weary 
hour, but it took them fully three days ot 
hard labour to complete the cutting, gluing, 
and painting of all the figure-cards. The 
work was a masterpiece of strength and 
durability. The present appearance of the 
cards shows that they have often “ changed 
hands” during their existence, and as for 
myself at least—well, I never saw a dirtier 
pack in my life. The zealots who consider 
cards an invention from below will admire the 
providential luck of an inventor as far south 
as the Crozets. Gum or glue was necessary 
for the manufacture of our pack: lo! a 
a bottle of gum is washed ashore. A press 
is necessary for a proper finish: hey 
presto! my heavy iron-bound copying press 
drifts up the beach. Suitable white paper 
for back and front is highly desirable: a 
block of writing-paper turns up, w7th fifty- 
two pages remaining of a size just sufficient 
for the purpose. 


Our Newspaper—* The Crozetta.” 


Let me by no means forget the illustrated 
weekly, the Cvozetfa, owned and edited by 
Mr. Koren, Paper being scarce, the size of 
the Croze¢fa was not nearly large enough, 
where the local and personal interests often 
required long discussions. Of more public 
interest were articles on meat and fish; the 
difference of opinion on these subjects 
reached boiling-point between two corre- 
spondents, till pet names were resorted to. 
The final arrival in the bay of our rescue- 
ship, the 7urakina, came as a real blessing, it 
only to cut short this threatening corre- 
spondence ; but when Mr. Koren, at the 
oozing light of our two oil-lamps, read out 
his paper of an evening, a happier and 
merrier audience was scarcely ever seen 
than the ten listeners at “ Christmas House.” 

The Hope and her occupants were never 
out of our minds. Calculations as to the 


time of our possible rescue were daily 
discussed. I had put March 25th as a limit, 
and when April came we thought that very 
little hope would remain of Captain Ree’s 
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safety and our early relief. And so the 
days went by in rapid succession, but most 
monotonously, Gymnastic apparatus was 
erected for exercise : a long line was hauled 
taut between two poles, and it was made a 
condition that any man wishing to leave the 
island, had to walk this tight rope success- 
fully at least once. But again the unex- 
pected arrival of the relief steamer interfered : 
she came too early for any one of us to 
complete the performance. 


A Tall Hat Washed Ashore. 


During the whole time of our stay on the 
island articles of all kinds from the wreck 
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There had frequently been some talk of 
making a visit to one or more of the neigh- 
bouring islands. We knew there was a 
depot at Hog Island, but as the distance 
was some sixty miles, the idea of rowing 
over there in the only boat we had left 
was fortunately abandoned. The apparently 
short distance to East Island, however, led 
some of the men into temptation one day. 
In Findlay’s Directory the distance between 
the two islands is put down at ten or twelve 
miles, and as the weather was calm they 
expected to make the trip in about two 
hours. Careless, as sailors often are, they 
took no other provisions with them than 

















“A pack of cards, strictly ‘our own make,’ shortened many a weary hour... 


present appearance shows that they 
never saw a dirtier pack in my life.” 


were cast up on the beach in the vicinity, 
and sometimes these finds caused a great 
deal of merriment. One day, for instance, 
my swallow-tail coat was saved. When, 
some days later, my hat-box containing 
my silk “topper” was found, the hilarity 
was not reduced. We all agreed that a 
more ironical outfit could never have been 
given back by the sea. Present circum- 
stances affording no opportunity for wearing 
them, the hat was hung up under the ceiling 
in our room—where it hangs to this day. 
I should like to see the face of a jovial 
sailor, entering the hut and finding it. Will 
he not admire the foresight and care of his 
Government in sending out such a hat for 
the use of shipwrecked mariners ? 


. Their 
have often changed hands—and indeed | 


an empty butter-tin filled with water, and 
had even forgotten to take matches ; happily 
one of them found a few in his pocket. 

With this scanty outfit they set out one 
Thursday morning. It was one of the 
few very fine days experienced during our 
life on the island. The bay was almost 
without a ripple, and the boat, pulled by 
eight strong arms, sped along at a fair rate. 
We that were left behind hoped to see 
them back again towards evening ; but 
night set in without their return. So also 
did the next, and my anxiety for their safety 
grew serious. 


An Unlucky Excursion. 


Saturday came and went. We had already 
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turned into our bunks, when heavy steps and 
loud voices outside the huts announced the 
We had very 
little doubt as to their identity ; there never 
was any fear of intruders, so we always used 
unbolted. after- 


arrival of the new-comers. 


to leave our doors Soon 
wards the faces of our comrades appeared 
in the doorway. But how worn and hungry 
they looked in the flickering light of the oil 
lamp, and what an appetite they had stored 
up for the meal that was quickly put before 
them! Like wolves they attacked the meat 
and the fish, which disappeared in astound- 
ing quantities. We could get nothing out 
of them during the meal, but at intervals, 
when the jaws were 
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Sixty Messages by Albatross. 


had 
to the possibility of making our position 
known in case 7he Hope were lost. We 
thought that we might use the albatross as 
messenger, but to invent a practical way of 


There been many speculations as 


making up and despatching our message 
with a fair chance of its arrival puzzled our 
minds for a long time. Again the car- 
penter, our able house and boat builder, 
came to the rescue 
empty 


as inventor. Turning 
into fit re- 
ceptacles, we wrote our messages on long 
slips of paper, rolled them up neatly and 
put them into the 


copper cartridges 





at rest for a moment, 
we heard some excla- 
mations like “ sweet 
home,” “the happi- 
ness of home,” and 
of “being 
again,” and indeed I 
believe that our hut 
on that evening was 
to them as 
ever Buckingham 
Palace was to British 


home 


dear as 


Royalty. It ap- 
peared that they had 
had a very rough 


time on the island. 
Instead of 
they had pulled for 


six long hours before 


two, 








cartridges, which 
afterwards were 

made 
Not less 
than sixty cartridges 


sealed and 
waterproof. 


were fixed up in this 
manner. A party set 


out for Ship Bay, 
where large numbers 
of albatrosses were 
nesting. Our sixty 


messages were at- 
tached to the legs of 
as many birds, which 
underwent the opera- 
tion with great pati- 
ence. It will 
tainly be of 
interest to 


cer- 
some 
know if 
any of our messages 
reached the civilised 








landing in a_ bay 
on the north coast. 
Soon after their 


arrival it commenced 
to rain and blow, and 
they had to spend two nights very much 
exposed to the wet and cold, and with no- 
thing but grilled penguins for food. ‘To get 
off again from the bay proved a_ great 
difficulty, and not before the third attempt 
of launching the boat through the heavy 
swell did they succeed in getting clear of 
the inhospitable place, drenched to the skin 
and barely escaping drowning as the boat 
threatened to turn turtle at each attempt at 
launching. The following week an extra 
Sunday number of the Cvoze¢/a appeared, 
with illustrations by Mr. Koren of the un- 
fortunate explorers, and caused much amuse- 
ment and laughter. 

And so ended all projected excursions to 
the other islands. 


Appeals for rescue were attached to sixty 
albatrosses and the birds set free. 


world. The albatross 
attain a 
very great age, and | 
confidently believe that our cartridges will 
follow the bird to the last day of its life. 
The message that we crammed on to the 
slip of paper, in very small letters, ran as 
follows : 


is said to 


DEAR Sir, 

Kindly inform the Norwegian Consulate 
at Tort of Destination that schooner Catherine, 
of Tonsberg, was totally wrecked in American 
Bay, Possession Island, Crozets, on December 4th, 
1906. On January 11th, 1907, Captain Ree and 
two men left in one of our boats, hoping to reach 
Africa, Australia, or a passing ship ; rest of crew, 
eleven men, remaining here awaiting rescue. In 
case Captain Ree has perished in his noble 
efforts to save us, the Consul would greatly oblige 
by sending an immediate telegram to my address, 











“ CHRISTMAS 


6 Stormbull, 
position, and that all is well at present. 


Christiania,” stating our present 
Please 
also communicate with the leading local press 
on your arrival, and pray liberate the bird in 
return for services rendered us. 
Yours truly, 
H. J. But, 
Leader ‘‘ Catherine” Expedition. 


February, 19097. 


“Beef,” the Captain’s Dog. 


Very amusing theatrical performances 
were given by some of the men, the sea- 
elephants on the beach, and “ Beef,” the 
When the  sea-elephant is lying 
dozing, you can approach the animal as near 
as you like, but he is always sensitive to 
touch, and will quickly raise his head, and 
his huge body as well, if any one is touching 
The great trick was to geta noose of 
rope round his hind flippers, and let him 
struggle a little to get free again ; but this per- 
formance had a great resembiance to belling 
the cat, as the sea-elephant can deal pretty 
powerful blows with his tail. The temptation, 
however, was too great,‘and one or the other 
usually succeeded at least in getting the poor 
brute noosed. And so commenced the play 
—the animal heaving and jumping as well 
as it could, the men holding on at the other 
end of the rope, laughing and shouting, and 
little “ Beef” running madly about, barking 
as if he wanted toadd his contribution to the 
general merriment. “ Beef,” our true friendon 
board as well as ashore, really deserves a few 
words. He wasavery affectionate little dog, 
and a great chum with every one. Captain 
Ree was immensely fond of him, and it was 
with great reluctance that he left him behind. 
I gave him, however, a solemn promise that 
we would care well for the dog and bring 
hin home if by any means possible. He 
was a funny little fellow, too, knowing a good 
many tricks: he would extinguish a match 
and also knock off the ashes of a cigar with 
his paw; in fact, Captain Ree declared 
“Beef” to be the most wonderful specimen 
of a dog the world had ever seen up till now. 
The wonder began shortly after his birth, 
when he was bought as 


dog. 


him. 


a reputed “St, 
Bernard whelp,” whereas he never grew 
beyond the size of a bull-terrier. On the 
sandy beach of our bay he reigned supreme ; 
there he was the terror of the penguins and 
the young sea-elephants, which he would chase 
into the water with a great noise and merry 
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jumps, looking extremely proud and happy 
as they disappeared in the sea. He would 
even attack the huge old animals, biting 
their tail-flippers and making them open 
their big jaws, which as far as we noticed 
was the only show of defence made by these 
harmless animals. 


Wild Life on the Island. 


The origin of all the Crozet Islands is 
Not far from our hut 
the site of an old ‘crater could easily be 
distinguished, A lovely little lake now takes 


distinctly volcanic. 

















“Beay.” 


the place of the flames burning thousands 
of years ago, The soil is in many places 
marshy and swampy, but wherever the sea- 
elephants have rested or the birds nested, 
the manure has caused luxurious and rich 
grass to spring up, where sheep and goats 
would find plenty of food. On the sloping 
sides of the mountains, up to a fair height, 
fine grass is growing, and although the 
climate is somewhat rough, it would at least 
be warm enough in summer for these animals 
to live and thrive in the open. 

The bird-life is very rich as to numbers, 
but poor as regards variety of species,—the 
albatross, three kinds of penguins, the skua 
and another variety of gull, a teal-duck, and 
perhaps a few others: that is all. When 
robbed of her solitary egg, the albatross 
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would remain contentedly hatching nothing 
for weeks. The king penguins were as 
easily satisfied. If their egg was removed 
from the fold between the legs and replaced 
either with the emptied shell or even with a 
round stone, the bird would waddle away as 
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eight days’ steaming from the Cape, and 
fourteen days from Australia. Many traces 
of the sealing establishments in former years 
are seen almost in every bay of the Crozet 
Islands, and we know that merchants from 
the Cape Colony years ago carried on a 

















The Rescue of ‘The Hope.” 


** We were soon under the lee-side. 


Davits and tackle were made ready, and 7he Hofe was hoisted 


on board the splendid vessel.” 


happy as a sandboy and strutting with 
prospective mother pride. 

Of four-footed animals we only noticed 
the sea-elephants and a few rats, the 
latter most likely brought by the sealers 
visiting the island in years gone by. The 
Crozets lie at about 46° S., distant about 


lucrative trade. The reduced price of oil, 
and the total extermination of the valuable 
fur-seal have long ago made these establish- 
ments altogether worthless ; but remains 
of huts, large kettles for drying out the 
blubber, hoop-iron and coopers’ tools, are 
still found everywhere. 
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An Island 
Graveyard. 


Close to our hut 
there was a grave- 
yard, which I very 
often visited. The 
spot was selected 
with great taste, 
lying on a small 
hill with an open 
view of the great 
Indian Ocean. The 
graves were bor- 
dered with the only 
ornaments at hand 
—a fence of staves, 
such as are used 
for making barrels, 








keep her friendly 
eyes upon her sons. 
Rich and luxuriant 
vegetation covers 
the small grave- 
mounds, and a 
beautiful little star- 
shaped white flower 
grows in great 
abundance round 
them. The first 
beams of the rising 
sun, as he shows 
his glowing face 
above the horizon 
of the immense sea, 
will shine and glitter 
on these graves, and 
here, far from home 








and on two of the 
graves the memorial 
tablets were still in 
good order. The inscriptions gave the 
names of two young seamen, one from 
Prussia, the other from Ireland, who both 
died in the ’sixties. Even if no earthly 


‘*When robbed of her solitary egg, the albatross would and _ relatives, the 
remain contentedly hatching nothing for weeks.” 


bodies of the young 
seamen will rest un- 
disturbed by the turmoil and noise of the 
civilised world, until the call of the great day 
of resurrection. Sad thoughts, however, 
were always ny companions during my visits 

















“The island contained a rude and tiny graveyard, with the remains of twa 
seamen, who had died on voyages years ago and been buried in this 


far-away spot.” 


mother or sister will ever have an oppor- 
tunity of planting a flower on their lonely 
graves, Mother Nature herself seems to 





to the graveyard. I could not repress the 
question: Who will be the next to find a 
resting-place here forever? If any, nature 
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would point to yourself as the senior of the 
colony, but for all that it may be several of 
us, before any rescue arrives. Such thoughts, 
however, were not to be disclosed. On the 
contrary, it was of the utmost necessity to 
keep the minds of my comrades as cheerful 
as possible. Better far to go home and dig 
up a good story to brighten them up a little. 
Stories were always well received, and at 
least for a time dispersed any gathering 
gloom. And so the days wore drearily on, 
until Captain Ree and his companions had 
found salvation in a passing sailing-ship, 
and sent us rescue from Australia in the 
shape of an English steamer. But I will 
leave Captain Ree to tell his own story 
later, and proceed with my narrative of 
‘events on the island. 


The Rescue. 


On the day of our rescue there was some- 
thing very strange about the dog, which 
possibly students of animal psychology may 
be able to explain. He always used to 
share the bed of one of the men, and would 
remain quiet until the usual hour of rising. 
But on this particular morning, quite 
contrary to custom, he became so restless 
at about six o’clock that the cook, already at 
work, could not keep him indoors, but had to 
let him out. Lying awake, I heard the cook 
exclaim: ‘“ What the dickens is the matter 
with the dog?” “ Beef” was running about 
on the sands apparently mad with joy, barking 
and playing in a most unusual manner. 

Now, this question arises: Had the dog 
any presentiment of the coming event of the 
day? Is it possible the dog’s instinct was so 
sensitive that he could hear, feel, or smell 
the approach of the steamer, which did not 
reach the island till one o’clock? We are 
all willing to admit, I dare say, that nature 
has still many secrets hidden from us, so 
although the behaviour of the dog may only 
be a strange coincidence, I simply relate the 
fact, leaving the explanation to others. At 
any rate, I am glad to say that I have been 
able to keep my promise to Captain Ree. 
“ Beef” came with us to Hobart, where his 
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landing certainly met with many objections 
from the authorities on account of the laws 
against importation of animals. However, 
after seeing the Premier’s Secretary and the 
Minister of the Lands Department, besides 
making half a dozen visits to the Custom 
House, I finally did get him landed. Later 
on, he was shipped home in a Norwegian 
vessel, so that Captain Ree may still hope 
to have “ Beef” in attendance when lighting 
and smoking his cigar. 

And so came the day of the arrival of the 
steamer! Howshall I convey to any reader 
our thrilling sensation, when the sound of 
the rocket fired from the 7urakina struck 
on our ears? Shall I ever forget our joy 
how the men rushed on to the beach, got hold 
of the boat, and how that boat came through 
the water, the men forgetting hats and boots 
and everything, only eager to get out to the 
big steamer with the flag hoisted, to save us? 

Yes, waiting for us! There was no longer 
any mistake: rescue had come, and 7he 
Hope, or at least her crew, must in conse- 
quence have landed safely somewhere. 

And then the reception we received on 
approaching the big steamer! Cheers went 
up from hundreds of passengers, there was 
shaking of hands and greeting of welcome 
from kind Captain Forbes and all the crew 
downwards ; every one on board had appar- 
ently no other thoughts at the time than 
how to make us feel happy in our new 
surroundings. 

The sensation, that afternoon, of sitting at 
the tea-table with luxury spread out before 
our eyes, on a clean table-cloth, and such 
delicacies as an abundance of bread, butter, 
cakes and jam within reach !—to understand 
the sensation one must arrange to be cast 
away on a desert island and spend some 
months @ /a Robinson Crusoe. 

The fortnight we spent on board the 7wra- 
kina is certainly one of happy memories. 
We seemed endowed with new life, fresh 
blood, and hopes for the future, and we were 
soon looking forward with determination to 
recommence the work so suddenly broken 
off by the wreck of our schooner. 


THE RESCUE: A SEQUEL. 


Eight Days on the Indian Ocean in a Twenty-footer. 
By Captain Ree. 


The boat named 7he Hofe was ready on 
the stocks on January roth, and the follow- 
ing morning, awaking early, I found the 


sun shining brightly, the bay smooth, with 
a light westerly breeze. The cry, “All 
hands turn to!” brought the boys out in 
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a hurry. The boat was safely launched 
and anchored a few fathoms from the 
beach in order to get on board our ballast 
and provisions. At nine o'clock The 
Hope was ready for her mission. Having 
adjusted our compass, the moment came 
for shaking hands with the boys. I noticed 
that tears were glistening in more than 
one eye, and they all repeated, “God be 
with you, captain, and a happy voyage 
to you all!” Indeed it was a queer 
moment, but in order not to make the 
parting too sentimental, I cut it as short as 
possible. My two comrades and I went on 
board, hoisted our sail, and stood out of 
America Bay, carried along at a spanking 
rate before a fresh breeze. A Norwegian 
ninefold hurrah reached us from the shore, 
and we answered with our flag and rifle, 
drawing echoes from the mountains. The 
boat, however, sped quickly along, the figures 
on the beach grew smaller and _ smaller, 
whilst the high, snow-capped mountains on 
the island appeared ever more gigantic and 
grand in their wild, silent, and majestic 
beauty. 

The Hope commenced pitching in the 
westerly swell, and we soon found our- 
selves carried out on the wide Indian 
Ocean. On the high seas the land dis- 
appeared from our view when the boat 
descended into the green valleys of the 
waves, but when on the tops of them we 
could see the land, until it vanished through 
the foggy mist. The wind, increasing 
to quite a stiff breeze, compelled us to 
reef, and the boat sped along at an 
excellent rate. Splash and spray came 
over her, and we had to put on our oil- 
skins, which remained on almost during 
the whole time we spent in our boat. 
For the second time in my life I found 
myself sea-sick. The air beneath the tar- 
paulin cover was so stuffy and the room so 
cramped and small that I repeatedly had 
to pay tribute to the angry god, and even 
the boatswain did not feel quite happy, 
immune as he had always thought himself 
under any circumstances at sea. In the 
meantime, night came on. We divided 
the night into watches of two hours, and 
I went to bed, or rather tried to lie down; 
but turn and twist as I might every way, 
my body was always too long or too 
broad ; it was necessary to coil up in all 
angles and shapes, and sleep was out of 
the question. 
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A Terrible Night. 


At twelve o’clock my turn at the tiller 
came. It was a singularly strange sen- 
sation to be sitting all by oneself in the 
pitch-dark night, watching and dodging the 
heavy seas, which thundered after us with 
phosphorescent tops stretching far behind. 
The boat was so fearfully small that every 
nerve had to be strained to keep her well 
clear of breaking seas. Everything, how- 
ever, went well, and we only occasionally 
shipped some water, which was soon bailed 
out. Three days in succession the weather 
was fine. We made good progress north 
and eastwards, and the courage on board 
the little skiff rose high. Then, one evening, 
we got a storm from north-east. The sea 
became short and angry, washing repeatedly 
over the boat. We decided to make fast 
the sails and heave her to the weather by 
the sea-anchor, but the boat would not keep 
her bow to the wind. She would keep on 
falling off, and the seas broke over us time 
after time, in spite of the oil-bag to windward. 
This would never do! Up went the 
anchor, asmall patch of sail was hoisted, and 
off we ran before the wind, oil being con- 
stantly poured into the sea. All our clothes 
and everything else were drenched through 
and the weather felt bitingly cold. The storm 
also kept increasing ; so our prospects were 
gloomy indeed. Two men were bailing ; 
the third held the tiller. Indeed it was a 
battle for life, and the worst night I have ever 
spent. Steadily and quietly the boatswain 
and Hans worked away, and not a complaint 
was heard. Neither was the conversation 
very brisk. Now and again | heard an ex- 
clamation such as “She is getting on”; “ It 
will be lively to-night” ; “ Give me a chew, 
Hans” ; “ Mind the helm, captain” ; “ Hold 
tight, boys !” 

We had little or no hope, any of us ; but 
there was, of course, no necessity to mention 
it. Prayers, however, were sent up that 
night, and I should think they must have 
been heard. At the break of day heavy 
showers of rain fell, which lasted for several 
hours. It did not exactly bring us warmth, 
but it laid the heavy seas, and gradually we 
noticed the wind abating and veering round 
to the west. We had had to steer south- 


wards, and during the gale we had sped 
along at a terrific rate, so that at this time 
we had been driven considerably southwards 
Never mind, we could not help 


again. 
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it. As the day wore on the sun appeared, 
we got our wet clothes and bedding hoisted 
up in the rigging, and had a good meal. 
Our bread had been soaked by sea-water, 
but had to be eaten, and fortunately I had 
a box of apricots, which tasted well along 
with the preserved meat. Again we had 
a few days of changing weather with rain, 
wind and calm, but we progressed north- 
wards with renewed courage. 

On the seventh day it was calm and sultry, 
but the sun went down in red glowing cloud- 
banks in the west, and a high swell was 
commencing from that direction. “It will 
be upon us again, captain,” Hans said. 
We took in every reef in the sail, and pre- 
pared for a new fight. The night, however; 
passed away quietly, some angry gusts of 
wind from the north warning us of coming 


danger. How I did pray that the gale would 
spare us! At four o’clock a.m. I changed 


watch at the tiller with the boatswain, 
At the time there was a heavy threatening 
bank of cloud in the north. The boat- 
swain dived underneath the canvas-cover, 
and soon afterwards both he and Hans were 
fast and audibly asleep. I looked round to 
discover, if possible, a sail—but in vain. 
All round the horizon nothing white could 
be seen. I was sitting dozing a little, 
now and again looking northwards at the 
approaching storm, and was thinking upon 
many strange things—foremost, perhaps, on 
the poor fellows left behind at the Crozets, 
where they were hoping for a speedy rescue 
through us, and then on all the dear ones 
at home. What would they say if they 
could see me sitting in a small boat on the 
endless Indian Ocean? A mercy at least 
that they could know nothing about it. 


“A Sail! A Sail!” 


The wind commenced to increase. Well, 
well—we could do nothing more, everything 
was ready and prepared for the gale. Sud- 
denly I was struck by the appearance of 
an unusual number of albatrosses. These 
birds are wont to congregate about vessels, 
and now I counted three—four—seven— 
even up to thirteen, soaring around our 
boat. I looked round and _ northwards. 
Was my mind wandering? ‘There I saw the 


tall, swelling rigging of a big sailing-vessel, 
with topped royals coming dancing towards 
us, her handsome clipper-bows throwing 
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fountains of foam and_ spray. 
boys!” I roared to those underneath the 
canvas-cover—“a sail!” The rifle and the 
flag immediately appeared, carried by my 
comrades, who stood staring at the big 
ship. The flag flew to our mast-top and row- 
locks and oars were soon unshipped. Now 
we saw the mainsail furled on board the 
sailer, her royals followed suit, and soon the 
gallant vessel was hove to; next we could 
hear the sailors singing. We pulled at the 
oars for all we were worth, and were soon 
under her lee-side. Davits and tackle were 
made ready and 7he Hofe was hoisted on 
board the splendid vessel, which proved 
to be the De Ruyter, Captain Heinrich 
Tuitjer, of Emden, Germany. The vessel 
was on passage from Philadelphia to 
Japan, and Captain Tuitjer, coming on 
deck at 5.30 in the morning, immediately 
discovered our boat. At first he took it 
to be some kind of fish or a big seal, but, 
grasping the telescope, he soon made out 
that it was a small boat with three men 
on board, and—good sailor as he was—he 
at once set about saving us, and carried his 
resolution out with the greatest quickness 
and skill. 

Thank God! We were saved, and found 
ourselves on board a big, fine sailing-ship. 
Captain Tuitjer was kindness personified. I 
was shown into a comfortable cabin, had 
a good bath, and got some hot, delicious 
chocolate along with a splendid breakfast. 
What a change from hardship to comfort ! 
We had covered no less than 720 statute 
miles during the eight days on board our 
small boat, having reached 42° S.E. and 
62° E. long.—not bad in such a short time. 
Soon after our arrival on board the gale 
broke loose in all its fury, and, big as the 
De Ruyter is, she had enough to do with 
her lower topsails, so that our rescue did 
not come an hour too soon. Captain 
Tuitjer once said to me: “It was a 
madman’s undertaking, that one of yours, 
to try to sail from the Crozets to Australia, 
and you would never have reached land in 
that boat.” 

Well, it may be that it was tempting 
God; but He it was, however, who set us 
in the way of safety. And as to myself 
I preferred this risk to the other, of re- 
maining possibly for years on a desolate 
island with thirteen comrades, while there 
was a boat left in which to attempt a 
rescue. 


“ Hullo, 
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EPILOGUE. 


Let me add that Captain Ree, after having 
been picked up by the Ve Ruyzer, and after 
a sojourn aboard her of twenty-one days, 
was ultimately taken off by the tug-boat 
Alacrity, of Melbourne, outside Port Philips 
Head (Hobson’s Bay). He and his boatmen 
were most enthusiastically received by the 
kind inhabitants of Melbourne; and the 
Melbourne Club and the Stock Exchange 
Club made him an honorary member, treat- 
ing him with great friendship and courtesy 
during his stayin theccity. He finally shipped 
for home in the fine Aberdeen liner the 
Persic,and met with great kindness from the 
captain, officers, and passengers, arriving 
home in Norway in the middle of April. I 
am happy to say that all three captains— 
Captain Ree, Captain Forbes, and the Ger- 
man Captain Tuitjer—have been honoured 


by King Haakon with the knighthood of 
the order of St. Olav of the first class. 

It was Captain Ree’s arriving at Hobart, 
of course, that gave the alarm and sent the 
Turakina out of her way to call at the 
Crozets and pick us up. I stayed in Australia 
for some three weeks, and coming home by 
the Orient liner, the Offir, left her in 
Marseilles and took train across the con- 
tinent, arriving in Christiania on May 2. 

In conclusion, my readers will be glad to 
know that our experiences have not deterred 
us from resuming our work. The new expedi- 
tion to the Crozets will leave Norway in a few 
days by Norwegian s.s. So/g/imt (3,000 tons). 
Captain Ree will be in command, and I am to 
join the expedition as the appointed leader. 
The crew will consist of about seventy-five 
men, including scientific staff, 


H. J. B. 

















Home again. . 


Mr. Bull, Captain Ree, and ‘ Beef,” his dog, 
An amateur photo taken at Christiania. 








«tis part of my profession,’ interrupted Mrs. Bracegirdle, ‘to discern—understand,’” 
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BOWEN. 


I. 


\ | RS. ANN BRACEGIRDLE was 
radiant in white silk and swans- 
down ; her velvet hat was tilted 

charmingly over dark brown curls, and 

cast a bewitching shadow over those eyes 
that held the town in thrall, All the 
fashion of London was gathered in Mr. 

Samuel’s toy-shop in Piccadilly, and many 

were fair and many were famous, but 

none was either so lovely or so famous as 
the brunette in the swansdown. 

’Tis a paradox that hath always found 
power, that the outwardly splendid have 
some secret sorrow, and they who are 
the envy of others are in reality the most 
to be pitied. "Twas so with sweet Mrs. 
Ann Bracegirdle. While admiring eyes 
followed her progress through Mr, 
Samuel's gaileries, while all the ladies 
were jealous and all the gentlemen 
gallant, while her gay exterior deceived 
the wisest, the heart in her bosom beat 
in a sick, faint fashion. 

They said she was Diana, a statue as 
cold and white as the snow that drifted 
without ; they said she was cruel as she 
was charming, and that, while many had 
died for love of her, she had given not 
one thought, not one glance, to any. 





ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
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FLINT. 


Alas! she knew this was not so: she 
knew one to whom her glance had ever 
turned, one for whom her heart had 
throbbed the faster; she knew one who 
had proved she was no statue ; her ears 
had always been open to his flatteries. 
Flatteries? He loved her. 

She was assured of that—the Marquess 
did not court her because she was the 
toast of the town and a famous actress— 
he loved her; she had thought he would 
marry her—that had been the bourne of 
all her possible happiness ; then into her 
paradise had come a lady from the 
country, a pale young Marchioness with 
indignant eyes. .. . Alas! 

Mrs. Bracegirdle, leaning on her 
brother’s arm, came to a point where, 
round a glass case, a crowd fluttered. 
‘They are looking at something wonderful 
—it will not trouble me ; I am thinking of 
eyes that have wooed me, lips that have 
besought me, and a pale young wife with 
a child in her arms”—so ran her poor 
thoughts, distractedly. But she smiled 
gaily upon them all as they made way 
for her, and her sparkling glance belied 
her thoughts. 

’Twas a string of black pearls they 
gazed at, a thing said to have been worn 
round the white neck of Mary of Scotland ; 
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there was a bloom on them such as is 
shown by the cheek of a grape--in all 
thirty, as large as a lady’s thumb-nail. 
The price was as princely as the jewels, 
for the black pearls shared with Mrs, 
Ann Bracegirdle the glamour of beauty, 
fame, and rarity; and these things must 
be paid for lavishly. 

The high price gave an exquisite 
value to both: the lady who could not 
be bought with a coronet was a precious 
thing indeed, and worth striving for; the 
pearls at a price large for any wealth were 
the envy and desire of every belle in the 
town. 

Neglected to-day, the array of chicken- 
skin and ivory fans, the fine webs of lace 
from Venice, the grinning purple and 
green monsters from China, the slim 
polished canes with agate and cameo 
handles, the crystal watches, the gilt 
clocks from France, the doeskin gloves, 
fringed and embroidered, the little porce- 
lain buttons delicately painted, the china, 
the silver; satin skirts crushed round the 
case where the black pearls lay, fair faces 
bent over them, light voices praised them, 
and every lady looked covertly at her 
escort: ‘An’ if some one would buy it 
for me!” 

But the purses of the fine gentlemen 
did not equal the desires of the fine 
ladies. Mrs. Bracegirdle smiled faintly 
to see the glances that were purposely 
misunderstood, the hints that were 
ignored. Gallantry has limits ; ’tis a fine 
thing to fight for a rose, a foolish thing 
to spend a fortune on a toy ; though both 
have the same end, to please a woman, 
the first is easier and more prudent-- 
especially if one have lost more than 
he could afford the night before at the 
Cocoa Tree, have just bought my lady 
a curricle or a black page, or given a 
masquerade to startle St. James’s, 

Mrs. Bracegirdle’s smile deepened ; she 
wondered if any of the suitors who had 
praised her charms as beyond price 
would buy the pearls for her. It was 
Christmastide, and so a fair excuse for 
a gift. 

She laughed at her thought. There 
were many of these gallants in the shop 
now ; one of them vowed that black pearls 
were an abortion, hideous; another said 
they were vastly unbecoming; a third 
declared frankly: “Split and sink me! 
the price is purely impossible.” 

Mrs, Bracegirdle was choosing china ; 


an assistant brought the pieces and laid 
them for her inspection on an oak table 
before her; since every one crowded 
round the pearls, and she had dismissed 
the few who followed, she was almost 
alone with her brother in the dark corner 
of the shop. 

Her delicate fingers handled a dish 
of Nevers ware, a royal blue ground, with 
a pattern in thin white and a glittering 
yellow ; she considered it, laid it down, 
and took up a Moustiers teacup, white, 
decorated with a severe design in blue. 
Her heart was not in the choice; she 
gazed at them languidly. The attendant 
showed her a Chaffagiolo vase ; she pro- 
nounced its rude shape and bright lustred 
colours provokingly ugly ; a duchess had 
bought the companion yesterday, she was 
informed ; but Mrs. Ann Bracegirdle was 
not moved—she again considered the 
Moustiers cup. 

Her brother had moved away; she 
sank into a reverie in no way connected 
with the cup she held in her hand. A 
light footstep and the rustle of a man’s 
skirts made her look up, and, actress as 
she was, she could not on the instant 
frame the light greeting she desired: it 
was the Marquess, 

He stood opposite her, with a fervent, 
pleased air, as one sure of his welcome ; a 
little angry colour crept into her cheeks, 
but with brown eyes and red lips she 
smiled on him, 

“T am choosing a tea service,” she 
said easily. “I did not expect to see you 
here to-day.” 

“ Why not?” he asked. Between the 
full curls of his peruke his attractive face 
showed cool and composed, but with 
a purpose and a fire in the handsome 
grey eyes that contradicted the careless 
elegance af hismanner. “I came because 
I thought I should find you here; now, 
why did you not know that?” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle set down the Mous- 
tiers cup. “Lud!” she cried, with a 
smile that showed an entrancing dimple ; 
*T thought the Marchioness came to 
town yesterday ?” 

So some tatler had informed her! 
He was half angry, half relieved, but 
showed neither feeling. 

**T saw her in the park,” continued 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, “ yesterday; I con- 
ceived that you would be showing her 
London this morning. She is fresh from 
the country, is she not?” 
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She picked up the cup again—and 
again set it down. 

“The Marchioness has her own diver- 
sions,” he answered coolly, nettled by 
her show of indifference. 

She lifted her eyes from contemplation 
of the Moustiers cup and her fine hand 
encircling it. ‘And is this one of your 
diversions ?” she asked, with a complete 
change of manner—pale gravity now, and 
lips curving tragically. 

If her hope was to move him, to stir 
him beyond concealment, she succeeded : 
a bitter pride and a bitter pain flushed his 
face ; the mask of his easy manner slipped 
aside, showing the angry tumult beneath. 

“Diversion!” he repeated in a thick 
voice. “It may divert the devil, 
madam !” 

Again her manner altered. ‘Oh! I 
understand,” she said with a sweet sadness. 

’*Twas aiways considered that her quick 
sympathies and keen comprehension 
made her so moving an actress. As she 
said, she understood, and for that reason 
she could play neither the affronted nor 
the offended woman, nor take him up 
with reproaches, tearful or angry; she 
understood. 

The Marquess leant on the table, 
looking down ; the light from the high 
window touched his arm and shoulder, 
shone in the pink silk of his coat and 
glittered in the band of sequinned em- 
broidery on his cuff; but his face was 
in the shadow of a tall black bureau that 
darkened the corner where they sat. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle leant back in her 
chair; her breath lightly stirred the 
swansdown on her collar and bosom; 
out of the shadow he looked up at her 
swiftly, and she looked at him. 

As he gazed at her sweet face he 
thought fiercely: ‘What a pitiful thing 
it is to be an ordinary fool, an unthinking 
fool—to have given all I had to give to 
a dull country miss, when this woman 
of women was somewhere in the world 
waiting for me!” 

And she thought: “It is over now. 
I shall never know again such joy as I 
have known, nor such pain as yesterday 
when they showed me his wife ; one life, 
one love—it is over now !” 

Aloud she said, with only the slightest 
tremor in her voice: “Do you like this 
china, my lord? ’Tis new from France, 
and much admired, they say.” 

For answer he said, very earnestly: 
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“You understand ? 
to me . 

“Tis part of my profession,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Bracegirdle, ‘“‘to discern— 
understand.” She laughed from her 
throat. “You also are a man of wit— 
you are here for nothing more than to 
help me choose my china—you under- 
stand also?” 

He clenched the hand that lay along 
the table. “I will not take your mean- 
ing,” he said masterfully. ‘I will not 
give it all up ”—he strove after his usual 
manner—“ so easily.” 

With his other hand he swung his glass 
to and fro; to an onlooker his attitude 
was careless; to Mrs. Bracegirdle his 
voice was eloquent of all she could not 
read in his shadowed face. 

He laughed, gaining assurance from 
her silence; his glass flirted in and out 
of the shadows, catching the light vividly. 

“ This—lady ”—he avoided her name 
and her title—‘“ need not disturb our...’ 
he felt for the word—“ friendship.” He 
wished to say that his wife was dull, that 
his marriage had been a mad mistake, 
that he had never cared for her, but the 
still, sweet presence of the woman held 
him silent ; instinctively he felt that she 
would leave him at any hint of slight 
towards his wife to her, yet her quiet 
emboldened him. 

“Sweet Ann,” he said very low, “you 
would not be unreasonable ? ” 

She had her fan at her lips, the ivory 
stem of it resting against her soft bosom. 

“Why do you speak like this?” 
answered, and smiled. 
you afraid ?” 

He leant out of the shadow; his face 
showed nearly the same hue as his lace 
cravat, but his grey eyes were undaunted. 
“ Of losing you,” he said boldly. 

“Why, Lud!” she cried lightly and 
steadily, “I shall not leave the boards 
because your wife has come to town; 
there will always be your old place in 
the pit, an you care for it.” 

The spy-glass hung slack in his hand ; 
his face reddened. 

“And you must bring your wife,” 
added Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

At that he lost control, and 


Very well. Listen 





she 
“Of what are 


said 


something passionate under his breath, 
but still audible, though Mrs. Bracegirdle 
feigned not to hear, and instead of taking 
any heed of it put out her hand and 
fingered his wide cuff. 
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*“‘ How finely ’tis worked!” she said 
softly, looking at the gorgeous embroidery 
of glass sequins and silk roses. He 
glanced at her keenly. ‘Your wife did 
it?” she asked under her breath. 

“How did you know?” He winced 
obviously. 

“Why !” she answered between a smile 
and sigh, “it looks the work of patient, 
devoted fingers, my lord.” 

“You mock me!” he said angrily, 
his colour high. ‘ By the Lord, madam, 
you mock me!” 

He imprisoned the hand that touched 
his cuff, and held it firmly, leaning to- 
wards her heedless of the public place. 

Her. eyes flashed between fear and 
anger. ‘“ You will not do that,” she said, 

He withdrew his hand at once, but he 
smiled defiantly at her and was about to 
speak, when : 

“Your wife!” said Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and unfurled her fan, 

The Marchioness! He had not ex- 
pected her here ; but he was in no way 
moved by her sudden appearance—a very 
fine gentleman did not dream of being 
troubled by his wife’s recognition when he 
met her abroad; the Marquess took to 
swinging his glass again, waiting for her 
to pass. 

But Mrs. Bracegirdle was not so certain 
that the Marchioness would pass; she was 
from the country. 

A lady and a gentleman accompanied 
her ; she looked very young, very pale ; 
among the great black feathers of her hat, 
on the shoulders of her blue velvet 
walking-habit, lay a few flakes of snow. 
She came straight down the gallery, not 
looking about her or feigning any interest 
in the objects her companions admired ; 
then, perceiving her husband and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, she hesitated, while the colour 
rushed over her face and throat, and she 
stood irresolute—for a moment only. 
With a quick step and a high carriage 
she came towards them; several people 
turned to watch her as she swept round 
the black bureau, and paused at the table 
where her husband sat. 

The Marquess rose and stared at her, 
red with annoyance; he had imagined that 
even her rustic breeding had given her 
more savoir faire than this. 

She, trembling, and pointedly ignoring 
the actress (whom obviously she knew), 
addressed him with a poor attempt at 
ease, resulting only in defiance. “It is 


vastly agreeable to have met you, George 
—will you take me round the galleries ?” 

Her manner, assurance pitifully near 
tears, her use of his name, her open 
claiming of him as if he were some 
truant country swain, caused the Marquess 
to turn from red to white with wrath. 
“ Madam, I am in attendance on this 
lady,” he answered with a dangerously 
cold politeness. 

But the Marchioness would not take 
warning; she on her side had heard 
things; human nature was stronger than 
fashion. “This—lady?” she repeated, 
her hand clenched tightly over her cane 
and gloves. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle rose ; her white dress 
made a soft shimmer in the shadows ; 
she gave her lovable little sad smile. 
“ Will you not present me to your wife, 
my lord?” she said gently. 

The two women surveyed each other : 
in the Marchioness’s tear-stained eyes, 
anger, pride, and misery ; in Mrs, Brace- 
girdle’s, tenderness and a sad appeal. 

Then the younger woman spoke, 
“ Present me to a play-actress !” she said, 
in a low, shaken voice. 

The Marquess shuddered with anger. 
“Ts it your intention, madam, to publicly 
insult me?” he asked under his breath ; 
and at his darkened face his wife fell 
back. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle glanced from one to 
the other piteously. “My lady, 1 am 
only an actress,” she said sweetly, “ but 
the honour of your acquaintance would 
not be lost on me. I am Ann Brace- 
girdle.” 

‘The Marchioness stood rigid, ignoring 
the famous name of the incomparable 
beauty, as if an orange wench had spoken. 
“Do you desire me to patronise your 
playhouse?” she asked in a hard voice. 
“Ts that what you mean, madam?” 

The Marquess went hot with shame, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle had kissed the Queen, 
and taken tea with duchesses; earls 
contended for the honour of her hand 
to her chair ; she had had her choice of 
coronets. The scorn of this stiff country- 
girl rebounded on himself, humiliating 
him. 

“My lady,” said the Marquess un- 
pleasantly, “permit me to remind you 
that this is St. James’s—your ladyship had 
forgotten ?” 

He was so near the limit of his en- 
durance, that even his wife perceived it ; 
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she controlled herself, and moved away 
with her friends, white set, laughing 
miserably. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle’s bosom heaved. If 
she had said she understood, meaning 
thereby why he had concealed from her 
the hasty marriage he had sickened of, 
and the fierce chafing at an irreparable 
mistake, she also understood the position 
of the proud, neglected young wife, fired 
beyond discretion by the sight of her 
rival. She had acted foolishly, enraging 
her husband and exposing herself; but 
Mrs. Bracegirdle understood. 

“T’m damned unlucky!” 
Marquess unsteadily. 
and ask your pardon.” 

“No—oh no!” Then Mrs. Brace- 
girdle laughed. “For what? Lud, don’t 
they always teach country misses that 
players are—impossible ? ” 

He stared at her with a passionate face ; 
she put her hand quickly on his arm. 

“My lord—my lord, we have not the 
excuse of ignorance if we forget this is 
St. James’s,” she breathed. “They are 
beginning to stare.” ‘Then aloud, “Come 
and see these famous pearls, my lord.” 

His look gave assent to her wisdom and 
her charm: in stately fashion they came 
down the gallery a pace behind the 
Marchioness. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was sweetly composed ; 
the Marquess, provoked and _ infuriated, 
had a flaunt and daring in his manner— 
an extravagance of homage towards his 
companion, a boldness of admiration in 
his air, to show his wife how little she had 
gained by her cquntry-bred impertinence. 

For her part the Marchioness laughed 
loudly and jested, covering her bitterness 
with a poor mask of feigned indifference. 

With outward ease Mrs. Bracegirdle 
submitted to the inevitable, but she felt 
inward shame—shame and _heartache, 
deeper, more terrible than any his wife 
could know ; with her, it was for what was 
over. 

Carelessly the Marquess put up his glass 
and looked at the pearls, 

“The lady who receives them will 
know she has a devoted lover,” smiled 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. ‘ The price, good Lud, 
Is prodigious ! ” 

She uttered a mere commonplace ; but 
he took her up instantly. 

“Are they still unsold, then?” His 
grey eyes flashed to her face. 

“They are the most beautiful jewels 


said the 
“She shall come 
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in England,” she said, “and should be 
worn by the most beautiful of women!” 

He rested his glass against his chin, 
studying her. “A brunette!” 

Thestrained laughter of the Marchioness 
came across the shop. Mrs. Bracegirdle 
could bear it no longer. 

“T will return home, my lord!” She 
looked round for her brother, saw him, 
and beckoned. 

She would have taken leave of the 
Marquess then, but he tore down her 
opposition with a high hand, and saw her 
to her curricle before them all. She 
caught his wife’s tragic eyes on her—his 
wife standing forgetful of the gilt mirror 
she held in her hand, forgetful of the 
forced laugh on her lips, of her com- 
panions, of the crowd, while she watched 
her lord smiling on the brilliant beauty of 
Ann Bracegirdle. 

The actress, under the influence of those 
eyes, bestowed only a curt farewell upon 
her escort ; but the Marquess stood on the 
snowy road with his hat in his hand, and 
smiled after her undauntedly, though she 
had shut the window, and sharply turned 
her lovely head away. 

She gazed out of the window at the 
lead-coloured sky, at the houses and street- 
posts outlined in snow, at the drab-coloured 
passers-by, and shivered. 

The tall young Marchioness once had 
also had her romance ; stiff, awkward, and 
cold now, once she too had been melting, 
charming. ‘“ Ah, what have I robbed her 
of?” cried Mrs. Bracegirdle, and her 
heart answered: ‘‘ Everything!” ‘‘ Does 
she love him so?” she mused with a touch 
of disdain, as if she wondered, was he 
worth a woman’s broken heart ? 

Her rosy, white-mittened fingers pulled 
at her fan. That of all men she should 
have chosen this one—why? She did not 
know, but she knew that she was constant, 
and had not two hearts to give. 

Then a little sharp colour flamed into 
her face. How did the Marchioness think 
of her? ‘Present me to an actress!” 
she had cried, and with genuine horror in 
her tone. Did she share the opinion of 
the country dames who held “actress” 
one with “vice”? Did she hold her, in 
her genteel parlance, a “bad woman”? 
Ah! it was over; and, “Fie on all this 
for a mere man!” thought Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, as the curricle paused before her 
door. 

Yet five minutes later she sat before 
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her mirror dabbing eyes that were red 
with tears. 

“Oh! folly,” she said aloud, in an agony 
of selfreproach. ‘“ Am I not a woman of 
wit ?” 

She went downstairs to the white and 
pink room where her parrot, her monkey, 
her harpsichord, her books, soothed her 
with their homely aspect; the sweet 
familiarity of the place, the bright cosy, 
light of the fire, were pleasant things. 

She pushed back the lovely bright 
brown hair that curled round her face, 
and seated herself by the hearth. 

She must act to-night—Mr. Dryden’s 
raving Empress. Her little black page 
interrupted her thoughts, bringing a 
packet left for her ; she laid it down idly, 
not knowing the hand it was addressed 
in. Before her seemed to rise the proud 
face and cold brows of the Marchioness ; 
yesterday she had learnt a little of her 
history : a Miss Ann Whiteford, one time 
a country beauty. Mrs. Bracegirdle dis- 
missed the subject: why must she ever 
linger on it ? 

To distract herself she opened the 
packet, and a small tooled leather casket 
was revealed. 

She unfastened the lid, and gave a cry 
under her breath. 

‘The black pearls !—and a note (with the 
ink hardly dry) from the Marquess. 

She became very pale as she broke the 
seal with trembling fingers. So he dared 
so much—he valued her so much! 
He- 

His note was brief, written evidently 
in Samuel’s shop on a leaf of his note- 
book. 





“ SWEET ANN,— 

“We did part something un- 
kindly, Will you wear these sometimes, 
thinking of me—ah! not unkindly ? Will 
you accept them, so showing that you 
smile again on your devoted servant? 
Sweet Ann, in charity !” 

Pride and joy fired her cheek. He had 
bought them for her; he had given them 
magnificently, as if they were merely roses 
or ribbons. Instantly on her momentary 
triumph followed shame, nay, anger. 

Oh! what thoughts had he of her that 
he sent a gift like this ? what did he intend 
to buy when he paid a fortune for these 
pearls? More than the jewels—not dear, 
but cheap—he held her, then; he knew 


she had no right to take, he none to offer, 
nevertheless he had dared. 

She put the pearls from her. “Oh, my 
lord !—my lord!” she said, gazing at his 
letter on her lap. “You have mistaken 


me!” 


HH 


‘The Marchioness sat in her stately, 
dark drawing-room, Through the tall 
window was a dreary view of the grey 
square, and thick descending snowflakes ; 
from the sombre ceiling, heavy painted 
goddesses smiled: the place was splendid 
but gloomy. She was not alone. A 
friend, a voluble and gossiping lady, seated 
opposite, held up a pink silk hand-screen 
between her face and the fire. 

They were discussing my _lady’s 
grievances. 

“Qdious!” said the lady confidante. 
“Why! I believe, my dear ”—she lowered 
her voice—“ that your coming to town will 
make no difference. Did you notice them 
yesterday in the toy-shop? I think he is 
going to buy the baggage those pearls, my 
dear.” 

“He would never dare!” whispered 
the pale young Marchioness. ‘‘ He could 
not be so—shameless.” 

The other lady smiled in the superior 
knowledge of town life. ‘‘ There is the 
excuse of Christmastide, my dear—and I 
will tell you one thing. Lady Joan was 
in Samuel’s yesterday afternoon, and the 
pearls were gone, she says.” 

“Well!” said the Marchioness, with 
desperate eyes. 

“Well, there are not many men in 
London able to buy them, and I heard 
my lord say yesterday—to her ' 

My lady interrupted, colouring proudly. 
“You are a gossip, Kate.” 

The friend tossed her head. ‘Oh! if 
you care to submit so vastly tamely to be 
slighted and neglected for a pert madam 
from the theatre—ruddled with red and 
white to the eyes, too.” 

“Mrs. Bracegirdle is not painted,” said 
the Marchioness coldly. “She may be 
wicked, but she is beautiful.” 

“Oh ! fie on you to condone his taste,” 
pronounced Kate. “ Lud! but you might 
as well have stayed in the country and 
left him free with his Chloe, as come to 
town in this spirit, to mope indoors.” 

The Marchioness flushed again; the 
feeling that she had but come to London 
to expose herself as an unloved, despised 











“*They told me’—she vaused, then added simply, ‘that you were in love with Mistress Bracegirdle, my lord.’” 
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wife before his world, forced the bitter 
tears into her eyes. ‘Of course,” she 
said faintly, “if this be true, I shall go 
back.” 

“If?” echoed Kate, and flirted her 
hand-screen suggestively. 

The proud colour burnt deeper in my 
lady’s cheeks. ‘“* Yes—if,” she repeated. 
“T think he still cares for me.” Then 
she grew very pale and still, and turned 
her head away. 

Her friend rose to take leave; if the 
Marchioness were not in the mood to 
discuss her husband’s shortcomings, the 
visit promised to be dull. Stinging my 
lady with an account of the presents she 
had received, and the masquerade she was 
to attend, she left. 

With a haughty face the Marchioness 
sat alone in her dreary splendour, and 
gazed into the great shadows of the room, 
My lord was abroad, with Mrs. Brace- 
girdle perhaps !—perhaps he fastened the 
black pearls round the fair throat of the 
actress. ... 

Oh! if he had done it—bought for her 
the jewels all the ladies of St. James’s 
desired ! 

Silent footmen entered and lit the 
candles in their gilt sconces ; the Mar- 
chioness sent for her little boy to keep 
her company, caught him on to her knee 
and rocked him to sleep in the firelight, 
pillowed on the rich folds of her flowered 
satin gown. 

Presently, when the door opened, she 
looked up with a ‘painful expectation at 
her heart—if it might be he. . . . It was 
the servant with a packet for her. She 
laid the sleeping child in the great 
tapestried chair, and took it with in- 
different hands. 

From her mother, perhaps, or her 
sister ; but she discovered a jewel casket 
and a letter, the handwriting of which 
brought her trembling to her feet. 

She held it to the light of the candle 
near, and read: 


“ SWEET ANN,— 
‘We did part something unkindly. 
Will you wear these sometimes, thinking 
of me—ah! not unkindly. Will you 
accept them, as showing that you smile 
again on your devoted servant? Sweet 
Ann, in charity!” 


With the colour bright in her cheeks 
and her bosom heaving, she turned to 
the casket and opened it. 


The famous black pearls ! 

The Marchioness stared at them a 
moment, then crushed his letter to her 
lips, and broke into the relief of happy 
tears. 

Ah! how she had misjudged, how she 
had listened to slander, when all the 
while he had been thinking of her. Not 
for the famous actress, but for his country 
wife, had he bought this magnificent gift. 
He had come back to her—nay, rather she 
had never lost him ; she was distinguished, 
honoured before every one; who would 
dare to call her. slighted or neglected 
when she wore these round her throat? 

She kissed each of the pearls with 
trembling lips; she was a_ different 
woman; the hard look left her face, 
the proud repression was gone from her 
mouth. Ah! he did well to stare her 
down when she resented so his mere 
civility to Mrs, Bracegirdle. She blushed 
for her rustic manners and vowed to make 
amends ; then, stepping to the mirror, she 
fastened the necklace round her throat. 

As she stood so, she saw in the looking- 
glass the door open and the Marquess 
enter. 

He advanced into the room, swinging 
his cane by the tassels, his hat under 
his arm ; she turned, her face rosy with 
blushes, her eyes sparkling, and the black 
pearls glimmering round her neck. 

The Marquess stopped dead, and ceased 
to swing his cane. 

“You see, sir,” she said unsteadily, 
*‘that—I—am wearing them ?” 

“ Wearing what, madam?” he answered, 
in a strange voice. 

Her stiff dress rustled as she came 
towards him full into the yellow candle- 
light. 

“Your gift,” she whispered. 

His grey eyes wandered from her 
happy face to the pearls. He paled a 
little, bit his under-lip, and was silent. 

“What can I say?” murmured the 
Marchioness, with a break in her voice. 
“* My dear, dear lord, I do thank you for 
this honour done me.” 

She crept to his side, and lifting his 
hand kissed it; he stood still, looking 
at her. 

“You said,” she continued, ‘‘ that we 
parted unkindly 

“T said?” he interrupted. ‘ When?” 

“In your letter,” she answered—“ the 
letter you sent with these.” She touched 
the necklace. 
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“‘ Ah—yes,” said the Marquess slowly. 
“The letter I sent with those.” 

“°-Twas my fault,” she murmured: “ I 
was foolish, jealous.” 

The Marquess sat down at a table near 
the wall, laid his cane across it, and played 
with the tassels, staring at the ground. 

“Are you still offended with me?” 
pleaded his wife. “I have been vastly 
cold and stiff since we came to town, 
but I did not know London manners, 
and they told me ” she paused, then 
added simply ‘‘—that you were in love 
with Mistress Bracegirdle, my lord.” 





He looked up with a set face. “So 
they told you that, did they?” 
She crimsoned with shame. “And I 


believed it—oh! forgive me! I mistook 
common courtesies—I did not know—I 
was unmannerly yesterday—but your dear 
note assures me I am forgiven.” 

He moved in his chair and gave an 
awkward laugh. “Is it these pearls have 
softened you so, child?” he asked, his 
face curiously strained and pale. 

“’Twas the thought that sent them,” 
she answered softly, ‘‘and your words, 
Ah! my pride and pleasure a 

“For the Lord’s sake, child!” he said, 
and rose abruptly, cutting short her speech, 

She looked surprised. ‘“ Are you not 
glad that I am pleased ?” she questioned. 

He stared at her. “Why! yes—yes.” 

The great folding doors opened ; the 
servant murmured a name, and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle entered. 

She went straight to the Marchioness 
and took her hands, “I have come,” 
she said, ‘to wish you the good wishes 
of the season, my lady. We have met 
only once, but I was on my way to the 
theatre ; I vowed I would come in.” 

The Marchioness smiled frankly up at 
her ; she read in this action a desire to 
allay rumours that her own behaviour 
yesterday might have given rise to. 

‘Madam, | hope you will be my friend. 
I do desire it. Have you seen my lord?” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle swept him a curtsy 
where he stood silent. With great pride 
the Marchioness unclasped her necklace 
and held it out. “My lord’s Christmas 
gift to me,” she said. “You saw this 
yesterday ?” 

_She exulted to her soul that Mrs. Brace- 
girdle should have found her so, with her 
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husband and this magnificent gift. The 
actress admired and praised it until my 
lady’s heart went out to her. 

“T shall be late at the theatre,” said 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. She saw the sleeping 
boy in the chair. ‘‘Ah! but he is sweet, 
my dear.” She kissed him, her eyes 
suddenly full of tears. 

** My lord will see you to your chariot,” 
said the happy Marchioness, 

The Marquess had not spuken a word 
since the visitor entered; in silence he 
watched the two women take leave; in 
silence he followed Mrs. Bracegirdle on to 
the landing and closed the door. Then 
he turned to her and—‘“ Now,” he said, 
“what does this mean?” 

Under the drooping brim of her hat 
her great eyes met his steadiiy. “It 
means that you made a mistake,” she 
answered, ‘“‘and I corrected it.” 

“You know ” he began. 

“T know some one placed the wrong 
superscription on your gift,” she said 
quietly. “And so it came to the woman 
to whom it meant insult.” 

“ Ann !” he broke in, 

“Instead of the woman to whom it 
means joy.” 

He looked at her brilliant beauty, and 
coloured with the first shame of his life. 

“ Do you care so little?” His tone was 
humble. 

She lowered her voice. 
than you will ever know.” 

He gave a smothered sound of sorrow. 

“ Ah! hush!” she said, turning her sweet 
face away. “I have done my part—you 
will do yours? ” 

He understood her ; the red of humilia- 
tion was still in his cheek. 

Neither spoke again. He came with her 
to the door; her rose-coloured curricle flew 
off in the snow. She did not look back. 

The Marquess went upstairs to his 
wife. She met him with her sweet face 
glowing with the joy of their first wooing ; 
he kissed her with lips he knew to be 
unworthy, abased before her trusting 
gratitude. 

“Sweet Ann!” he said unsteadily, and 
now even in his soul he did not mean 
the actress. 

So Mistress Bracegirdle brought him 
back to his first love, and the black pearls 
proved worth their price. 





“TI care more 
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the physical sciences led a certain 

school of writers to try to claim for 
history the honour of being also a science, 
there has been a tendency to represent all 
the changes and developments which 
history records as being the result of 
general causes operating upon mankind at 
large or upon large groups of mankind, 
races and peoples and nations. 

Such causes are to be found partly in 
the geographical position of peoples, partly 
also in their social state, in their wealth or 
poverty, in the beliefs and ideas they hold. 
By these causes the conditions under which 
men live are altered. So too their 
thoughts and their habits are altered ; so 
their political systems grow and change. 
Thus one generation comes to differ 
from the generation that went before ; 
thus each generation finds new questions 
to solve, and looks at the old questions 
with new eyes. 

Writers of this school are, in their effort 
to represent the whole course of history as 
due to general causes, obliged to neglect 
or disparage what may be called the 
Personal Factor in history—that is to say, 
the influence of individual men who over- 
top their fellow-men, and who have 
exercised a specially powerful influence 
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upon the world either by their acts or by 
their writings. 

These conspicuous men cannot well be 
fitted in to what is called the scientific 
treatment of history, because no one can 
tell when they will appear, nor where, 
nor why it is that they appear at one time 
and are wanting at another. Hence the 
school referred to tries to represent the 
“great man” as being merely the product 
of his age. He is, they say, himself the 
result of “general causes.” All he does 
is to express ideas which some one else 
would have expressed if he had not done 
so, or to lead in a path of action which 
some one else would have pointed out if 
he had not done so. 

Other writers, again, have conceived 
of history as being first and foremost the 
result of the action of a succession of 
great men. Thomas Carlyle, for instance, 
regards it as primarily a series of bio- 
graphies. He does not ignore general 
causes and tendencies: he knows toomuch 
to fall into that error. But he loves to 
dwell upon the Individual. He sees a 
great figure towering above the crowd, and 
fixes his eye upon that figure. History is 
to him the record of what the Heroes 
have done in driving the dumb or irreso- 
lute masses. Julius Cesar, Cromwell, 
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Mohammed, Frederick II. of Prussia, are 
among the Heroes. 

All dispassionate students will admit 
that both the schools of writers referred 
to have got hold of a part of the truth. 
There are such things as general causes 
governing the march ofevents, But it is no 
less the fact that there appear now and 
then men of such exceptional force that 
they affect the march of events, and make 
its course different —so far as we can judge 
—from what it would have been if these 
men had not appeared. 

One of the chief reasons why we can so 
little predict the future is our inability to 
foresee what individual man will appear to 
lead other men. Six years ago people who 
knew the broad facts of the situation might 
have foretold that there would be a conflict 
between Russia and Japan, and might 
have foretold also that the Japanese would, 
with their intense patriotism and _ their 
strenuous earnestness in fitting themselves 
for war, prove formidable antagonists. 
No one, however, could have foretold the 
respective talents for naval and military 
strategy of the Japanese and Russian 
commanders ; yet it is to these talents that 
the course of events has been largely due. 

Accordingly the careful and cautious 
student of history will not venture to lay 
down many general propositions regarding 
the respective importance of General 
Causes on the one hand, and of the 
Personal Factor on the other. Perhaps 
he will not go beyond such statements 
as the following : 

The most potent forces in history, and 
the most widely operative, are the general 
causes. 

No single man can turn back or even 
stem these forces when they have already 
become strong. 

But it is only after the event that we 
can tell how strong a force has become. 
There is no way of measuring it except 
by the result. Accordingly an individual 
man who finds himself opposed to a 
tendency which appears to be at the 
moment dominant ought not to cease to 
resist it, for it may prove to be weaker 
or more transient than it seems, - His 
resistance may lead others to resist whose 
antagonism has not yet declared itself. 

Although general causes move the world 
and sweep individuals before them, the 
individual is not therefore unimportant. 
A movement may be general and 
irresistible. 


But the personality of the 
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man who leads it may accelerate it if he 
is bold and resourceful, may retard it if 
he is over-prudent, may turn it into 
some particular line, may colour it by his 
own beliefs or passions, may place it on 
a higher or a lower moral level. The 
Personal Factor may be great and have 
enduring consequences, even though the 
tendency existed before the man appeared 
and continues after he has vanished. 

It is useless to try to define in general 
terms the part played by the Personal 
Factor. Beyond the recognition that it 
is a factor, although a secondary one, 
there are no principles to be applied to 
the matter. All that can profitably be 
done is to illustrate by a number of in- 
stances the ways in which the Great Man 
and the General Tendency work into one 
another. Nor is it only the great man 
that has to be regarded. The small man 
also makes a difference, if he be in a 
position of power and influence. A weak 
or wicked king or pontiff may leave a 
mark in history almost as enduring as 
does a hero, So let a few conspicuous 
and familiar cases be taken in which in- 
dividual men have counted for much in 
determining the course of events or the 
growth of ideas, and let us note, from 
observing these causes, what forms the 
relation of individual influence to general 
tendency may assume. 

After the successful return of the ten 
thousand Greeks from the heart of the 
Persian Empire, it became plain that the 
apparent strength of that monarchy was 
delusive, and that a comparatively small 
force of trained Western troops might 
overturn it. 

None of the Greek cities was big 
enough for the enterprise ; nor had any 
other European State shown the capacity. 
But it so happened that the son of the 
Macedonian king, who had trained a large 
army and had reduced many of the Greek 
cities to dependence, was a man of bound- 
less ambition and extraordinary military 
talents. He destroyed the Persian Empire 
in three battles, and altered the whole face 
of Western Asia, enabling Hellenic civili- 
sation to spread as far as the Tigris and 
the Hyrcanian mountains. 

The Persian Empire would doubtless 
have broken up within a century or two. 
It was already decaying. Some Greek or 
half-Greek prince might have conquered 
parts of it. But the appearance of such an 
exceptionally gifted man as Alexander 
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profoundly affected the position. He did 
the work suddenly and so completely that 
the new kingdoms which arose after his 
death on the ruins of the Persian dominion 
were all headed by Hellenised adventurers. 

The general causes which were under- 
mining the empire founded by Cyrus were 
already at work. So were the causes 
which were spreading Greek culture over 
the Asiatic coasts of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea. But without the personal 
action of Alexander the history of the East 
would have been quite different ; and if he 
had lived forty years longer to consolidate 
his conquests, instead of dying at thirty- 
three, the results of his personal action 
would probably have been still greater. 

Charlemagne was the child of his age 
and a typical representative of the Teu- 
tonic people whence he sprang. He was 
guided by the religious ideas of the time. 
He fought with his neighbours, as any 
strong and aggressive king of those days 
would have done. He tried to effect 
those religious and political reforms which 
the wisest minds desired. But he did all 
those things so much more effectively than 
any of his predecessors or successors for 
several centuries that he made a far 
greater impression upon the Church and 
the Italians than any one had done since 
the line of emperors had ceased in the 
Western countries. 

Accordingly he was crowned emperor 
in Rome, and a connection was established 
in his person between the imperial title 
and the King of the Franks which, though 
interrupted at times, never ceased there- 
after till a century ago, and which had 
immense political anc. legal importance 
down till the days of Charles V. 

This remarkable connection, fertile in so 
many consequences, was due to the person- 
ality of Charles the Great. Had he been 
a less energetic conqueror or a less pious 
devotee of the Roman Church, there 
would in all probability have been no 
re-establishment of an emperor west of 
the Adriatic. 

The more civilised men become, and 
the greater the share which the people 
at large take in the direction of affairs, 
so much the less is the importance which 
we are nowadays likely to attach to the 
political leadership of any single man. 
Nevertheless, there have been instances 
in comparatively recent times in which 
the qualities of the individuals have made 
an immense difference. 
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What would have happened in England 
during the Great Civil War had there 
been no Oliver Cromwell? Without him 
the king might probably have been over- 
thrown, probably also dethroned, very 
possibly put to death. But when the 
throne was empty, no man except Crom- 
well was big enough to fill it, under a 
a title lower than regal, but with equal 
or greater powers. No lesser man would 
have conquered Scotland. There might, 
perhaps, if we may venture to guess, have 
been a republic. But a republic might 
well have broken down befoie 1660 ; and 
in any case the subsequent history of 
England would have been different. 

What would have happened if the 
gigantic figure of Bismarck had not stepped 
upon the stage in Germany? In 1862, 
when he became First Minister of Prussia, 
the German patriots had for half a century 
been planning and striving to secure the 
unity of their country. 

Little success had been attained. The 
country was distracted by the rival preten- 
sions of Austria and Prussia to play the 
leading part, as well as by the jealousies 
and self-interested claims of the minor 
potentates. In four years Bismarck, aided 
no doubt by the talents of a great general, 
had ejected Austria from Germany and 
drawn half of the country together into a 
Confederation controlled by Prussia; in 
five more years he had, after the war with 
France, created the German Empire with 
his master King William asits first Emperor. 

Could any one less astute, less resolute, 
less bold, have accomplished these things ? 
Probably the Germans would ultimately have 
been united as a nation and a State. But 
union might have come to pass under 
Austria, instead of under Prussia, if Austria 
had possessed a Bismarck and a Moltke 
and Prussia had not. Or the union might 
have come thirty, forty, fifty years later, 
when things had become different from 
what they were in 1870, and the conse- 
quences would have been enduring. The 
time when an event happens may make 
all the difference to the character it bears 
and to the results that issue from it. 

Let us take an instance from a country 
in which circumstances were less favour- 
able to the exercise of dominating force 
by one man than they were during the 
English Civil War of the seventeenth 
century or the German struggle for unity 
in the nineteenth. 

When the American Colonies declared 
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themselves independent of Great Britain in 
1776, their enterprise seemed to European 
observers almost hopeless. Ships, money, 
men, military experience, were all on 
the side of King George III.; and a 
considerable party in the colonies still 
adhered to him. 

Many were the causes which gave 
victory to the colonial arms; and three 
of them were purely personal causes, due 
to the individual qualities of the men 
concerned. 

George III. was an obstinate man, not 
without cleverness, but narrow-minded 
and an inept diplomatist, who did not 
know how to divide his opponents by 
timely concessions. His ministers were 
mostly incompetent, and his generals, with 
few exceptions, still more incompetent. 
Wolfe was dead and Clive was dead. 
Wellington and Moore were still boys. If 
Britain had a great commander among 
her sons, she did not find him until, near 
the end of the war, when the game was 
up, she found a great admiral in Rodney. 

But the importance of the Personal 
Factor comes out most clearly in George 
Washington. Suppose that he had died 
on July sth, 1776. Was there any other 
leader then living in the revolted colonies 
who could have planned and conducted 
successive campaigns as Washington did ? 
any one else who could have inspired the 
confidence which enabled him to sustain 
the hopes and spirits of his comrades and 
his countrymen through months and years 
of depression, when their cause seemed 
sometimes wellnigh desperate ? 

Those qualities were, in the circum- 
stances of that time, quite as important as 
military talents, for the whole problem 
was as much a political as a military 
problem. 

Had George III. and his ministers 
possessed political wisdom, they might 
have retained the colonies, in spite of the 
badness of their generals. Had Washing- 
ton lacked such wisdom, the party of the 
Revolution might have broken up through 
despondency or jealousies, and the resist- 
ance to the British forces have collapsed. 

So, too, when peace came, and the 
inadequacy of the Confederation as a 
bond of union between the states became 
evident, the presence of a person so 
respected and trusted by the whole nation 
as Washington was became a fact of the 
first moment in enabling the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 to meet, to 


hold together, and to carry through its 
difficult task. 

It may be said that even if Washington 
had not been there, and if the colonies 
had not triumphed in that particular war, 
they would sooner or later, under the 
operation of general causes, have secured 
the rights for which they were contending. 
This may be admitted. We cannot feel 
certain, but it is at least probable that 
within thirty or forty years from 1776 
communities which were growing fast and 
in which the spirit of self-government was 
active would have obtained perhaps a 
legal, anyhow a virtual, independence 
of the mother country, 

So, too, even if the Constitutional Con- 
vention had not framed, or the people 
had not accepted, the Federal Constitu- 
tion of 1787-9, still the thirteen states 
would sooner or later, under the operation 
of economic as well as political forces, 
have been drawn together into one 
national republic. 

But let it be remembered that the 
happening of all these events between 
1776 and 1789 instead of, let us say, 
between 1800 and 1815, made an im- 
mense difference not only to America 
but to the whole world. Think, for 
instance, of the impression made upon 
Europe by the success of the revolting 
colonies. Think of its influence upon 
the revolutionary movement which began 
a little later in France. 

It has been said that the shot fired by 
the farmers at Lexington echoed round 
the world. But suppose that the farmers 
had been crushed by Britain after a six 
years’ war, or had through dissensions 
abandoned their resistance. These things 
might well have happened had there been 
no George Washington. 

One might follow out a similar line of 
argument as regards the part played by 
Abraham Lincoln in the War of Secession. 
The probabilities are that the Confederates 
would in any event have been overcome. 
The preponderance of material strength 
was so decidedly on the side of the North 
that even if the Confederate politicians 
had played their cards better in 1861, and 
even if some President far inferior to 
Lincoln had been directing affairs from 
the national capital, the Union would have 
been preserved, always assuming that the 
North adhered steadfastly to its purpose 
to preserve it. 

Yet how much turned on the personality 
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of Lincoln! Suppose him a weak man, 
who had quailed when the skies were 
darkest. Suppose him a tactless man, 
who had not known how to keep the 
sentiment of the North united. Suppose 
him a tricky man, who had lost the trust 
of the people. 

So, too, consider what a difference his 
death in the moment of victory may have 
made. Reconstruction guided by his 
prudent hand might have advanced on 
other and easier lines than those which 
it followed when Andrew Johnson had 
broken with the majority of Congress. 

Some one may suggest that if Cromwell 
and Napoleon Bonaparte and Bismarck 
and George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln had not appeared to do the work 
they did, others would have arisen, equally 
capable of doing it, though perhaps in a 
different way. ‘There is always some one 
to lead, and a great man who is leading 
at the moment prevents others who may 
be no less capable of leadership from 
coming to the front, just as the young 
trees cannot spring up and reach their 
proper size while they are overshadowed 
by the towering forest monarch. 

To this suggestion there are two answers. 
One is that it is pure conjecture. ‘There 
may have been in 1644-54 men in 
England with gifts equal to Cromwell’s. 
There may have been able strategists and 
profound statesmen in the American 
colonies fit to replace Washington, had 
Washington fallen in battle. But we do 
not know that there were any such, at 
least in such a position as to enable 
them to have a chance of showing their 
gifts. Yet both in England and in 
America the opportunities were ample 
for such men to come to the front and 
win the confidence of the people. 

The other answer is that History shows 
us many occasions when the great man 
was needed, and when the need of him 
was actually felt, and yet when he did 
not appear. 

During the French Revolution, till the 
emergence of Napoleon, there was no 
genius worthy of the amazing opportunities 
for leadership which had presented them- 
selves. When Pitt and Fox died in 1806, 


they left nothing but mediocrities behind 
them. 

_ How often during the last half-century 
in many countries have we seen moments 
when the presence of a great statesman 
or great general or even of a great orator 
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or journalist might have filled the space 
which every one felt to be vacant, and 
when the man of the gifts that were 
needed did not appear ! 

We have so far been thinking of men 
who belong to the sphere of action. If we 
turn to those who owe their place in history 
to the ideas they have originated or the 
beliefs they have propagated, the signi- 
ficance of the individual mind, with all 
that is distinctive of it as an individual, 
stands out even more clearly. 

Few lives have had a greater effect 
upon the world than Mohammed’s. Was 
Mohammed’s conception of the unity of 
God and of his own prophetic mission 
the product of his age and country? Is 
there any reason to think that if this sin- 
gular and exceptional being had not been 
born in Mecca when he was, some other 
Arab would have preached a faith, and 
made that faith turn into an aggressive 
movement which ended by founding a 
gigantic empire ? 

There were no doubt favouring con- 
ditions which allowed the movement to 
spread. But would there have been a 
movement at all, religious or political, 
without the peculiar individuality of this 
profound and ardent soul? Without a 
Mohammed, no Islam. 

To dwell upon this aspect of the 
matter is not to ignore the supreme im- 
portance of what have been called the 
General Causes and Tendencies. It is 
they that, after all, guide the main stream 
of events. For it must be remembered 
that the individual man whose action 
telis, “‘the man who makes a difference ” 
to the course things take, is not neces- 
sarily the man of greatest intellect or of 
most powerful character. His influence 
depends not solely upon his own gifts, 
but upon the fact that those gifts happen 
to suit the time and the circumstances in 
which his lot is cast. 

The greatness of some men is largely 
due to favouring conditions. Other men, 
perhaps more brilliant, achieve less than 
their powers seemed to promise, because 
they were not quite in key with their own 
age. Perhaps they were ahead of it. 

“T returned, and saw under the sun 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread to 
the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill ; 
but Time and Chance happeneth to them 
all.” 
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HE Beautiful Princess lived in a wonderful castle on the top of the hill. 
The Queer Old Cobbler lived in a tiny little shop at the foot of the hill. 
The Little Yellow Dog ran about the streets, and made his home wherever 
the sun shone brightest on the old cobble stones. 

The cobble stones, by the way, gave plenty of work to the Cobbler, which may 
account for their name. But though the Queer Old Cobbler had plenty of work 
he never grew rich, for many of his customers were poor, and from them he would 
take very little pay. 

One day such an Odd-looking Dame stopped at his little window, and, handing 
him a pair of shoes, asked if he could mend them for her while she waited. 

The Cobbler was very busy, but noting how poor and old his unknown 
customer was, he laid aside his work and patched the shoes as well as he could. 
When finished he refused to take any money from her; but she insisted she never 
accepted anything without making some return if possible, and delving in the 
depths of a great bag she carried, she brought to light an old rusty pair of 
spectacles. ‘These she bade him take as a remembrance of her, adding: “ As you 
are a mender of shoes, you will, I trust, find them most useful.” 

The Cobbler did not see just what help such a shabby pair of glasses could 
be to him; but rather than hurt the Ancient Dame’s feelings by refusing her gift, 
he accepted them with many hearty thanks; and as she trudged dovn the road 
he laid them on the table behind him, and while singing away at his belated 
work soon forgot all about them. 

After a while it grew dusk, and very little light came through his tiny window, 
so he bethought himself again of the old spectacles, and more as a joke than any- 
thing else he picked them up and set them on his nose. What was his astonish- 
ment, in looking now at the shoe he held, to find he could not only see the sole 
he had been working at, but all the roads the shoe had travelled! Trembling 


with excitement, he took up another pair, and the story of their journeyings was 
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immediately before him. Pair after pair he studied, and now his work was forgotten 
as he discovered what all his neighbours had been up to. There was one who 
had been to market at a distant fair; some one else had spent a night in jail; a 
grim-faced old gentleman, called mean and close by his fellow-villagers, had been 
on numerous secret errands of mercy and large-hearted charity. He found out 
where a young fellow, whose absence from the village had created much speculation, 





“He refused to take any money from her; but she insisted she never accepted anything 
without making some return if possible, and delving in the depths of a great bag she 
carried, she brought to light an old rusty pair of spectacles.” 


had been tarrying; he discovered—why, what was this he discovered, on examining 
a dainty pair of bright green shoes embroidered with gold? 

“Tmpossible!” he exclaimed, then carried the shoes to the window and eagerly 
scanned them again. Indeed it was true: the path was clearly written there—the 
owner of these little shoes had worn them to Fairyland only three days before. 
And there were people who claimed there was no Fairyland. And now he not 
only had proof that there was such a place, but he even knew the way thither. 
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He could go himself. He would go at once, only stopping to inquire of the 
owner of the shoes why she had ever returned. 

Not waiting to find hat or cane, only making sure the precious spectacles were 
safe in his pocket, he snatched up the green-and-gold shoes and made out of his 
house and up the hill faster than he had ever run or climbed before. 


Meanwhile, in the garden of the great castle on the hill sat the Beautiful 
Princess, weeping bitterly. She had wonderful golden hair, wore a most fascinating 
gown of exquisite shimmering silk, and yet she wept. 

As she wept, the same number of tears ran out of each eye and reached the 
edge of her cheek at exactly the same moment; for the Beautiful Princess had 
been brought up by a horrid Symmetrical Ogre, and she would never have dared 
to let her right tears run faster than her left ones. 

It was the Ogre who had planned the laying-out of the garden, and the two 
sides were so exactly alike that one seemed the other seen in a huge looking- 
glass. The same number of roses grew on every bush, no one blade of grass 
grew taller than its neighbour, and the Beautiful Princess having no twin sister to 
do, at the same moment, the same thing she did, could not pick a flower or even 
sniff at a single rose, but was obliged always to walk right in the centre of the paths. 

As she sat weeping in the middle of a garden seat opposite the gate, the 
Little Yellow Dog came trotting by on the high road, and was much astonished 
at seeing so beautiful a Princess all sorrowful in so beautiful a garden. He 
stopped, therefore, and poking his nose through the bars of the Ogre’s great iron 
gate, first gazed at the Princess intently and then gave a short sharp bark, as 
who should say, “ Well, what’s the matter?” 

The Princess lifted her tear-stained face, and smiled for the first time in three days, 

Now, Little Yellow Dog was not beautiful; in fact, he was quite comical in 
appearance, having short, stubby legs, which did not in the least match his woolly 
little body, a white spot over one eye and none over the other; he almost always 
kept one ear down and the other cocked up, and his curly tail hung sideways 
over his back. Still, the Princess loved him at first sight ! 

“You Dear Ugly Little Dog!” she exclaimed. “But if you do not want to 
be scolded by Reebub and Bubree you had better stand over there in the centre 
of the gate.” 

Little Yellow Dog had no idea who Bubree and Reebub might be, but he did 
not want to be scolded by any one, so he moved over in the direction of the Princess’ 
finger; and just as he stuck his muzzle through the bars again the Beautiful 
Princess jumped up and ran to the gate, always keeping exactly in the middle of 
the path, and stooping down kissed Little Yellow Dog right in the middle of his 
little black nose. 

“How nice of you to keep one ear up and the other one down!” she said. 
“Do you know, you are the first unsymmetrical thing I have seen since I was in 
Fairyland! For I know I was there, though every one else says I was not.” 

Then she noticed Little Yellow Dog did not look very fat; which was not 
strange, for he was in the habit of picking up his meals where he could find them, 
and this particular day he had not found any yet. 

So he was much delighted to hear the Princess say, “ Reebub and Bubree 
shall let you in and bring you something to eat.” 

These names in connection with food sounded quite attractive, and Little Yellow 
Dog watched with great interest as the Beautiful Princess stretched her arms right 
and left and pulled two cords hanging at the gate, which rang two big bells 
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There was a broad walk running straight up from the gate to the bench on 
which the Princess had been sitting; there it divided and became two paths, which 
running at straight angles right and left were soon lost behind some quaintly 
trimmed box-trees. 

The bells had hardly ceased ringing when from behind these trees came Two 
Fat Maids decidedly Twins, wearing broad white coifs and dressed exactly alike. 
They met on the middle path, turned with military precision, and continuing down 
the broad walk side by side, came to a halt before the Princess, 








“The bells had hardly ceased ringing when from behind these trees came Two Fat Maids 
decidedly Twins." 


Little Yellow Dog watched excitedly, his cocked ear cocked higher than ever, 
as Reebub and Bubree pulled each at the same moment a great key from her 
girdle, inserted them in two twin locks, turned them in unison, and in unison 
swung back the two halves of the great gate, chanting in chorus, “ Do not pick the 
flowers—do not walk on the grass—do not dig holes—always keep in the middle.” 

Had he understood the meaning of that chant, Little Yellow Dog would 
doubtless have preferred remaining outside, but he had ears only for the pleasant- 
sounding order given by the Princess, and with her beauty before him and visions of 
wondrous foodstuffs to come, he trotted cheerfully in, and heard the gates clang to 
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behind him without fear. One of the commands he obeyed readily, for he kept close 
to the Beautiful Princess and in the centre of the path, thus the symmetry of the 
garden was not interfered with. 

Soon he was enjoying the contents of two pretty blue bowls, one holding a 
delicious dinner, the other filled with milk; when he had emptied both he curled 
himself up at the feet of the Princess and listened sympathetically while she told him 
all about her home and how sad she was because all her life was like the orders issued 
by Reebub and Bubree. 

“ Nothing unexpected ever happens here,” she said, wistfully ; “but three nights 
ago I was so happy. I dreamed I was in such a wonderful place, where the paths all 
twisted in and out, all sorts of unexpected things happened, nothing was done by rule 
and nothing was symmetrical. I am sure it must have been Fairyland. There was 
such a Very Nice Prince there,” she continued, “who asked me to marry him; and 
then suddenly all vanished, and I awoke in my bed with the moonlight coming through 
the open window. Since then I have askéd every one the way back, but they all laugh 
and say I dreamed it, for there is no Fairyland. And they keep me like a prisoner in 
this garden, so I cannot go and hunt for myself.” Then the Poor Beautiful Princess 
fell to weeping again. 

Little Yellow Dog jumped up and gazed inquiringly into her face: he felt he must 
do something to comfort her, but what? Then he remembered his one accomplish- 
ment: amongst all the dogs in the village he was known as the Best Hole-Digger. 
It might amuse her to see him at work. 

Joyfully he ran to the gate, where on the side under the iron fence and just on the 
edge of a flower-bed the earth looked temptingly soft. Wasting no time in nosing 
about, he went straight to work in very expert fashion. Right foot, left foot, right, left, 
right, left, faster and faster, the earth flew out in a grey shower; broken flower roots, 
bits of stone shot right and left over the path. He was interrupted by a cry from the 
Princess ; before turning he investigated the hole to make sure it would please her, and 
then, with little nose all covered with damp brown earth, he looked up and around, and 
there was the Beautiful Princess not in raptures at all, as her words proved, if he could 
only have understood them. 

“Oh, you Naughty Bad Little Yellow Dog!” she cried, severely, ‘is that how you 
thank me for the two blue bowls full of good things ? Now we shall both be punished, 
unless you quickly push the earth back and make all as it is over there!” and she 
pointed to the other side of the gate. 

Little Yellow Dog wrinkled his forehead in perplexity, then her extended finger 
explained things to him. ‘‘ Of course,” thought he, “she wants another hole on the 
other side.” 

He ran across and started in again; fast and furiously he dug, and now he was 
rewarded at last : had Reebub and Bubree been there they would have held up their 
fat hands in astonishment-—the Princess was laughing ! 

“You Wise Little Dog,” said she, when she could finally speak, “ you know what 
you are about : you want things symmetrical!” and then she laughed again, and the 
more she laughed the faster Little Yellow Dog dug, and the faster he dug the more 
she laughed, till the first thing they knew there was a huge opening under the lowest 
bar of the iron fence ! 

When the Beautiful Princess realised what Little Yellow Dog had accomplished, she 
ran to the hole, pulled her silken skirts snugly about her, and to his delight showed 
her appreciation of his work by slipping neatly through the opening he had made and 
so gaining the world without, a prisoner no longer. 

Little Yellow Dog followed, of course ; and oh, how pleased they both were to 
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find themselves free beings, on a free high road, free to hurry away in any direction, 
away from the rules of the garden, away from the scoldings of Reebub and Bubree 
and the anger of the Ogre; at liberty at last to hunt for Fairyland, where the 
Very Nice Prince was waiting ! 

“But alas!” said the Princess sadly to Little Yellow Dog, “where és Fairyland, 
and how can we find it?” 

“T can show you the way,” 
replied a pleasant voice ; and 
there was the Queer Old 
Cobbler, quite out of breath 
from his climb up the hill, 
and waving a pair of green- 
and-gold shoes. ‘The Princess 
recognised them as her own 
little shoes —the very pair which 
had stood beside her bed on 
the night of her wonderful 
adventure, and which had been 
found to need repairing so 
badly next day! 

Before the Princess and 
the Cobbler could question 
each other a great voice in 
the castle was heard calling 
for the Princess—shouting so 
loudly and so angrily that 
Little Yellow Dog growled 
quite fiercely in reply. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the Beauti- 
ful Princess —“ it is the Ogre!” 

“Let us then make haste 
to Fairyland,” said the 
Cobbler; “no Ogre could 
ever find us there.” 

Most gladly the Princess 
took his hand, Little Yellow 
Dog caught up the shoes the 
Cobbler had dropped, and 
away they ran all three—down 
the hill and across the fields, 


through the woods and across 
the brook, away and away “The Princess took his hand, Little Yellow Dog caught up the shoes 
the Cobbler had dropped, and away they ran all three.” 





and away ! 

Till suddenly the air 
became beautifully soft and warm, the flowers wonderfully lovely and sweet- 
scented, while over their heads the birds in the tree-tops were singing the 
quaintest songs ; all about them the paths twisted in and out; nothing was done 
by rule, nothing was symmetrical, and all sorts of unexpected things began 
happening. 

The flowers opened, and little imps peeped out; under some spreading ferns 
dainty little creatures in filmy garments were holding hands and dancing in a 
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circle about a round-eyed frog; two gnomes were busily at work making a beautiful 
lace shawl by embroidering a spiderweb with shining dewdrops. 

The Beautitul Princess, the Queer Old Cobbler and the Little Yellow Dog had 
arrived in Fairyland! And, best of all, the Very Nice Prince was waiting for them ! 

He had spied Little Yellow Dog running ahead with the shoes, and had 
immediately said, “Why, those are the dear little green-and-gold shoes my Dear 
Little Princess was wearing !—she must be coming back.” 

Then he ordered all the bells of Fairyland to be rung, and all his retinue 
came hurrying up to see what was happening; so they all went together—courtiers, 
ladies-in-waiting, pages, maids-of-honour, jesters, soldiers and servitors, to meet the 
Princess and the Cobbler. 

Such rejoicings as took place when they met!—for the followers of the Prince 
all knew how sad he had been ever since the strange and sudden disappearance 
of the Princess. 

With great pomp and gaiety the three were now escorted to the Palace, and of 
course the Beautiful Princess and the Very Nice Prince were married and lived 
absolutely happily ever after. 

The highest honours of Fairyland were bestowed upon the Cobbler; he was 
also made Counsellor in Chief, as no one could keep any secrets from him, because 
of his magic spectacles, and the only things he ever patched were ladies’ slippers. 
Sometimes Puss in Boots brought him his famous footwear to be re-soled, but 
not often, for sly Puss did not always care to have it known where he had been, 

Little Yellow Dog had his share of honours, too. He was Chief Guardian, 
found meals everywhere, and was allowed to dig holes wherever and whenever he 
wished ; these holes, it being Fairyland, always filled themselves up again, so that 
his fun was never-ending. 

As for the Symmetrical Ogre, he was never able to follow the Beautiful 
Princess, because he was now a prisoner himself in his own gardens! When, on 
discovering the flight of the Princess, he ordered Bubree and Reebub to open 
the great gates, they spied the holes dug by Little Yellow Dog, which occasioned 
them such consternation and caused their hands to shake to such an extent that 
they dropped both keys at the same moment; each key fell into a hole, and in 
those holes dug by Little Yellow Dog they remain to this day, for Reebub 
and Bubree were too fat to stoop over, and the Ogre was obliged by his own 
laws to keep in the middle of the path! 





The wrath of the Symmetrical Ogre. 
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“ OW can I live without Peter?” 

H Margaret asked dolefully. 

I smiled as I looked at her. 
“You seem to be managing it pretty 
well,” I murmured. 

“T am afraid father will always consider 
a total absence of any prospects a serious 
obstacle to our marriage. With his only 
child’s life-happiness at stake it does 
seem rather paltry, doesn’t it ?” 

“T am sure he wants you to be happy,” 
said I. 

“But if happiness in his way means 
black misery to me?” Margaret threw 
off her furs and stretched her little plump 
hands to the blaze. “ He won’t see that. 
And now a serious complication has 
arisen.” 

“A complication?” asked I with 
interest. 

Margaret smiled a little. ‘‘ Yes, last 
night. It was the awful Christmas dinner, 
you see, with all the relations. They gave 
Eileen to Peter. She was first in history 
or something, and she will talk about the 
Constitutions of Clarendon and depressing 
things like that. Poor darling, he was 
gloomy enough already. I tried to cheer 
him up by smiling at him between the 
table decorations, but Uncle Groves 
always came in between somehow, and 
appropriated the smiles.” 

“T shouldn’t think anybody’s smiles 
would make up for the Constitutions of 
Clarendon,” said I with feeling; ‘‘and 
what about a new obstacle, Margaret ?” 

Margaret smiled again. ‘‘ He’s rather 
a dear,” she said thoughtfully. “ There’s 
something very attractive about the idea 
of a black sheep, isn’t there? And 
father told mother afterwards that he had 
come home quite prosperous. He says 
he can see that he is quite a reformed 
character, and that, anyhow, it’s Christian 
to forgive.” 

“What black sheep ?” I asked. 

Margaret’s rippling laugh filled my 
room. “We were dining,” she said, 
“on and on and on—a long, stodgy 
Christmas dinner; when suddenly the 
door opened and 4e came in.” 

“Who?” 





The prodigal. Our second cousin 
James. He was not dressed in husks 
and swine, Molly—far from it—but in 
faultless evening dress with a_ white 
camellia, because it had been the fashion 
when he was banished from the country.” 

** Banished from the country ?” 

“Ves,” said she. ‘“ I never knew what 
he did exactly, and even now I can only 
get the vaguest explanation from mother, 
but it was generally considered best for 
the family that he should go as far away 
as possible. At the time father wouldn’t 
listen to anything nearer than the 
Antipodes. But he says we must now 
draw a veil over the lurid past.” 

“* Who does?” 

“Father. Oh, Molly, you would have 
admired him when he came in, smiling 
and sparkling and handsome and calm: 
not as young as he looked—of course he 
can’t be—but much more imposing.” 

“Sparkling? Your father? Uncle 
William sparkling? No?” 

“The Black Sheep, of course; with 
diamond studs and rings and things. He 
walked slowly round the room till he 
came to father, and then he stopped, and 
we all turned and stared at him. He 
caught my eye at once. 

“¢*T am an uninvited guest,’ he said. 
‘An uninvited, unwelcome guest. <A 
poor strayed sheep come back to the 
fold. In the story-books, when the 
black sheep returns, repentant, in sack- 
cloth and ashes at Christmas time, to 
the bosom of his family, he is received 
with open arms and forgiven !’” 

Margaret’s voice broke. “And then he 
stopped, Molly, and every one was silent. 
My uncles behaved like stuck pigs, and 
father looked him over so carefully that I 
could have shaken him. My eyes were 
swimming, and I couldn't bear it any 
longer. I jumped up, and upset my 
champagne over the curate, but I was 
carried far above such trifles as shat. 
‘Oh, who are you?’ I said, and I 
couldn’t keep my voice steady. He 
looked at me for a whole minute—it 
seemed years—without speaking, and then 
he said : 
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“ ¢Tt’s little Margaret. And I am your 
second cousin James. But the prodigal is 
not wanted here. There are no open arms 
for the poor black sheep, little Margaret.’ 

“And his voice shook. ‘Oh indeed, 
indeed there are!’ I said, and I held out 
mine. Oh, Molly, I now you'd have 
done the same. And Christmas Day 
too. And then he kissed me, and that 
roused the others, and father seemed to 
realise what a Christian spirit ought to 
make him do, and he shook hands with 
Cousin James and welcomed him home. 
And every one crowded round and said 
they were glad to.see him, except Peter, 
who seems to have taken a most un- 
accountable dislike to him from the 
first; and dinner was brought back,: and 
every one seemed so glad to see him, and 
so pleased to have any little excitement. 
And he had a long private talk with 
father afterwards about his position and 
investments, and father told mother and 
me next morning that all was now to be 
forgotten and forgiven, and let the dead 
past bury its dead. You know how full 
father is of beautiful sayings.” 

“Yes ?” said I, still puzzled. “ But in 
what way is the Black Sheep an obstacle 
to your happiness ?” 

Margaret blushed again. ‘“ He’s taken 
a fancy to me,” she said. “I’m afraid 
I did welcome him in rather a misleading 
way, but Peter is foo silly about it all 
the same. If I did act on impulse, I 
can’t altogether regret it. And I like 
him tremendously. He is so—so un- 
fathomable, you see. I am sure he has 
had a most adventurous career. Peter 
says it’s been a jolly sight too adven- 
turous, but then Peter is such a child, 
isn’t he ?” 

“T am not sure,” said I thoughtfully. 
“Does your father encourage the Black 
Sheep ?” 

“Oh yes!” enthusiastically. ‘ You see, 
he was the one who insisted most urgently 
upon Cousin James leaving the country 
for the good of everybody, and he wishes 
now to make up to him, if he can, for 
his—his—well, for his firmness.” 

“‘T see,” said I. 

“ But it’s trying for Peter, isn’t it, with 
his depressing prospects ?” she suggested 
as she went away. 

I realised how trying Peter found it 
the next morning when he came round to 
tell me his private and particular views of 
Cousin James. 
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** Do you like him too?” I asked. 

“I loathe him,” Peter said sharply. 
“T’m miserably jealous of him. And the 
awful thing is that he has taken a fancy to 
me, and opens his heart to me in the most 
infernally candid and engaging way. And 
he’s always talking about Margaret and 
the sweet frank welcome she gave him on 
Christmas Day. I told him plainly what 
Z thought of her sweet frank welcome.” 

“What did you think ?” 

“T thought her behaviour was forward 
and unwomanly in the extreme. That’s 
what / thought. And he means to marry 
her.” 

“ But, Peter, she loves 

“Don’t!” Poor Peter’s eyes filled. 
“She mustn’t. Look at the way she’s 
been brought up. How can I ask her to 
leave her motor cars and things, to live 
with me in horsehair lodgings on three 
pounds a week and Irish stew ?” 

“ But her father is so rich. Can’t Uncle 


” 
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William help 

“Her father won’t hear of it. Oh, 
Molly, we’ve talked the whole wretched 
business over a hundred times, haven't 
we? But it’s jolly hard to have to listen 
to another man’s infernal hopes, And he 
asked me if I thought he’d any chance.” 

** What did you say?” 

“T said yes. I told him he was rich, 
and that now he’d buried his disreputable 
past and been forgiven, the game was 
practically his,” 

‘Poor Cousin James !” said I thought- 
fully. 

“IT don’t see why you should pity Am,” 
Peter cried hotly ; “although I must say 
he didn’t seem much cheered by what I 
said. Then he had the confounded 
cheek to ask me if I’d wish him luck. 
And then I told him the truth, I told 
him I’d been in love with Margaret since 
I was seven, and, even though I hadn’t the 
slightest hope of marrying her myself, I 
wasn’t going to pretend that I could bear 
to see her happy with any one else. That’s 
the kind of affectation I loathe.” 

“Go on,” I said. “How did he like 
that ?” 

“He didn’t say. He sat quite silent 
for a few moments, and then said, ‘It 
hardly seems fair to come and cut you 
out with my money.’ And I told him it 
was bound to come, and might as well be 
him as any one else. But it’s not a nice 
world, Molly, for the poor and deserv- 
ing?” 
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**4Oh, indeed, indeed there are!’ | said, and | held out mine.” 
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“Does Margaret encourage him?” 

“Yes,” he said gloomily. ‘ Deeply. 
She’s fascinated by the romance of the 
situation, and loves him for the dangers he 
has passed through—although, of course, 
in her inmost heart she realises that I am 
the only man who could possibly make 
her happy.” 

“ You’re young,” I began kindly. 

“Oh, don’t!” said Peter wildly. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to raise my spirits. If you tell me 
that every cloud has a silver lining, I shall 
go home and cut my throat.” 

It was a week before I saw him again, 
and I could see that the clouds which 
overcast his‘soul were still as black as night. 

“Molly,” he said frankly, “ I’ve been a 
blithering idiot ! ” 

“Dear Peter, do tell me!” 

“You remember what I said to that 
confounded prodigal about his money 
giving him a good chance ?” 

“* Of course I do,” said I gently. 

“Well, he’s been laying it to heart. 
It’s awful! He’s got the most insane 
objection to being married for his money. 
I can’t understand it. He says that if he 
can’t be loved for himself alone he will 
go lonely and unloved to the grave, and 
he’s made an infernal plan and confided 
it to me.” 

“ What is the plan ?” 

“‘He’s going to tell Margaret that he’s 
not rich at all. He’s going to tell her 
that he’s an impostor and a pauper, and 
that he’s absolutely unworthy of her. And 
then he’s going to ask her to risk all, con- 
sider the world well lost for love, and fly 
the country with him.” 

‘Good gracious !” said I. 

“Yes,” Peter said. “It’s dragged my 
sense of honour into the hateful business. 
It’s not fair to let him go in with such a 
heavy handicap. It’s a silly thing to do. 
I told him so. No woman could stand 
such a test.” 

“ You want her to stand the test ? ” 

Good Lord, no! And that’s why I 
think she ought to know the truth. And 
you must tell her. He made me promise 
not to. She must know, because it isn’t 
fair to him, and I’m not going to behave 
like a hound because I want her so 
badly.” 

“You're a great baby, Peter,” I said 
affectionately. ‘‘ But you’re rather a dear 
all the same.” 

“Tm an Englishman,” said he in 
offended tones, and I let him go without 
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another word. He was indeed, and I 
sighed for him, for I knew Uncle William 
would never make them an allowance 
while he was alive. He is much too near 
and always thinks he may live to want it 
himself. 

Peter was trying to persuade me to 
reveal the truth to Margaret a few days 
later, when she herself was shown in, and 
I saw at once that something agitating had 
happened, Her cheeks were pale, her 
blue eyes excited and restless. 

“You can tell her before me,” Peter 
whispered. ‘‘I shall like to see how she 
takes it.” 

“ Margaret,” I said slowly, ‘“ Has your 
second cousin James asked you to marry 
him yet?” 

She cast a fleeting, charming glance at 
the dismal back of poor Peter, and smiled 
a tearful smile at it. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. 

“ What did he tell you about himself?” 
Did he tell you that he was poor? 
That he was an impostor and a fraud? 
That he was obliged to confess the truth 
because the burning desire of his heart 
was to be loved for himself alone ?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, with her eyes 
fixed on the back of Peter’s brown head. 
“ He told me all that.” 

I braced myself up. “It was an in- 
teresting confession,” said I. “ But it 
was all a fairy-tale. He wanted totry you. 
He wanted to have an equal handicap 
with ”—I looked at Peter—‘“ with others. 
He lied to you.” 

“Ves,” said Margaret 
“ He told me that too.” 

“What!” Peter turned sharply round. 

“When I told him that it could never 
” she went on, 

Peter rose wildly. 

“Oh, Margaret, you told him 

“Do sit down, Peter. When I told 
him it could never be, he at once aban- 
doned any idea of being loved for himself 
alone. He said he wanted me at any 
price, and offered his money as an induce- 
ment. He said he could afford to buy 
me anything in the world, and explained 
to me elaborately what life would mean 
to me if I married some—some poor 
person.” 

“Cur!” And indeed I echoed Peter’s 
remark in my heart. 

Margaret laughed a little. 
said softly. “Don’t call him 
Peter, yet.” 


surprisingly. 


be 
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“Hound!” said Peter again viciously. 
“] might have known he wouldn’t keep 
to it.” 

“What did you say ?” I asked. 

Margaret’s eyes looked wistful. ‘* I just 
sat down and cried,” she sighed, “ and 
said I didn’t want anything in the world 
but Peter.” 

Here Peter rose hastily, and came up 
to her with a pale face. He evidently 
mistrusted his senses. 

“Cousin James is a darling,” said 
Margaret, waving him off with a sob. 
“ He was only trying us both.” 

“Why?” I asked blankly. 

“What !” Peter cried wildly. 

“He comforted me beautifully, and 
told me all his life’s history. He said he 
had been hounded out of the country 
years ago, for a reason which was not 
worth mentioning.” 

“He’d better not mention 
you!” Peter cried savagely. 

Margaret went on with a sob: ‘‘ He was 
driven away to the dogs for anything ¢hey 
knew or cared, and the one who was the 
first to cast him out was father, his very 
own second cousin.” 

“Poor Black Sheep!” said I softly. 

“He didn’t go to the dogs,” Margaret 
pursued with a sniff. ‘“ He went to New 
Zealand instead and made money in sheep 
—heapsandpiles of money—until he began 
to feel that he might let himself think 
of home again. And, with fear and 
trembling, he came home on Christmas 
Day.” 

“Confound him, yes !” muttered Peter. 

“He said he had forgotten,’ Margaret 
went on, ‘‘ what a lot time and money can 
wipe out in the way of backsliding, or he 
wouldn't have trembled at all. And when 
he was received, to his surprise and joy, 
with open arms by all his relations, 
especially father, he made up his mind to 
reward them for it; to do some one a 
really good turn.” 

*Go on!” 

“He looked about him, he said, and 
the first thing he saw was two young 
lunatics breaking their hearts for each 
other without a penny in the world to 
help them to happiness.” 

Peter looked up sharply. 

Margaret smiled at him “ ‘ But,’ Cousin 
James said to himself, ‘I must find out 


it before 
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first if they deserve it.’ So he tested 
us. 

“Tested us?” cried Peter in amazement. 

“Yes,” said Margaret softly. ‘He 
tried your mettle first by telling you that 
he was going to handicap himself by a 
confession of poverty, and then he tempted 
me by his cffer of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice. He said we both 
came through the ordeal with flying 
colours, and he’s going to settle five 
hundred a year on us and we're to be 
married as soon as we like ; and father was 
most touched by his generosity, and gave 
his consent at once. ‘They’re talking 
about the settlements already.” 

“Good heavens !” said the bewildered 
Peter ; but I was speechless. 

“ And, besides that,” said Margaret with 
a giggle of innocent happiness, ‘‘as mother 
pointed out afterwards, Cousin James is a 
Jonely man. He has no one in the world 
to leave his money to, and, as likely as not, 
he’ll want to adopt you and me, Peter 
dear.” 


. . . . . 


I have never seen a prettier wedding. 
We saw them off through a shower of 
confetti, and, of all that gay assembly, 
handsome Cousin James was the gayest 
and happiest. When the bridal pair had 
driven off it was he who kept up the spirits 
of Uncle William and Aunt Louisa to the 
bitter end. He was a wonderful man. 
It was not till a week later that Cousin 
James left us, never to return, and it was 
not until Uncle William brought his fare- 
well letter to me to read, that I even 
guessed how truly wonderful he was. 

And this was the letter : 


“ DEAREST WILLIAM, 

“ By the time you get this I shall be 
safely on my way home. I have spent all 
my savings, it is true, but I have had a very 
pleasant Christmas holiday, and have made 
two young people happy for life. 

“T have no money, but I am happy to 
know that all your kindness to me in the past 
is rewarded as richly as it deserves. If the 
young man finds that he cannot keep a wife 
in luxury on three pounds a week, no doubt 
you will help them out with your usual 
lavish generosity. 

“ Believe me, dear William, 

“ Always your affectionate and 
grateful cousin, 
“ JAMES.” 
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H. G. WELLS AND HIS WORK. 


A CHARACTER 


SKETCH. 


BY HAROLD SPENDER. 
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In the January number of THE Patt Matt MaGazine will appear the first chapters 
of a new novel entitled *‘ The War in the Air,” in which Mr. H. G. Wells 
anticipates, as he alone can, the terrors and dramatic possibilities of warfare 


as revolutionised by the airship in its latest forms. 


He takes for his hero an 


ordinary suburban Londoner who suddenly finds himself a fighting untt in a 


great world-conflict. 


ICTURE to yourself a roomy, 
oblong, rough-cast, red-roofed, 
verandahed house—not unlike a 

comfortable Colonial farm. You look 
out on an immense floor of blue ocean. 
In front a pretty garden descends in 
steep terraces to the shore. ‘The out- 
look is bathed, if you are reasonably 
fortunate in your day, in glorious spark- 
ling sunshine that steeps the whole coast 
in its splendid radiance. ‘To the west 
lies Sandgate, and to the east Folkestone, 
sharing the sunshine, but leaving this 
house in a fine isolation, away from the 
rows of schools and lodging-houses. ‘The 
swell of land on which the house stands 
serves almost as a promontory. You see 
little or nothing of the houses below and 
beside you. You seem almost as if on 
a ship—alone with the sea and the sky. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, novelist, prophet 
and preacher, built that house for himself 
some years ago, and has lived in it with 
wife and children ever since he decided 
to quit the roar of cities and work out 
his writing fate away from the crowd. 
Mr. Wells obeyed an instinct that has 
affected many English writers. ‘The 
southern shore of England is now dotted 
with working authors— Mr. Quiller Couch 
at Fowey, Mr. Henry James at Rye, 
Mr. Conrad and Mr. Madox Hueffer 
at Winchelsea, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
at Burwash, his moated grange not far 
from the Sussex coast. Our great towns 
have become impossible places for the 
serious writer. He may pay them fleeting 
visits to collect his materials—all these 
men are to be met with at London clubs 
just when you picture them dreaming their 
lonely dreams—but he must have as his 
background the peace of the countryside. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has his moments of 
discontent, and his resolutions of flight to 
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London, but he stays on at Folkestone, 
and becomes every day a resident more 
firmly established, more deeply rooted in 
the soil of the provinces. An enlightened 
Government has now given him a share 
in the administration of Kent justice, and 
even in Folkestone he begins to perceive 
the possibilities of a ‘“ modern Utopia.” 
It is good that national genius should be 
thus scattered over the countryside, and 
that our common literature should be fed 
from many counties. 

In this distribution, chance has given to 
Kent one of the keenest and most daring 
writers of the day. Whatever other 
criticism has been made of Mr. Wells— 
and he has come under fire before now— 
no one has denied to him the quality of 
audacity. It is the stamp of all his 
writing. He descends on _ civilisation 
rather like some new barbarian from 
the outer void. Destroying and_re- 
fashioning, he has ranged in bold fancy 
through the future, both remote and near 
—first remote, and then, even more 
boldly, near. He has carried his imagi- 
nation to the moon and the planets, and 
he has brought it back, with a daring 
sweep of fancy, to a Martian invasion of 
our Mother Earth. He has used his 
scientific training to foreshadow vast 
changes in our terrestrial life here 
changes of machinery and organisation 
that turn the common brain dizzy as if 
from gazing down into great abysms of 
space. But he has not been content with 
fiction. He has even left these safe and 
pleasant paths for the more dangerous 
prophecies of grave and serious prose— 
groping his way, in a series of books that 
showed his amazing originality and passion- 
ate earnestness, through the tangled brush- 
wood of the immediate social and political 
future. Recently he has visited America, 
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and written what is agreed to be the 
boldest and most suggestive sketch of that 
continent written for the last half-century. 
What remains ahead of him we know 
not, but there is no sign of any pause 
or break in his career. 

This bold writer, as so often happens, 
is in speech and manner one of the 
mildest-mannered men that ever loved 
an argument. He looks and is still very 
youthful, being barely over forty, with 
a very boyish laugh and manner for a 
man who has produced some two books 
a year for twelve years past. At first you 
will note a slim, quiet, almost retiring 
figure. Except in the brilliancy of the 
keen, kindly eyes and the quizzical smile 
that plays round the mobile mouth you 
will scarcely realise the presence of a 
rare personality. But then suddenly, 
in his quiet way, he will utter some 
large, searching criticism of society, or 
some perfectly simple but daring fore- 
cast of the future. There is no love of 
paradox, and no cynicism. Mr. Wells 
has escaped both these pitfalls of a 
writer in a jaded age. With all the 
charming play of wit and fancy that illu- 
mines his talk and writing, he is always 
profoundly and passionately serious. He 


believes in humanity and the future, 
and takes a_ tremendous, enthralling 


interest in the world. He faces the 
future—what is to many of us at present 
the terrifying, appalling future—without 
a touch of fear. 


Mr. Wells’s life-story is typical of his 
enterprising nature. He has fought and 
overcome almost every obstacle —physical, 
social, and intellectual—that can face a 
man. He has seen the inner life of 
almost every class. His first experience 
of life was of a small home with narrow 
means, parents bravely struggling against 
immense economic forces which they but 
half comprehended, the tragedy of the 
small shop, the baffling fight against debt. 
The result to the boy was schooling 
suddenly cut short, the life behind the 
counter, the effort to find a living first 
in the shop, then as assistant in the 
small school He has given us_ the 
shop-life himself in several of his best 
novels—in “The Wheels of Chance,” 
in “ Kipps,” and the assistant master in 
“Love and Mr. Lewisham.” Perhaps 
some day he may give us some story 
of the chemist’s shop, in which he has 
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also served, and of the mysteries of patent 
medicines ; for there is no literary man 
living who knows so well that curious 
seam of life, or has such a deep sym- 
pathy with those who work in it. 

Original forees—men of original mind 
—we are often told, cannot be suppressed : 
they must emerge. ‘The wastefulness of 
nature scarcely bears out this cheerful 
optimism ; we can say little more than 
that those we speak of have emerged. 
And when we look into their stories, 
chance seems to have some part in the 
matter. But character has more. Mr. 
Wells made his way by his own efforts 
from the private school to the Royal 
College of Science, and spent there three 
ill-nourished, under-exercised, vehemently 
studious years. ‘Then came a crisis—but 
let him teil his own story. 

“Looking at myself one day in the 
glass ”—this dull presentment is but a 
summary of his own vivid phrasing—‘ I 
realised that I was thin and_ narrow- 
chested, was growing up something less 
than a presentable man. I determined 
to give myself a chance, to take a year 
or so for air and exercise, and fled to 
Wales, where I became assistant in a 
school. I plunged into football, and 
sustained a grievous injury which nearly 
ended me at once. I came back to 
London, and was for a long time very 
ill. But it was this illness that led me 
to writing. I had taken up science, 
earned a First Class Honours in Zoology, 
became a London B.Sc. But my ill- 
ness shut me out from following up this 
career in the natural, proper, professional 
manner, becoming a respectable school- 
master or professor. I could not stand 
London and class-teaching. Writing was 
really the only way out. So I took to 
it, wrote hard for the 2a// Mall Gazette 
—light things—might have become quite 
a respectable ‘ occ.’ journalist. ‘Then the 
editor changed—-such things happen— 
and it seemed a bore to propitiate a fresh 
one. We set to—my wife and 1—and 
wrote ‘The Time-Machine ’—wrote it in 
a few weeks. We sent it to Henley, 
who had taken very kindly to some of 
my earlier papers. He sent it back the 
first time—had no place for it. But 
then he was set on to start the ational 
Observer, and he suddenly thought of it 
—telegraphed for it. We sent it. It 
made a hit. We started another story. 
We could leave London—and perhaps 
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live! So we left—went on writing—I 
got well, and here we are!” 

He looked happily out on 
which he loves so well. 

There was something which I felt 
impelled to say on behalf of the public 
—the great story-loving public. “It is 
some time since you have written us 
one of your old stories.” 

“What ‘old stories ’?” 

***'Time-Machines,’ ‘Wars of the Worlds,’ 
and that kind of thing.” 

“What is there left? I mean for me.” 

“Ts there not something ”—I opened 
the matter tentatively—“ to be made of 
flying-machines ?” 

I looked across the sea, and_ half 
expected to see one winging its way on 
a “ wonderful visit” from sunny France. 

Mr. Wells reflected a moment. “Yes, 
after all, perhaps there is a story in 
that sort of thing. I was thinking the 
other day. ...I1 don’t think people 
quite see some of the possibilities of 
making war in the air. I did for a time 
have a sort of vision.” 

But I must not betray a secret, which 
readers of the PALL MALL MaGazinE will 
be the first to find revealed. All I can 
hint is that the hero is possibly a season- 
ticket-holder, and possibly lives ina London 
suburb, where he probably voted for the 
reduction of his rates at a recent election. 
Imagine the annoyance of that respectable 
man—especially after his recent efforts— 
at finding the air-space above him selected 
as a battle-ground for the “ War of the 
Air!” Picture his indignation against the 
authorities ! 

But Mr. Wells is also deeply concerned 
about the state of the world. What he 
is really moved to work for is a new 
organisation of society which, for want 
of a better word, we call ‘ Socialism.” 
But the existence of any State at all is 
a form of Socialism. And timid readers 
may be reassured by the suggestion that 
what Mr. Wells is really aiming at is to 
place before us the ideal of a State which 
we can really love and work for as in- 
dividuals, without losing our individuality. 
Already he has written ‘‘A Modern 
Utopia.” It is a poet’s dream, but none 
the less real for that, The world will 
read all about it in the coming book 
and feel better again from a different 
point of view. 

For Mr. Wells really means it. He 
is really disturbed at the present divisions 
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of Socialists to-day, at their quarrels, their 
sorry aims, their narrow views. He is 
living laborious days, and travelling north 
and south, to teach them better. Perhaps 
they will learn. He has even hopes of 
a certain Fabian Society, and a belief in 
the conversion of a certain G. B. S. to 
serious views. It is an_ interesting 
venture. 

The only fear of the world will be 
lest in all these interests—as J.P., Fabian, 
proselytiser of G. B. S., and so forth— 
Mr. Wells may dissipate precious energy, 
We read his daring and original social 
speculations, but what the world wants is 
his stories. We are all agreed to love a 
story-teller, though we have our doubts 
and differences about a philosopher. We 
have so few story-tellers—so few men 
who can write a book like “ Kipps.” 
And, thank heavens, Mr. Wells does not 
yet tell ‘stories with a purpose ”! 

There is one sad thing about Mr. 
Wells, a source of pain to the industrious 
interviewer. It is usual in such sketches 
as these to give an inspiring and edify- 


ing account of the victim’s life. Such 
accounts usually run thus: ‘“ He rises 


at five o’clock, lights his own fire, writes 
until breakfast, when he actually sits 
down to bacon and eggs with his fellow- 
mortals. After breakfast, he takes 
violent exercise for half an hour, then 
he returns to his desk”—and so forth, 
and so forth. Would that I could say 
anything so edifying about Mr. Wells! 
But he is not a ‘“'Time-Machine.” 
Sadly enough, he is like most other 
writers, successful and unsuccessful, in 
this—that he is consistent only in his 
irregularity. ‘There was a time when he 
finished writing every day by lunch-time. 
In those days he walked up to “ Ceesar’s 
Camp ”—a notable hill inland from Sand- 
gate—every afternoon. But “ Cezsar’s 
Camp ” began to get on his nerves. The 
very regularity of it became monotonous ; 
the monotony became tedium ; the tedium 
became maddening. Now he has his 
desk ready, and works when the mood is 
on him—in the morning, afternoon, or 
even, sometimes, in the evening. He 
has a season-ticket in his pocket, and 
can run up to London whenever the 
spirit moves him. He can break his 
morning by sitting on the Bench, A 
novelist uses up so much that he requires 
to be constantly fed from all sources. 
Mr. Wells finds that he writes better for 
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seeing more of life. ‘I like politics,” 
he says, ‘ because it enables me to see 
men really angry with one another.” 
And he hopes much from the Bench. 

Mr. Wells is immensely popular abroad. 
He has been translated into many 
languages, and he receives many applica- 
tions from far-off, outlandish countries, 
He has a shelf full of himself in foreign 
garb—French, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Russian, Czech, and 
Chinese. ‘There is a Belgian edition 
of the “War of the Worlds” with illus- 
trations by a foreign master that really 
alarm. ‘They should be looked at only 
in the morning. ‘The reason of this 
cosmopolitanism, of course, is that Mr. 
Wells deals with a subject that knows 
neither language nor nation—with science 
as the great transforming and moralising 
force—and that he is thinking and speak- 
ing for the whole world. 

One uses the word “science”—that 
much-used, much abused word—in regard 
to Mr. Wells: but it is quite inadequate. 
Science can be cruel and_ indifferent: 
science is not necessarily concerned in 
the least with this planet or with humanity. 
An astronomer may end with regarding 
humanity as an episode of little account. 
A geographer, like Emile Réclus, may 
end in sheer anarchy. Mr. H. G. Wells 
is not merely or fundamentally a scientist. 
He is—though he perhaps would not 
admit it—a humanitarian. ‘Science 
touched with humanity,” or “ Humanity 
touched with science ”—choose which 
you will. But the heart of him is a 
passionate desire to make the world better 
and therefore happier 
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large place for imagination—as all good 
Baconians know. But Mr. Wells’s vision, 
at its best, is rather dramatic than 
scientific—artistic, if I must use that 
perilous word, than philosophic. He is 
never a scientific thinker in the slow and 
patient sense of the word—the sense in 
which we apply the term to Mill, Comte 
and Spencer. He comes of that stock of 
scientific thinkers who see visions and 
dream dreams. 

And yet men are rarely the masters of 
their own fates. “The wind bloweth 
whither it listeth” and carries us all on 
its wings. Mr. Wells is at present going 


through strange transitions. He has 
written no short stories—the work that 


first brought him distinction—for a couple 
of years. He travels north and south 
to the great cities; and everywhere 
he talks to gatherings of young Fabians, 
inspiring them with fervour for a 
better social order. He is the Labour 
Leader of the middle classes. He is 
no orator or public debater—his voice 
is weak—but he has the gift of the 
great talker, and he leaves his mark 
behind him. He _ thinks at present 
that this will form a serious background 
to his lighter tasks. But we never know. 
The ruling passion returns, strengthened 
perhaps by change. 

Is the world merely frivolous in asking 
him for more stories? We all like all his 
work—-it is so strong, so daring, so 
suggestive, so fresh, so hopeful. It seems 
to bear in it some immense, vague 
promise for the coming time. We feel, 
in reading, that we are present at the 

birth of giants. But 





—happier and there- 
fore better—a desire 
so great and = so 
serious that there 
is even some danger 
lest, as with Tolsto1, 
it may burn up the 
romantic faculty. 
That would be a 
sad pity. For even 
in his sociological 
speculations Mr. 
Wells always sees 
rather than thinks, 
imagines rather than 
argues. There is a 








that great world is, 
after all, very much 


like a  child—most 
easily taught by a 
tale. There are so 
many reconstructors 
of society—so few 
story-tellers. And 
may it not be that 
among other great 
effects the story- 
tellers are, in the 
long run, the best 
and surest §rebuild- 
ers of States? There 
was once a man 


named Plato who had 





place for vision in 
science, and a very 


A pretty lane. 





that idea. 








THE MANOR-HOUSE PEW. 


BY SOMERVILLE GIBNEY 
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ILLUSTRATED BY T. C. DuGDALE. « So Es, By SS 





‘WAS a paneligd commodious enclosure, 
four-sided, some five feet in height, 
Designed for religious composure, 
find not over-dowered with light. 
Behind the “three-decker” located, 
find almost conegaled from the vigw 
Of those in the nave congregated— 
The Manor-House Pew, 


Its sidgs bengath green baize well padded, 
Its sgats in rgd rep cushioned or, 
Whilg a carpet—no longer new—added 
fi warmth to the chilly stong floor; 
The catch on the door brightly burnished, 
Huge hassocks of rushwork, the cug 
for kneeling upright; thus was furnished 
The Manor-House Pew, 


Built into the wall just above it 
Was segn an old monument quaint, 

To worthy Sir Absalom bovitt, 
Ai mixture of marble and paint: 

There knegling, his features a frown on, 
find facing his wifz, kneeling too, 

With daughters behind, hg looked down on 

The Manor-House Pew. 


Ait Christmas the Iensths of its edges 
Werg broken in bunehgs of green, 

Though save on the deep window-ig¢dg¢s 
Small signs of the season were seen: 

The clerk, little trug taste possessing, 
Went feebly to work. But he knew 

fig must not be backward in “dressiaz” 

The Manor-Hous¢g Pew. 
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The Squire—quarter-lensth—to his shoulders 
fit service was segn when he ros¢ 

To the hymns nodding time, till his “folders” 
Were ngarly dislodged from his nosg. 

But no ong could eregdit his singing 
With the melody bird-like and trug 

Which from that dim corner came ringing— 

The Manor-House Pew. 


No. 8y him the song-bird was sated, 
fl fairg-like figure in grey; 
Whilg muff, and hood, fur-zgdged, completed 
fi costume that nong could gainsay. 
figr father’s pet, though he adverted 
To her as his “torment,” Miss Prag 
On Christmas morn never deserted 
The Manor-Housg Pew. 


find when the long sermon was ¢nded, 

find sundry sly slumbers werg o'er, 
Then out to the churchyard she wended 

tigr way through the Norman South-door: 
Where in sunshing—its warmth most decgiving, 

figr ngighbours and frignds, not a few, 
Stood gager to greet her on lIgaving 

The Manor-House Pew, 


find ong whos¢ low tongs wok¢ a trembig, 
find caused her warm blushes to risg, 
Though Miss Prug did her best to dissembig 
The love-light that danced in her gygs: 
for oft as she teased she relented, 
Sineg trugr maid breath never drew 
Than she who in worship frequented 
The Manor-Housg Pew. 











. ‘See, no harm shall come to you. / am here to protect you.” 











A DIALOGUE. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRED PEGRAM. 


THE SCENE 7s a@ conservatory spread with a profusion of palms and stove plants, the doors 
opening upon a terrace with stone parapet below ; and beyond, the lower ground of the gardens 
luminously dark in the midsummer night. HUMPHREY SELUURST 7s standing just without the 
conservatory cn the terrace, contemplating the night; and the breath of his cigar ts fragrant 
on the still air. Suddenly he turns, his ear caught by a sound within; and as he does so 
the door connecting the conservatory with the house opens and a woman's figure in white 
is dimly visible, while her voice carries to him rather tensely. 


Miss REyNo.Lps. Thank you so much. Now please go... Yes, I really want 
to... I have promised you . . . Don’t you see I must be alone? 


(SELHURST remains where he stands, and she comes forward 
to the open door with a sigh, catches the fragrance of 
the cigar, and starts.) 

Miss R. Oh! 

SELHURST. Sorry! Did I startle you? I’ve been watching the night, and keeping 
vigil. 

Miss R. Keeping vigil? (She és struck by the phrase.) 

SeLuurst. On my own thoughts. You remember that beautiful story of the 
knight who kept vigil in the chapel all night long. I’m more or less he. 

Miss.R. But—but you’re smoking ! 

SELHURST. A sort of incense; but that is over now. 

(He throws away the cigar.) 

Miss R. I—TI shouldn’t interrupt you, then—your thoughts ? 

SELHURST. 1 admit you're a temptation, and that I’m not St. Anthony. But 
I believe in moderation in all things. ‘There is a Greek tag to that effect. Besides, 
I was getting feverish. Please stay and soothe me. Look at the lightning low 
down in the sky. 

Miss R. Summer lightning, isn’t it? It’s not that horrid kind, is it? I do 
hate thunderstorms. But how pretty ! 

SELHURST. Yes, things one hates are often pretty. 

Miss R. Oh, do you think so? I shouldn’t like to think 

SELHURST (firmly). Vice which we ought to hate is like a beautiful woman; 
it exercises an amazing fascination. 
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Miss R. (ot quite able to follow this, but dimly suspicious of it). Oh! (Sua- 
denly she remembers.) And now please go on with your vigil. 

SeLuuRs?. I’ve finished. 

Miss R. Oh, but—— (She makes sudden confession.) Vve got one to keep 
too. 
SELHURST. Indeed! This is oddly coincidental. Tell me what yours is, and 
Pll tell you mine. 

Miss R. Oh dear no. It’s quite 
wouldn’t be fair. 

SeLuuRsT (reflectively). Mine was very interesting—particularly to you. 

Miss R. (after a pause). I don’t think it would be quite right, but—(cmpu/- 
sively after her habit)—you've always treated me so differently from the others, and 
I don’t know 

SeLuurst. I think I am different from the others. 

Miss R. I know youare, and that's just what makes me feel perhaps I might—— 
You see, youve always been so sensible. 

SELHURST (encouragingly). Yes? 

Miss R. I mean, you know, about me. 

SELuuRsT. True; I see what you mean. I’ve always admitted you were 
beautiful, but treated you like the thunderstorm. 

Miss R. (¢aken aback), Oh, but—you don’t—do you? I meant that you 
weren't Well, you know what Captain Travers and 

Setuurst. And Sir Edward Garth and Mr. Reginald Poynz are, in regard to 
you, among others. 

Miss R. Ye-es. You see, it’s just that that means my vigil. 

SeLuurst. ‘This is decidedly interesting. 

(They advance farther upon the terrace and lean over the 
stone coping.) 

Miss R. (hurriedly and in a low voice). You see, lve promised to give an 
answer. 

SELHURST. ‘l’o which? 

Miss R. (faintly). ‘To them all. 

SeLuurst (amazed). <All! (He recovers himself.) Captain Travers and Sir 
“dward Garth and Mr. Reginald Poynz? Well—(a fause)—it would be interesting 
to know what you were going to say. 

Miss R. (Plaintively). But I don’t know. ‘That’s just it. 

SELHURST (gravely). Do you think there’s any one else who knows? 

Miss R. (pathetically). Please don’t make fun. I’m very much worried 
about it. 

SELHuRST (veflectively). I suppose it is enough to worry any one—the circum- 
stances in which you stand. A beautiful girl, heiress to a large fortune, courted 
by endless suitors—yes, it’s most annoying. 

Miss kK. (eagerdy). Isn’t it ? 

SELHURsST. And three in particular clamant at the door—a distinguished soldier, 
a rising politician, and a coming diplomatist. It’s hard, very hard. 

Miss R. You see, it’s not as if there was very much to choose between them. 

SELHURST. Why not test them by some criterion? 

Miss R. I’ve thought of that, but it doesn’t seem to work out somehow. 

SELHURsT. ‘That’s a pity. You see, it’s a comparatively important matter, and 
you ought to take reasonable precautions. For example, what are your favourite 
qualities in a man? 





(hesitating). I don’t think I could. It 
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Miss R, Oh, courage, I think, most of all; and, well, generosity too, of course ; 
and, oh yes, sympathy. 

SeLHurst. ‘They sound comprehensive, 

Miss R. (mot listening to him). And I-greatly admire cleverness too. And then 
there’s taste. 

SELHURST (with a sigh). We shall have to look for an Admirable Crichton, I fear. 

Miss R. (thoughtfully). Captain Travers has plenty of courage. 

Sectuurst. I should think he had. That was he who parted from you at the 
door, wasn’t it? Well, cleverness ? 

Miss R. Mr. Poynz is the cleverest man I have ever met. 

Setuurst. ‘Then say taste? 

Miss R. Oh, Sir Edward is a most wonderful connoisseur. 

SeLtuursT. It is sometimes spelled dilettante. Well, we don’t seem to get on, 
do we? ‘That’s one mark each. How about generosity ? 

Miss R. (after a pause). I—I don’t think I know any of them well enough 
to say about that. 

Setuurst. Then it’s rather a risk, isn’t it? Let’s pass over generosity to 
sympathy. 

Miss R. (after a longer pause). 1 think they’re all rather sympathetic. 

SeLuurst. Alas! 

Miss R. (formally, as she becomes conscious of the oddness of their conversation). 
But it’s really absurd of me to trouble you with my affairs. Tm sure it’s been 
very good of you to listen to me so far. (Distant thunder.) Do you think we 
shall get that storm ? 

SELHURST. I counted the seconds between the flash and the thunder; and I 
make it four miles off, at least. 

Miss R. I’m so glad. (She keeps vigil for some three minutes, and then)— 
You promised to tell me what you were thinking of. 

SeLHuRST. I? Oh, it wouldn’t interest you at all. 

Miss R. But you said it would. You said—— 

SeLyursT. ‘Then I may as well make a clean breast of it. I was keeping 
vigil against temptation. 

Miss R. Temptation! But what 
tongue to be rude, and stops). 

SeLHuRST. You see, I’ve been continuously exposed to temptation during the 
last five days. 

Miss R. Five—you mean since you’ve been at the Hall ? 

SeLHursT. Yes; but it won't do to yield. I’m firm on that point. 

Miss R. (interested). That’s brave of you! 

SELHURST. But that doesn’t help you in your difficulty. What do you say to 
tossing ? 

Miss R. (ze’th some indignation). I don’t see what there is to joke about, 
Mr. Selhurst. 

SELHURST. I wasn’t joking. I was in earnest. You see, we've gone through 
the list, and can’t find that one is better than another. Yet you must make your 
choice to-night, as I understand you. There seems to be no way out of it, then, 
but tossing. Chance must decide, when the virtues are so equal. How would you 
decide about another important matter—a choice of dress ? 

3 Miss R. (ignoring the latter part of this), 1 did talk to Marjory Wilmington, 
ut she—— 


SELHURST (much interested). She thought? 





(She feels the question on the tip of her 
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Miss R. (reluctantly). Well, she seemed to think they were all nice. 
SELHURST. So they are. She would have tossed up, as I suggested. But as 

you have a conscientious objection to doing so, I propose Sir Edward. 

Miss R. (startled by his abruptness). Oh! (a pause). I suppose he—I don’t 
quite see why you should think more highly of him than of the others. 

SELHURST (determined to get to bed-rock). ‘Then Captain ‘Travers, 

Miss R. (hesitating). Oh, but I don’t know that he —— 

SELHURST (with the air of one making a discovery). I know. Poynz! 

Miss R. We-well-—-you see—— 

SELHURST. You'd make his career assured for him. 

Miss R. (rather coldly). 1 don’t see what that’s got to do with it. A man 
ought to make his own career. 

SELHURST. But the woman who loves him helps. (He ¢urns slightly away and 
watches the lightning in the middle distance. She too is silent for a time, until, 
following her own thoughts, she breaks out)— 

Miss R. It would be horrible to be married for one’s money. 

SeLHuRsT. With your face you need never fear that, were you an heiress ten 
times over. 

Miss R. (Aasé¢ily). But they are all too nice to do such a thing. 

SELHuRsST. Yes, they are all too nice, and that brings us back to where we 
started from. (AZiss Reynolds gives a little sigh. She leans on the balustrade of the 
terrace. The sky opens nearer, and the thunder booms in the valley. She utters a 
cry. He puts out a hand to reassure her, and it rests on her arm.) There’s no 
danger. It’s safer than a battlefield. 

Miss R. (daughing oddly). How funny to say that! 

SELHURST. Everyone knows that a battlefield is the safest place almost in the 
world, just as it’s most dangerous to go to bed. Most people die in bed. (She 
laughs. He abruptly turns away from her.) 

Miss R. (with compunction) Oh, I’m interfering with your vigil. 

SELHURST (s/ow/y). Well, in a way you are. But I think having recently 
resisted a temptation of almighty power I am getting on. 

Miss R. (approvingly). That’s good news, 

SeELHURST. There’s one thing that occurs to me in connection with your 
difficulty. I don’t know if it has ever struck you. As we’ve ruled out marriage for 
money, I assume that we hold by marriage for love. 

Miss R. (primly but firmly). Why, of course. That’s just it, you see. 

SeLHuRsT (weakly), Oh! (This ready answer confounds him, and he has no 
more suggestions to offer). Then I should go entirely by my heart. 

Miss R. (coldly). It would be an insult to suppose I should do any- 
thing else. : 

SELHURST (deprecatingly, after a pause). ve always understood that there 
was no mistaking the call of the heart—that it thrilled through all the tissues 
of being. 

Miss R. Really! How melodramatic! (/aughing). 

SeLuurst. And clamoured in every chamber of the body. 

Miss R. (aloofly). Indeed! I daresay it’s true of the lower classes. I 
always understood love was a refined emotion. 

SELHURST. Oh! but so it is. You see—— (His voice is drowned in a sudden 
clap “of thunder which breaks immediately overhead. The rattle is repeated again 
and again, and dies away in echoes. Miss Reynolds cries out in alarm, and 
shrinks instinctively closer to him.) 
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SELHURST (soothingly). Don’t be afraid. -It won’t hurt you. 

Miss R. Oh, did you see that awful flash? It’s terrible. Let us go in. I 
do hate the—oh! (the lightning sigzags at the zenith). Oh! (she clings to him), 
I didn’t know it was coming so close. It will kill us. (Zhe roar of the thunder. 
She cries again, and would hide herself against him. He draws her to his side, 
and puts his arm about her.) 

Secnurst. Never fear. We are safe here, but we will go in. Come, here’s 
the rain. (He moves down the terrace towards the door.) Child, is that your 
heart? How it beats! Poor darling, are you so frightened? See, no harm shall 
come to you. I am here to protect you. (lm a strange possession and exhilara- 
tion he draws her face under the shelter of his coat, and stoops. He does not resist 
the temptation this time, but kisses her softly, and finding no rebuff, passionately 
a second time.) Darling! 

Miss R. (zé/dly). Where are we? What is it? Why did you do that? 
Oh, what does it mean? Oh, I know it is wrong. It hurts! Oh, please don’t— 
don’t! It hurts! It is pain. (Zhey have reached the door into the conservatory, 
and the rain is descending fast. The lightning flashes and the thunder breaks, 
retiring towards the hills. She clings at the sound.) 

Se.tHurst (al/ his vigil in vain). Sweetheart ! 

Miss R. You mustn’t (ca distress) What does it mean? Oh, what does 
it mean? (He whispers in her ear, and the lightning illumines the conservatory. 
Her hair is wet; she lies in his arms and looks up fascinated at him.) 

SELHURST. I saw your face; it was white and beautiful. 

Miss R. (dreamily). And your eyes were wild and blue. Is this—— 

SELHURST. It is love, dearest. Is it crying in your inmost chambers, as 
it cries in mine, as it has cried in mine these many months? 

Miss R. (under her breath), And I didn’t know—I never knew anything. 

SELHURST. But you know now, dear. And Sir Edward and Mr, Poynz and 
Captain Travers—— 

Miss R. (wth a little shudder). Don’t, please! (A silence.) But you didn’t 
tell me what your vigil was. 

SELHURST. I’ve given in. It’s over. My temptation’s beaten me. 

Miss R. (én dismay). Oh! 

SELHURST. You see it was you. 

Miss R. Oh! What’s that? (Zhere is the notse of a handle turhing on the 
door into the house. She hastily disengages herself.) He’s come for the—the 
answer, (Se/hurst takes her hand. The door opens and Captain Travers appears 
in the bright doorway.) 

TrAvErRS. Are you there, Miss Reynolds? 

Miss R. (fearfully). Ye-es. 

TRAVERS. May I come in? (She anxtously looks at Selhurst, and displays 
embarrassment.) 

SELHURST (going forward). Miss Reynolds has asked me to say that she 
was under a misapprehension. She regrets that her answer must be unfavourable 
in each case. 

TRAVERS (understanding). I say! Is that so? Awfully sorry. Oh, I see! 
Sorry. Well, I’d better go, hadn’t 1? Beastly thunderstorm, wasn’t it? (He 
retreats awkwardly and in manly confusion. 

SELHURST. Beautiful thunderstorm! (He turns to Miss Reynolds.) 


CuRTAIN. 
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MADELING 


THE DEED 
IN THE WooD 


= By E, ° Nesbit 





ILLUSTRATED BY C, E. Brock, 


HIS is all about something we 
| were more sorry for than any- 
thing we ever did, and yet the 
present writer thinks it did more good 
than harm. But all the same we are 
sorry because it was not sporting of us, 
And I say this now, to get it off my 
chest. 

We were quite ready to be friends 
with Madeline. She was our cousin 
from India, and we had all seen her 
picture in a silver frame on Mother’s 
bedroom mantelpiece ; much too pretty 
to be at all like, we agreed when we 
knew her. 

We live at Yalding. Our house is big 
and red, with a garden that has a wall 
round it. It was built when James was 
King, and that is why it has a flat slab 
over the front door. I know this sounds 
silly, but I heard an architect say it, so 
it must be true. 

We did everything we could think of 
to make things jolly for Madeline. The 
girls got sunflowers and nasturtiums to 
put in the room she was to sleep in, 
and Martin and I picked three of the 
plums off the greengage-tree that is our 
own for her. They were not ripe, but 
that was Madeline’s fault, if anybody’s, 
for coming before they had time to get 
soft. 

And we sat on the wall in front with 
the flags that were over from the bazaar, 
and when the carriage turned in at the 
gate we waved them and cheered, and 
then shut the gate, and tore up the drive 


after the carriage and passed it, and got 
there first, and cheered again. 

Then Mother got out, and we hugged 
her, and she said, “ Wait till I’ve got 
Madeline out !” 

And she got her out. It was like 
getting a periwinkle out of its shell. 
She was a skinny little rat, and no 
mistake, more like a young throstle than 
anything else, and with a peaky nose that 
was pink, and clothes that were black, 
because of a great-uncle she’d never seen, 
we found out afterwards, and not because 
of real afflictedness. 

We all shook hands with her, and the 
girls kissed her; but she did not seem 
to enjoy any of it, and when we said 
“How are you?” she only sniffed. 

I never knew such a kid for sniffing. 
Mother said it was natural she should be 
a little downhearted at parting from her 
mother, and we ought to make allow- 
ances, so we made them instantly. But 
no allowance that ever was allowed would 
have been enough for the sniffing Made- 
line. She sniffed at tea and she sniffed 
at breakfast, she sniffed at the rabbits and 
the guinea-pigs, and even at the old cat 
that had got nine kittens in the barn; 
and the only time she seemed to stop 
sniffing was when we let her have a 
ride on the donkey, and then she only 
stopped to scream “I want to get 
down—I want to get down—I want. to 
get down!” 

So Clifford lifted her off, and then she 
said I’d pinched her arm, and I hoped 
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I had, though I didn’t mean to. And 
in the middle of dinner she pointed at 
me—the eldest son of the house, and 
incapable of a mean act—and said right 
out before every one, “He _ pinched 
me.” 

Mother looked at me, and said, “ Oh, 
Clifford, surely you didn’t ?” 

Of course, I wasn’t going to be a sneak 
just because Madeline was, so I said 
nothing, only looked silent contempt. 
The others looked silent contempt, too. 
They understood right enough that their 
eldest brother hadn’t the kind of nature 
that stoops to pinch girls, except in play 
and for their own good. 

After dinner we escaped the fell Made- 
line, and had a comfortable jaw all by 
ourselves on the top of the stable-yard 
wall where it is soft with moss. Years 
later the present author learned from his 
Mother that Madeline instantly went and 
blubbered, and said we wouldn’t play 
with her. But we did not know this 
baseness at the time. 

‘“‘She’s a little beast,” said Martin: 
“she buzzed those plums at my head 
because they were sour. Didn’t hit me, 
of course.” 

“*She’s a fair terror,” Alan said. ‘ She 
cut open a lot of my cocoons to see 
what was inside. Duffer that I was to 
leave them in her bedroom cupboard.” 

“*She’s an incubator,” said Lotty, who 
is the youngest. 

“She means incubus,” said Olive. But 
when Clifford asked her what /Za¢ meant 
she said she didn’t know; she and Lotty 
had got it out of a book. 

**And it doesn’t matter, anyhow,” she 
said—just like a girl—‘‘because really 
whatever else she is she’s the stranger 
within our gates, and we’ve got to be 
decent to her. You boys will give her 
another chance, won’t you ?” 

“It isn’t chances she wants,” Martin 
said with gloominess, “ it’s manners.” 

“It’s all strange to her,” Olive then 
said, “and I daresay she feels just as 
uncomfortable as we do.” 

Mar said he was sure he hoped so. 
I said what did she want us to do? 

After some jaw it expired, as news- 
papers say, that she wanted us to take 
the little sneak fishing. 

“Well,” said the present writer, “if 
we've got to be noble and unselfish, for 
goodness’ sake let’s be it, and get it 
over,” 
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So we went fishing. Our punt is kept 
tied up to the two old willows at the 
bottom of the baker’s garden. The baker 
is a friend of ours, and knows we can be 


trusted. If you'll believe me that kid 
pinched seven raspberries before we 
noticed. I shouldn’t have wondered 


if no one in Yalding had ever trusted 
us again. Then we got into the boat, 
and found a hice likely place down the 
river, and gave her a rod and baited it, 
and everything I could think of. And 
then she said the boat was full of water, 
and she didn’t like worms ! 

There wasn’t any water at all in the 
boat, of course, considering it had been 
raining for three days. However, with 
patient politeness we got the boat 
back, and helped her out and took her 
home. 

When we got quite home and right 
inside the house she said we might have 
emptied out the water, and she wanted to 
go fishing without any worms on _ the 
hook ! 

Clifford told her quite sensibly exactly 
how silly she was, and that worms were 
interesting pets and very intelligent. She 
only said, “ You can keep your nasty old 
wet worms. I want to go fishing without 
them.” 

The girls would have bent before her 
silliness like stubble in the blast and 
started fishing again, but Clifford was 
firm. 

“No,” he said, “you must draw the 
line somewhere. And perhaps this'll be 
a lesson to her.” So he put the bait tin 
and tackle on a high shelf in the harness- 
room, in case the girls should be silly 
about it, and went off to see a keeper he 
knows who has a young fox in a hutch, 
It is quite tame and I like it. 

That night when Clifford got into bed 
his feet touched something soft and cold 
and wriggly. You will find it hard to 
believe that any one could be fiend-like, 
yet so it was. Madeline had somehow 
contrived to obtain accession to the 
harness-room shelf, and she had emptied 
that bait tin into my bed. If it had been 
some people, girls for instance, they would 
have screamed and gone raving mad upon 
the spot. This is a disgusting part of my 
story, and I hasten to say no more, only 
pausing to observe that Clifford slept in 
blankets and there was an imperial row 
in the morning when the bath was dis- 
covered to be full of bait and Clifford’s 
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sheets. But what else was he to do 
with them, without sneaking, which he is 
a stranger to? 

Clifford was now just about fed-up with 
Madeline. 

But the girls still said how sad being 
parted from her mother, and poor little 
thing. ‘This continued till she broke 
the doll’s teapot lid at a party, and 
would not say she was sorry. This did 
for her with Lotty, because it was her 
teapot. 

What she did with his silkworms had 
settled her hash with Alan, from the 
first. She was rather friends with Martin 
for a little bit, but when she had made 
faces at him at prayers so that he 
laughed, and then never owned up, 
though it was bed for him, all was over 
between them. 

Olive was the last to stand up for her. 
She is as patient as a tortoise generally, 
but even she gave out after the great 
Traitor’s Act that sealed the doom of 
the unamiable Madeline. 

You know, of course, that however 
happy your home may be, and however 
fond you are of your kind parents, there 
are some things that you keep to yourself. 
Our great secret was the roof. No one 
knew anything about it but us. Clifford's 
bed was an old-fashioned four-poster, What 
need to own that he was man enough to 
have climbed on to the top? ‘There was 
a trap-door there. It led to the place 
between the roof and the ceiling. It was 
a dark passage pointed at the top, and 
you had to be jolly careful how you 
walked, or you would have walked 
through the ceiling below, and all would 
have been at an end—as far as the roof 
went. A little way down the passage was 
adoor. It led out on to a square leaded 
place with a grating in one corner that 
the rain ran down, and the four roofs 
of the house rose up like a mountainous 
range on each side. No one knew 
that we knew of this. It was our desert 
island. Oft when missed, and called for 
till all were hoarse, it was there that 
we lurked, 

One day when Mother and Father were 
going to a dinner party we decided to 
have a Brigands’ supper on our island. 
All was got ready in days and days of 
secret preparingness. We did not tell 
the hated Madeline till the last moment— 
but then we did. It was needful, because 
she slept in the girls’ room, and she 
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peeped when they told her not to, and 
thus saw them put their nightgowns on 
over their clothes. So then she wouldn't 
go to sleep, and wanted to know why, and 
sniffed—and the whole plot had to be 
laid bare. 

“TI want to come too,” is what the girls 
say she said. 

So they let her. 

Rash and fatal act ! 

When the servants were at supper and 
all was still, the girls came into our room 
and with them the snivelling Madeline. 
We had a very fine feast—pears, apples, 
gingerbread, a bottle of chutnee, cheese, 
bread, raspberry vinegar, a bottle of 
Florence cream, sponge cakes and 
cinnamon in sticks. 

* T couldn’t help it,” Olive told me ina 
whisper—“ she zvoudd come.” 

Our family are all good climbers—my 
great-grandfather was at Trafalgar and 
learned it among the rigging, I believe— 
and the bedstead was easy to climb, being 
arranged for the purpose with carved 
knobs and leaves and things. But Made- 
line had never had a relation at a Naval 
engagement. We had to hoist her on to 
the top of the Tallboys—(a Tallboys is 
like two chests of drawers on top of each 
other in case you don’t know)—and then 
shove her up to the top of the bedstead by 
main force. And the same with getting 
her through the trap-door. She was 
clumsy, but perhaps she was born like 
that, and we made allowances like Mother 
had said. 

But when she saw the sort of place she 
had come up into, all cobwebby and 
plastery, and looking rather ratty by the 
light of the candle—though feally we 
never saw so much as a mouse there—she 
began to sniff, and then to cry, and then 
to scream. 

To pop her back through the trap- 
door was the work of a moment. She 
fell on the tight-spread damask top of 
the four-poster. Clifford joined her there, 
and it was like being in a blanket just 
before you are tossed. The uncertainness 
of the damask would not let you stand up. 
I don’t know how I got her off—but I did, 
and on to the Tallboys. It’s as easy as 
winking to get off a Tallboys—you just 
walk down by the handles. Not so the 
ill-fated Madeline. She fell from some- 


where about the first long drawer of the 
top set, and I scorn to deny that there 
was a bump on her head later—really 
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quite as big as a pigeon’s egg. But to 
hear her howl you'd have thought it 
was ostrich-egg-size, at least. 

Clifford descended like a Greek god 
from above and got his pillow over her 
head at the exact moment when Jane 
knocked at the door with questions about 
what was up now. Clifford with the 
greatest presence of mind held the pillow 
where it was needed, and replied in brave 
tones : 

“ Nothing, thank you. I only dropped 
something.” 

This, besides being true, was generous. 
Because, of course, Clifford would never 
have dropped Madeline from the top long 
drawer of a Tallboys unless she, had 
kicked and scratched so as to make re- 
sistance vain. To her Fate, I mean. 

Then the others came down, and Clif- 
ford took the pillow away, a bit at a time, 
with earnest promises to put it back if 
she gave so much as half a sniff. She 
didn’t. 

Then we disappeared, concealing the 
feast on the other or secret side of the 
trap-door. The soft balm of slumber 
then fell on all—even the unworthy Made- 
line. 

You will notice that up to now we had 
done nothing at all to her except try to be 
nice. 

So it will show you the baseness she 
was full of at that time when you hear 
that next morning before breakfast she 
had told Mother the whole thing, ending 
up by saying that we had thrown her down 
on purpose. Mother asked me about it, 
and I told the plain truth with what is 
called a sinking heart. The sink proved 
to be but too true. We were not punished, 
because of course Mother believed my 
plain truth, but our secret desert island 
was taken from us—the trap-door was 
padlocked, and we were forbidden ever 
to go up there again ! 

The feast was not collared: it was 
judged that we had a right to that because 
we had bought most of it with our own 
money—except the chutnee and the 
Florence cream and the cinnamon—and 
Mother let us have that too, only telling 
us to ask next time before we took things 
out of the store cupboard. The author 
has sometimes thought that perhaps 
Mother was young herself once. 

We had the feast in the orchard, Mother 
agreeing to conceal Madeline about her 
person for the afternoon. It was at that 
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feast that we first dreamed of doing the 
Deed. 

We held an indignation meeting, for 
so I believe it is called when held in 
the House of Lords. And we were all 
agreed that something must be done. 

“We can’t have everything muddled up 
and spoilt like this all our lives,” Martin 
said. 

‘And it does make me so angry,” said 
Olive. ‘And I hate to be angry. I 
always feel like a piece of chewed string 
afterwards,” 

The rest of us felt the same, and said 
it. But it was Clifford who was the first 
to state that something must be done—a 
decided deed of some kind. 

The question was: what? This gave 
us food for thought and a good subject 
for jaw. 

Next day Mother took Lotty to stay 
with our Aunt at Maidstone. — Clifford 
from the round attic window watched the 
carriage drive away. Our young hero 
looked dreamily out across the street, and 
to the left beheld the wooded slopes of 
Kent, which is sometimes called the 
garden of England. There is always a 
moment when the hero looks out over the 
landscape of whatever county he happens 
to be born in and the ready tears spring 
unbidden to his eyes. Nothing sprang to 
Clifford’s eyes, but an idea sprang to his 
brain. 

Hastily remarking “Got it!” he tore 
down stairs, found the others, and _pro- 
posed a picnic in the woods. He un- 
folded the Deed to each of the others 
separately, and every time he unfolded it 
it looked better and brighter. Olive was 
the only one who didn’t see its betterness 
and brighterness slap off. But she came 
round and owned that it might be a lesson 
to Madeline. 

What I am now about to relate looks a 
jolly sight worse now I am telling it than 
it did when first thought of while smarting 
under the yoke of the detested Madeline. 
It was .. 

I am getting on too fast. 

We had the picnic; we got the tea- 
basket and cakes and plums and took 
them in the donkey-cart to the woodiest 
woods we knew. 

Here we had tea—it would have been 
jolly but for the Deed we had come to 
that dark wood to do. Olive couldn’t eat 
anything hardly, but we had to have tea 
before doing the dark Deed, because we 
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‘‘We drove off, leaving Madeline alone. ... She looked very small and disagreeable.” 
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did not want to starve the repelling 
Madeline as wellor . . . ‘The author does 
not seem able to help getting on faster 
than he wants. I want the Deed to come 
upon you with a great surprise like it did 
on the unpopulous Madeline. 

We were very cold with Madeline, and 
she was beastly grumpy with us. (If she 
were telling the tale she would put it the 
other way round. Let us be fair.) 

When tea was over there was a silence. 
Now, when the moment had really come 
for the Deed, I think we all rather thought 
perhaps it would be better not. But 
Madeline sniffed, and her die was cast. 

Clifford had been chosen to make the 
last speech before the execution. He 
said : 

** Madeline, you have been a beast to 
us ever since you came.” 

**Not worse than you’ve been to me,” 
said Madeline. . 

Clifford made no reply, but told her all 
the things she’d done, from buzzing the 
plums at Martin to putting worms in the 
snow-white couch of Clifford. She sniffed, 
but said nothing. 

“Did you,” Clifford then said, ‘ever 
read ‘ Hop o’ my Thumb’?” 

She owned she had. 

** Well,” said Clifford, “‘we’re going for 
a drive, and you can stay and think about 
Hop o’ my Thumb. Because we’re going 
to leave you here. See? We've had 
jolly well enough of you!” 

Still she made no reply. 

So we put the things in the basket and 
the basket in the cart. We put the donkey 
in the cart too. 

Then Madeline said: ‘Auntie said I 
ought to play tricks and be jolly and try 
to be more like you. I thought putting 
worms in beds was just the sort of trick 
you'd do yourself.” 

“Tt’s not the beastly worms,” said 
Clifford, “it’s your being such a measly 
little sneak. Every single thing that 
happens you go and blab to Mother. 
You're a tell-tale-tit if ever there was 
one.” 

“Oh, how I hate you!” Madeline then 
remarked with fury. “I wish you were 
all dead. I always tell mother everything. 
And I'll tell her about you. You see if 
I don’t.” 

“You can’t,” said Clifford. ‘‘She’s in 
India.” He does really wish he had not 
said that. He minds having said that 
more than anything. 
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Then we all got into the cart and 
drove away. Olive had been finishing 
harnessing the donkey and had not heard 
our parting words, or, as she told us many 
times afterwards till we were sick of 
hearing it, she would never have gone. 

We drove off, leaving Madeline alone 
in her black frock in the green wood. 
She looked very small and disagreeable, 
And as we went Alan shouted: ‘ You 
won't be able to find your way home, 
like Hop o’ my Thumb did !” 

And Martin shouted: “ Lost in the 
wood! Lost in the wood!” till we were 
out of sight. 

Then we put our noble steed to the 
gallop and drove off. We were silent 
after that shouting, and the author has 
since learned that all the others felt 
exactly as he did, only none of us liked 
to say so, because we had all agreed 
beforehand that being lost in a wood 
would serve Madeline jolly well right, 
and be a lesson to her, and we did not 
like to appear milksops in each other's 
eyes. At least I think that was it. 
Because now it came to having done the 
Deed it looked very different, and we 
went on in an awful silence. 

Quite soon, and much sooner than we 
had meant, Clifford turned our steed’s 
head and we went back, to find Madeline 
and explain that it was only a joke, for 
her own good. 

“Do drive fast,” Olive said. 
wish we hadn’t! Suppose she’s 
mad with terror !” 

“Or drowned herself in the pond,” 
said Martin. 

“Or been carried off by bears,” said 
Alan, 

Clifford said, ‘Don’t talk rot—there 
aren’t any, and we haven’t been gone 
half an hour! There hasn’t been time 
for anything to happen.” 

But there had. We got back to the 
wood, to the place where we had left 
her. She was not there. We shouted: 
“ Madeline!” and she didn't answer. 
So then we tied up the steed and went 
into the wood to look for her. 

We could not find her. 

We looked all about — among _ the 
bracken and hazel and sweet chestnut— 
and we called and called. The writer 
got very hot, and then he got very 
cold, and all the awful things he had 
read came back to him about people 
lost in woods, and he felt perfectly 
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sick. He got wilder and wilder in 
his manner, I believe, and ran all over 
the wood, which is fortunately small, till 
there wasn’t a bush he hadn’t looked 
under, and his hair was sticking to his 
forehead with apprehensiveness. ‘The 
others have since confessed it was the 
same with them. It became evening, and 
then nearly dark, and at last Clifford 
coo-eed, and we met, a mangled band 
of malefactors, by the donkey’s brow. 

“Oh,” said Olive, out of breath, “how 
could we be so awful! Oh, whatever 
shall we do? Oh, where can she be?” 

‘People have been hanged for less, I 
believe,” Martin said. 

“But nothing caz have happened to 
her,” Alan would keep saying. 

“Something Aas,” said Clifford. And 
then the sudden glorious idea occurred 
to him. 

“Perhaps she’s gone home!” 

The donkey went back on the wings 
of the wind instead of in the usual way. 
I think he was never more surprised in 
his life. 

We tore into the house like a whirlwind 
in deep anxiety. 

All was still as a marble mausoleum. 
The servants were out in the stable-yard 
talking to the gardeners. 

We searched the house. We thought 
perhaps she was hiding, to frighten us. 
But she was not hiding there, for that 
or any other reason. 

Then Mother came home. We do not 
have supper with her and Father, but in 
the schoolroom while they have dinner. 

In happier days we hated not having 
meals with them. Now in our despair 
we were glad of it. We decided that we 
must tell when we went in to say good- 
night, because then Mother would say 
**Where’s Madeline ?” 

But she never said it, and we were so 
surprised that we got out of the room 
without breathing the name of the lost 
one. I thought Mother looked very odd, 
somehow, and different. 

We went slowly upstairs. On the big 
landing where the stuffed foxes are we 
stopped and looked at each other. 

“T believe Mother Anows,” said Olive. 

“ Do you think Madeline s 

“Tf anything Aas happened to her,” 
said Martin, “Mother will save us, like 
a Royalist lady in a book.” 

“If anything as happened they 
wouldn’t know so soon,” said Alan; “ it 
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takes days to drag a pond properly, I 
believe !” 

Olive said: ‘Oh, don’t! I don’t care 
what you say, I’m going to tell Mother.” 

We refused, of course, to allow this. 
We were all in it, and we weren’t going 
to let Olive collar any extra let-off for 
being the first to own up. 

So we went down, and a whispered 
council outside the drawing-room door 
ended in Clifford, who is the eldest, 
putting his head in at the door and 
saying : 

“Please, Mother, can we speak to you 
a minute ?” 

And she came out directly, like she 
always does. 

Then we told her, standing in the 
shadow of the hat-stand as much as we 
could. . 

I shall not tell you what Mother said. 
It was said to us, and not to any one 
else. And besides, though very awful, 
it wasn’t any worse than what our inside 
selves had been saying to us for unending 
hours and hours. 

And when it was done Olive caught 
hold of Mother and shook her—she 
did really—and cried out: “Oh, yes, 
Mother—but never mind all that. What 
do you think’s happened to her? If 
anything’s happened to her I'l go into 
a convent—yes, I will.” And with that 
she loudly howled. Boys do not howl, 
however criminal, but I know what we 
felt like. Mother then put her arm 
round Olive, and uttered the following 
rememorable words : 

“There, there ! 
Madeline’s all right 

It then was revealed that Mother had 
found Madeline in the road crying and 
kicking her boots in the dust. Mother 
saw there had been a worse row than 
usual, so she took the ill-starred Madeline 
in the carriage to Maidstone, and left her 
with Aunt Evelyn. 

“And you never told us, Mother,” we 
could not help saying. 

“Well, dear,” said Mother, “do you 
think you deserved to be told—until you 


I see you're sorry! 


,” 


asked? But I'll tell you one thing with- 
out your asking. Madeline never told 
of you. I asked if there had been a 


quarrel, and she said ‘No; she had just 
missed you in the wood and couldn’t find 
you.’ It wasn’t true, of course, but I 


don’t think you can call her a sneak 
again after that.”, 
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We never have. She came back next 
day, and the present writer would never 
have believed he could be so glad to see 
any sniveller as he was to see Madeline, 
safe and sound and uninjured by the 
Deed. ‘The others felt the same. 

I have never said so to Mother or 
any one else, and I am very sorry about 
the Deed in the Wood, because it was 
five to one, and most unsportsmanlike, as 
Father said when it came to 7s turn to 
jaw us about it; but I can’t help seeing 
that what we said and did in that wood 
instantly made Madeline cease sneaking. 
Of course I am not quite sure that the 
speeches would not have been enough 
without the Deed, but then I am not at 
all sure that they would. 

In the joy of nothing’s having hap- 
pened to her we were jollier than before 
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to Madeline, I believe. 
this made her jollier to us. 
sure about that either. 
jollier. 

And somehow we get on all right with 
her now. 

And her sniffs were not intendedness, 
we have since learned, but hay-fever, 
which Kings themselves have been subject 
to, and unable to command. 

But suppose there had never been a 
Deed? Mightn’t she have gone on being 
a sneak? And us not being jolly to her? 
The author concludes with a question 
from the poets: ‘Who can tell?” 


Mother says 
But I’m not 
She certainly was 


. . . 


The life of the human race is full of 
problems that haven’t got any answers, 
as the late Euclid has so truly said. 


; ——* a» 
— 
ao 


FRANKINCENSE AND GOLD. 


YRIAD stars o’erhung the plains 
M Of Bethlehem that night ; 
But brighter far than all the rest, 

One star flung out its light. 

The brightness of that star proclaimed 
The coming of the King; 

And startled shepherds woke to hear 
Angelic voices sing. 


From out the East with precious gifts 
Came wise men from afar, 

To where with fullest glory shone 
The radiance of that star. 

“Here is the dwelling of the King!” 
They cried, with gladsome shout ; 

And far above them through the night 
The heavenly songs rang out. 


Dear Lord, we bring our hearts to Thee 
Not frankincense or gold, 

Such as that night, with holy joy, 
The wise men brought of old. 

Abide with us, O Heavenly Child, 
Our Saviour, Master, Friend ; 

And to Thy name our songs shall rise 
In praises without end. 





Owen E. MacGILLicuDpDy. 














THE COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUES. 


BY EGAN MEW. 


CURIOS AS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


OME years ago a friend of mine 
S went into a well-known bookshop 
in Piccadilly about this time of 
year with the intention of buying some 
pleasing volume to send with good wishes 
to Phyllida in the country. On a table 
stood a pile of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” My friend asked, “ Do people still 
read that?” 

“Well, sir,” said the obliging trades- 
man, “I don’t think they read it exactly, 
but they buy it to give it to each other.” 

This is the history of a good many of 
those presents which float about at Christ- 
mas, and leave no great delight behind. 
But now that most people are collectors 
of some kind of antique work, it should 
be fairly easy for friends to find the 
things that are really appreciated. For 
some time before the season of ex- 
changing gifts the dealers’ shops and the 
auctions might be hunted with this end 
in view. There will always remain, of 
course, those sort of gifts which, coming 
early to the first recipient, pass in the 
night, per parcel post, to a second or 
even a third. Such are the unavoidable 




















Old Derby-bisque figures modelled by Jean Jacques 
Spengler: “‘ Three Virgins distressing Cupid.” 


some of the old-world charm that hung 
about these now worn and _ shattered 
customs. 


A Christmas Story. 


In a sporting country, a few days 
before a Christmas of the past, the father 

















Seventeenth-century needlework and gold and silver embroidery. 


French in character, but 


probably Spanish in workmanship. 


incidents of the exchange of festive cour- 
tesies, but perhaps, if one were to sub- 
stitute some object of antique interest for 
the ordinary present, we might recapture 


of a family looked into his game-larder 
and found it well filled—for he was of the 
type that did not waste cartridges. He 
selected a brace of handsome cock- 
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pheasants and a hen bird, and a pleasant 
He had them placed in a be- 
coming basket and addressed. He then 


hare. 


called his son and said: 
“Get your pony, my 
boy, and ride with this 
basket to my sister, Eliza- 
beth, your aunt; make 
her my greetings and pre- 
sent the game.” 

He was a father quickly 
obeyed, and the boy soon 
arrived at the porch of 
his Aunt Elizabeth’s 
house. It was just be- 
fore Christmas, as we 
have said, and the aunt 
was busy, but she was 
quick-witted too, and 
found time to run out to 


the porch and take advantage of the 


situation. 


The Round Game. 


** How good of you, my dear boy,” she 


said, ‘‘to ride 
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Box of old French pinchbeck with 
enamelled design. ‘lhere are many vari- 
eties of this sort of piece to be found, 
generally in excellent preservation, for, 
unlike the snuff-boxes, they have not been 
greatly used. 


to Aunt Emmie. 





A moment, and she had returned to 
her waiting household, and the boy and 
the basket were already on the downs. 


The Game Continued, 


The clergyman’s wife, 
Amelia, was very much 
like her sister, and the 
upshot of a short, plea- 
sant chat between her 
and the boy was that he 
received half a guinea~ 
which was ready for 
Colonel Bigbie’s groom 


—and started for the 
manor-house, with one 
more secret and _ his 


basket addressed by Aunt 
Amelia, with her love, 
In the course of his 


ride he, perhaps unwisely, put Beppo, 


his faithful pony, at a little jump, which 
they foozled between them, and_ inci- 
dentally the label came off the basket. 


However, he pre- 





over! and how 
kind of your father 
to send this 
beautiful pre- 
sent!” and she 
peeped into the 
basketand snipped 
off the label with 
the little pair of 
silver scissors that 
hung from her 
chatelaine. 
“There is half a 
guinea, dear, and 
my love; and, as 
you and your dear 
old pony both 
look as though 
you would enjoy 
a trot over the 
downs, I will get 
you to take this 
basket, with my 
best greetings, to 
my sister, your 
aunt, at the rec- 
tory, where,” she 








sented his gift 
from Amelia to 
Emmie, and was 
duly thanked and 
generously re- 
warded, and rode 
home, light of 
heart, but with a 
feeling that there 
were secret things 
in the world which 
had not hitherto 
entered his philo- 
sophy. 


The Return of 
the Wanderer. 


Especially it 
amused him to 
think how cross 
his father would 
be if he learnt the 
little secrets with 
which his son was 
entrusted. Now 
it happened that 








added, ‘‘ I am sure 
they will be de- 
lighted to see 
you.” 


As she waved him good-bye she 
called out, ‘‘ It is our little secret ; I trust 
you utterly—are you not of the blood ?” 


Old blue-and-white Nankin bottles of various shapes ; 


early eighteenth-century. 


by force of years, 
or something 
equally absurd, 


the father in question was the chairman 
of the county bench, and this made him 
rather severe in everyday life and very 
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Camere TOM. 
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Some Oriental porcelain and an old corner-cupboard of 
black lacquer with design in gold. The often graceful lines 
of these pieces, as well as their pleasing colour, make them 
highly decorative and adaptable to almost any room. In the 
foreground of this drawing is the figure of the Japanese god 
who stands for contentment and the things that are more 
excellent. 





it a rule to lose his temper. About 
this time his knowing red eye fell 
upon his own basket of game, and 
remained there. 

“And pray,” he said to the ser- 
vant, ‘to whom are my thanks due 
for this charming present?” The 
man was quite unable to inform him. 
* Ronald,” he went on sharply, “ you 
will be kind enough to come to the 
library and give me an explanation.” 

This sort of request always para- 
lysed the boy’s powers of thought. 
However, he did manage to come to 
the mental conclusion that the secrets 
of his aunts were inviolate—were they 
not too of the blood? ‘That the third 
and last of the aunts should have 
committed the odious crime of send- 
ing home the gamé again! . . . Well, 
the Fates were three and he but one. 
However, he could explain absolutely 
nothing to his father, whose manner 
was entirely unsympathetic. Later 
there was a bushy, swishy instrument 
which the Spartan father took from 
a drawer. ‘There was a period of 
excitement and heat, and the boy’s 
interest in Christmas presents and the 
secret intrigues which gather round 
family courtesies became blurred and 
uncertain, 


The Gifts that Others Gi’e Us. 


Now this little story may be only 
a parable to enable the writer to ride 
his own particular hobby, and point 
to the sort of objects that he believes 


liable to receive game at Christmas. On would prove welcome to his friends. 
the day of these adventures many pre- There is an individuality about antiques, 


sents of this sort arrived, 
and after dinner were viewed 





by the father, with the boy 
looking on. 

Picture to yourself the 
horror of the latter on per- 
ceiving the basket he knew 
so well lying among a heap 
of others about to be ex- 
amined! A young and 
foolish servant was just then 
trying to explain some mixed 
messages sent by the givers, 
but, from one cause and 
another, he completely failed 
to satisfy his master, who 














became involved in doubt, 


Three Lowestoft jugs, typical of the true soft paste porcelain which was 


and when in doubt he made produced in this much-misunderstood factory. 
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a distinction, which 
does not incline 
one to pass on the 
present. In the 
illustration, for 
example, the Nan- 
kin blue-and-white 
bottles possess a 
marked — character 
of their own, and 
a quality of beauty 
such as inclines the 


Small collection of Chinese porcelain, such as may still be readily bought, and recipient of such a 


will prove both decorative and useful. 

















Some examples of late Georgian pieces. The coin cabinet with closed doors 
is a curious piece of English lacquer in the Chinese manner, Each side of it 
on the table are turned wooden ‘‘coasters’’ or decanter stands, once so 
generally used at dessert. ‘The old mahogany table is of an agreeable fashion 
often to be found. ‘I'he piece beneath it is a small seat or possibly a gout-rest. 


gift to value it and 

the giver. Of 
course, fine examples like 
those of the Kang Hi 
period, lately in the col- 
lection of Mr. Herbert 
Smith, are not to be easily 
discovered ; but there are 
many less valuable pieces 
in the period, and later, 
which should prove more 
or less of a blessing to 
those who give as well as to 
those who receive. The ac: 
companying drawing shows 
a few pieces that any one 
interested in this sort of 
thing is sure to come 
across. The old lacquer 
corner-cupboard is suited 
to almost any room. These 
useful pieces are often 
beautifully made, with well- 
shaped inside shelves of 
mahogany and finely de- 
signed mouldings. The 
body and doors are gener- 
ally of oak, to which latter 
panels of Oriental lacquer 
have been fitted. In buy- 
ing the cupboards it is 
well to consider their form 
and shape, as some are 
far more graceful than 
others, and the price re- 
mains about the same. It 
is a style of furniture which 
has not fallen beneath the 
the spell of pseudo-an- 
tique manufacturer, nor can 
it be reproduced, nor even 
very fully restored, with- 
out showing quite candidly 
the state of affairs, This 
makes it a_ particularly 
agreeable sort of thing for 








a present, as 
nothing is  alto- 
gether so un- 
pleasant in this 
connection as the 
sham or would-be 
antique. Rich 
gifts wax poor 
when the giver 
proves less in- 
formed than the 
recipient. The 
book - rest shown 
in this drawing is 
of about the same 
period, but the 
lacquer is thought 
to be English— 
now so much more 
fashionable — than 
the Oriental. 
Such lacquer-work 
is often found in 
use for those ad- 
justable fire- 
screens on poles 
which were in 
vogue under the 
Regency, and 
which have man- 
aged to survive in 
many old-world 
drawin g-rooms 
and parlours until 
the whirligig of 
time has brought 
them again into 
fashion. ‘The other 
pieces here shown 
are all from some- 
where east of Suez 
—for the older 
productions of the 
Orient are always 
of interest to the 
collector. 
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Tea-caddies and tea-trays of the early nineteenth century are now a good deal collected, 
but remain at reasonable prices. Lacquer, papier-maché, wood (often with inlay), japanned 
and painted tin, are among the many varieties of these pieces which are worth mentioning. 
The Chippendale mahogany breakfast-table on which these stand might be chanced upon 
for 45, a little out of condition, perhaps; even then it would make a pleasant Christmas 
present to the collector. In this piece the supports for the flaps have been added by a 
later and less accomplished hand. 

















Some examples of old Marseilles Faience from the Charles Roux collection—a French pottery now rapidly 


advancing in value. 
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Box of Chelsea china mounted with gilt, eighteenth 
century in character, but a good deal reproduced at 
the present time. 


Lowestoft China. 


MALL MAGAZINE. 


to the discovery of the true Lowestoft 
examples. ‘Those at the British Museum 
are very characteristic of the blue-and- 
white work that has often been mis- 
taken for Worcester or Caughley, both of 
which factories used much the same sort 
of crescent mark as that sometimes found 
on Lowestoft ware. In the last half of 
the eighteenth century marks on china were 
transferred from one factory to another 
with easy grace. From 1756 to 1802 
the Lowestoft factory put forth examples 
well worth collecting. Although their 
decoration is often of an Oriental character, 
their form is markedly British. A study 
of the pieces in our museums and a 
glance at the particulars and dates in the 
authorities I have mentioned will help 
the amateur to avoid the spurious ex- 





amples. Of course every collector wants 

But if one would turn to home produc- to know a short cut to the paradise of a 
tions there are perfect cabinet, 
still plenty of and equally of 
pieces of interest course every 


to be found. No 
ware of this kind 
has been so com- 
pletely confused 
and misunder- 
stood as the 
simple but en- 
gaging manufac- 
tures of Lowes- 
toft. For many 








writer on the sub- 
ject is anxious to 
help to this hap- 
piness by a few 
direct hints and 
statements of 
undeniableautho- 
rity. But such 
a writer knows in 
his heart _ that, 








years past a cer- 
tain sort of dealers’ 
windows have 
been filled with 
Continental copies of Oriental armorial 
ware that had been called by the name 
of Lowestoft. This imitation of Chi- 
nese Aard porcelain with the English 
name of a factory that only produced 
soft paste china confused and, I think, 
gave pleasure to thousands of neo- 
phytes in ceramic things for very 
many years. ‘The researches of 
such well-known writers as Professor 
Church, Mr. Burton, Mr. Hobson, 
Mr. Bemrose, and especially and 
latest of Mr. Spelman—from whose 
work on the subject I borrow an 
illustration —these authorities have, 
after a long period, at last disposed 
of the chimeras which had gathered 
round this modern factory. The 


William IV. and Reform.” 


Some glass tankards of Queen Anne’s time, with coins set in 
the stands, and a large rummer engraved, “ Long live King 


although the facts 
count, it is fortu- 
nate chances, un- 
tiring pursuit, vic- 
tories, regrets, constant good-humour, that 
pave the royal road to a pleasing collection. 

















result of scientific inquiry and the 
discovery of the site and remains 
of the pottery opens up the way 


Old English glass is now generally admired. These ex- 


amples are typical of Jacobean table glasses, which are always 
worth collecting. 
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Porcelain of all kinds lends itself to 
the amiable purpose of the Christmas 
present, for it must be a poor hunter 
indeed who does not find something to 
suit his taste obtainable between the 
sums of five shillings and five pounds. 
The group of Old Derby bisque, and 
the examples of Marseilles faience do not 
quite come into the range of these figures, 
unless the purchaser happens to be in 
one of those fortunate moods when 
bargains are to be found. But from the 
graceful pottery of the south of France 
under the Bourbons to our own eighteenth- 
century productions, from the work of 
Oriental potters to the clever copies by 
the Dutch makers, every piece made a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
ago is of interest and may still be found 
on all sides. 

In a. totally different taste were some 
collections recently shown at the Spanish 
Gallery, which included all sorts of an- 
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tiques from examples of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century door - knockers 
snatched from the once important portals 
of the houses of the grandees, or the 
gates of some secluded convent, to many 
specimens of old needlework taken also 
from their just environment and brought 
from some stately ecclesiastical building 
to brighten a British or American Christ- 
mas holiday. ‘The archeologist and the 
antiquary may regret such pieces being 
removed from their proper surroundings, 
and I am rather of their way of thinking, 
and would preserve the antique as a 
whole ; but where such a counsel of 
perfection is impossible I content myself 
with that which can still be preserved. 
In a world of change the particles must 
be for ever moving: as they used to 
say— 

What’s not destroy’d by Time’s devouring hand ? 
Where’s Troy, and where’s the May-Pole in the 

Strand ? 





TO A VERY BAD COLD. 


ELL Something, Visitant all undesired, 
Base chanceling of the cold, insidious draught, 





Impkin, that wilt not leave me, though I’ve quaffed 
Compo and quinine tincture till I’m tired. 


Aforesaid thou, regard the frequent tear, 
The potion, and the liberal handkerchief, 
And even though thou grant me no relief, 
Grant, for a few short lines, O grant thine ear, 


When on thy prowls thou seekest whom to smite, 
Why pounce upon a harmless wight like me? 
An thou wilt hearken, shortly shalt thou see 

How public good with sport thou mayst unite. 


For self and neighbours I make instant prayer 
That thou, with all the speed thou canst command, 
And all thy craft of brain and skill of hand, 

Wilt unto No. 26 repair. 


For thence each evening issue dreadful groans, 
Yea, groans and howls, which he calls singing (?) 
Who nightly bawls until the world is weary, 

Whose voice is tuneless, and whose name is Jones, 


Thither, O thou in Stanza oft invoked, 
Thither proceed, in secret, swift, malicious, 
Assault, enslave, until the news delicious 

Like perfume spreads that Jones with cold is choked. 


If thou the public weal wilt thus achieve. 
If thus the nuisance wilt fro fem. subdue, 
How shall we ever thank thee for the few 
Blest hours each day of peaceful, Jonesless eve? 


Ah, how? Yet, Imp, if adjurative odes, 


Nor prayers, nor snuffles, melt thy heart of stone; 
Then righteous murder shall on him be done 
Whose voice is tudeless, add whose dabe is Jodes. 


W. L. COLLER. 








Photo by W. A. Mansell. 





The Adoration of the Kings. 


(After the painting by Fra Giovanni Angelico.) 





KING’S 


THE 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


HE King beneath his crown sat bowed 
In the dusk of the dimming day ; 
And he turned aside from his visions 
proud 
To watch the westering ray. 


From the nestling town to the palace 
height 
The Christmas chimes rang brave. 
“And _ this,” he said, 
night 
When the Christ-Child came to save.” 


“is the sacred 


He put the crown from his weary brow 
And laid his sword aside. 
““Even thus,” he said, “three Kings did 
bow, 
Divested all of pride. 


But 1... . Ah, stars that shine so 
cold, 
That holiest Star is set : 
And faint and far shows the story 


old 
Of the Kings with Christ who met. 
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There be souls may seek Him still in 
prayer ; 
But a people’s need and woe 
Plucks back my soul from the altar stair 
To grapple with its foe. 


In the mighty minster’s calm unstirred 
I kneel ‘neath the banner’s fold, 
But my thought drops back from my 
mounting word 
To my needs of steel and gold. 


There is border war by plain and hill : 
Can | pause for thoughts of God ? 
The dying may breathe Him, if they will, 
One prayer from the trampled sod. 


I who am King must guard mine own; 
Scant time is mine for prayer, 

While a rebel crouches by my throne _ 
And a neighbour's steel is bare. 


But yester-eve from prison-pain 
One passed to a surer hold-— 
One who will brave me not again: 

He deemed the King grown old. 


Yet even Kings once knelt and prayed 
And kissed the Christ-Child’s hand, 
And dared forget 

arrayed 


And rulers of the land. 


they were royal 
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But I shall rest not, till at length 
I am laid with my fathers down, 
For my sole son chafes in his early 
strength 
And his brow throbs for the crown. 


I am weary of the crimson stain 
In robe, on hand, on brow: 
But I seek to kneel by the Child in 
vain ; 


I may not find Him now. 


Shepherds may worship from their hill : 
The heavenly choirs that sing ; 
Maidens among their lilies still; 
Yet God, we say, is King. 


Kings found Him then ; | am old and worn 
And the earthly noises jar ; 

But no angel guides where the Babe is born, 
Nor the light of a leading star.” 


No warder’s challenge thrilled the air, 
No swift light flashed the way ; 

Butthe King passed out from his palace there 
To seek where the Christ-Child lay. 


Men sought their King in doubt and 
speed ; 

“*Tis the hour of council now!” 

But they found him silent to their need 


With a calm and crownless brow 


They laid him ‘mid spice and balm to rest, 


And pomp of the beaten gold. 
Such gifts the kneeling Kings had pressed 
On the Blessed Babe of old. 

















THE VIGIL OF 


JOHN HESLOP. 





By MRS. 


ILLUsrRArED BY A, II. BUCKLAND. 


wi ELL, of all the dismal hang- 
dog faces I’ve ever seen, John 
Heslop’s comes in a good 
first!” my uncle remarked, knocking out 
the ashes from his pipe into the fender 
and slowly refilling it. 

We were in the smoking-room with 
one or two others late one evening, and 
Heslop had just said good-night and 
gone to bed. He had only lately come 
home from Africa, where he had been 
for three years after big game ; and was 
a stranger to the rest of the party. He 
was never much of a man to make friends 
at the best of times, and during his 
voluntary exile had dropped away more 
or less from those he had; but he 
and I had kept up a sort of desultory 
correspondence, and I liked him in a 
way, and pitied him with all my heart. 

“If you knew Heslop’s story you 
would not be surprised at his gloomy 
face,” I said, after a pause. 

“ What is it ?” one of the others asked. 

I hesitated. “I don’t see why | 
shouldn’t tell it,” I said at last, “‘ though 
it was a pretty painful experience on my 
own account.” 

There was an expectant silence ; they 
all seemed waiting for me to begin, so 
I went on: “TI shall tell it as far as I 
can exactly as if I had written it down: 
perhaps I shall some day. I can’t miss 
any of the little details out, as they are 
all a part of the story to me now, so 
you mustn’t mind if I seem a bit long- 
winded.” I threw the half-smoked cigarette 
into the fire, and paused to collect my 
ideas. 


“Tt was thirteen or fourteen years ago,” 
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I began slowly, trying to remember the 
exact date, ‘‘the year of the first Jubilee, 
and half a dozen or more of us had gone 
down to General Livingstone’s for the 
week-end. He had taken a place for the 
summer months on the river. Dick Carey 
was there, and John Heslop, and Sybil 
Livingstone, and a few others. 

“The whole affair began on the lawn 
at tea-time. Sybil said the place was 
haunted, and Heslop expressed his 
scepticism openly, and then Dick chimed 
in from where he lay flat on the grass 
reading a newspaper. 

**Ghosts! Who said ghosts?’ he 
asked, looking up suddenly from the study 
of the paper. 

“¢T did,’ Sybil replied. She was pour- 
ing out the tea, and paused to add some 
hot water before she went on. ‘The 
place is stiff with them, as far as I can 
make out. White ladies lurk in the 
bushes, and headless men perambulate 
the garden paths,’ she waved a piece of 
bread-and-butter comprehensively round 
the lawn and shrubberies ; ‘ you’re liable 
to meet them anywhere. A monk 
wanders up and down the front stairs, 
and chains can be heard rattling in most 
of the passages.’ 

‘“**Somebody rattles them, I suppose,’ 
Dick remarked, ‘or do they go off by 
themselves,—like rattlesnakes ?’ 

““* How can I tell?’ Sybil retorted ; ‘I 
am only telling you what I’ve heard.’ 

““*T shouldn’t like to meet a chain that 
could rattle itself,’ Dick muttered, but 
nobody paid any attention to him. 

““« That’s why we got it so cheap,’ Sybil 
went on. ‘We none of us mind ghosts, 
and it’s within easy reach from town.’ 
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“¢Who does it belong to?’ Heslop 
asked, drinking his tea slowly: he did 
everything slowly. 

“T knew him very well indeed at that 
time, and knew too that he had been 
entirely devoted to Sybil ever since the 
first day they had met ; but with his usual 
deliberation he had put off asking her 
to be his wife until he should feel per- 
fectly certain of what her answer would 
be, and to’the best of my belief he 
had come down to Woodhaven Manor 
with his mind made up at last, and the 
intention of putting his luck to the test. 

“ ¢Tt’s the prettiest place I’ve ever seen,’ 
Heslop went on, glancing up at the old 
grey stone house, with its mullioned 
windows and clinging ivy; ‘it looks as 
though it might belong to the Middle 
Ages; a perfect hotbed for ghosts, I should 
think.’ 

“*T thought you didn’t believe in them,’ 
Sybil said rather sharply. 

““*No more I do,’ 

“ «Then why do you say you are not 
surprised to hear the place is haunted ?’ 

“¢ Because I can understand the senti- 
ment that gives rise to such traditions,’ he 
said, with a sententious air he had, which I 
must confess was a little aggravating. 

“ ‘What particular sentiment is it that 
makes chains rattle themselves?’ Dick 
asked with an air of interest ; but Heslop 
disregarded the remark. 

“¢The house is as old as the hills,’ 
Sybil went on, ‘and I can tell you all 
about it, as it happens, because it once 
belonged to the Bailys, and Nora Baily is 
a friend of mine. She told me the history 
of it when she heard that Uncle Martin 
had taken it for the summer.’ 

“*Ts it really so very old?’ Sybil’s 
cousin Amy Durrant asked, and she rose 
from her chair to gaze for a moment at the 
weather-beaten old walls, “I suppose it 
was a monastery or a nunnery or some- 
thing ; they are always haunted.” 

“*You're right, as it happens, Amy,’ 
Sybil replied ; ‘it was a monastery, and 
was bestowed on Sir Alfred de Baille by 
Henry VIII.’ 

“© What for?’ Dick asked. 

“*For clearing out the monks,’ Sybil 
answered off-hand. 

““* He doesn’t seem to have done the 
job very well if they still walk up and 
down the front stairs,’ I ventured ; and 
Dick added that he wished Sir Alfred 
de Whatshisname hadn’t left the chains 
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behind. We were all of us inclined to be 
frivolous, and had no more idea of a 
shadow hanging over us than I| have at 


this minute. ‘Talk of presentiments! I 
shall never believe in such a_ thing 
again,’ 


“Tt’s all very fine for you to laugh,’ 
Sybil said, nodding her head solemnly, 
‘but there is a real ghost that nobody 
laughs at, and that more than one person 
has seen and can bear witness to. Nora 
told me about it herself.’ 

*** What is it?’ Heslop asked, with the 
irritating little smile he could put on 
when he liked. It riled Sybil, I could see, 
but she continued without comment : 

“Tt’s a woman ina boat on the river, 
on the other side of the house. I took 
you right past the place this morning, 
when I rowed you down to the village,’ 
she said, looking at Heslop. 

“He asked her why she did not point 
it out to him, and she retorted it was 
because he was such a sceptic. 

*** But I’m quite open to conviction,’ he 
said. 

“*T don’t believe you are—you're so 
dreadfully obstinate,’ was her answer, 
with a little frown. ‘Nothing short of 
seeing the ghost yourself would turn you 
into a believer.’ 

*“* Heslop laughed. 

“¢ And then you would want to poke it 
with a stick to make sure it wasn’t there,’ 
sheadded, with a charming inconsequence. 

“*Tell us what the ghost is, and never 
mind Heslop’s convictions,’ Dick said, 
rising slowly from the ground. 

“Sybil’s face assumed a dreamy ex- 
pression, and she clasped her hands 
behind her head and stared up into the 
sky. 

‘**Tt’s a woman in grey, who goes down 
the viver in a boat: quite a romantic 
ghost. It can only be seen from the 
balcony you get to by the back-stairs. It 
has a stone balustrade and hangs out over 
the river. Sometimes the woman throws 
herself into the water, and sometimes she 
just glides past and disappears.’ 

“She went on to tell us the story that 
originated the ghost ; and as it grew dusk 
with the shadow of those hoary old walls 
behind us, Iam bound to say we all began 
to feel a little creepy. A girl in the long 
past had fallen in love with a gay man of 
the world, and all had gone well till a 
rival made mischief between them. Then, 


thinking she was faithless, in the bitterness 
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of his disappointment he forswore the 
world and turned monk, and was shut up 
in this very monastery. 

«Then it’s he who walks up and down 
the front stairs, I suppose ?’ Dick asked. 

“Not at all,’ Sybil replied-—‘ at least, 
he’s no business to; he ought to be out 
on the balcony. You see, the girl found 
out where he was, and at a certain hour 
was in the habit of drifting down in the 
boat, while he watched for her from 
the balcony, and they just exchanged a 
look and that was all. ‘Then one night he 
wasn’t there——” 

“* Got tired of it; I don’t blame him,’ 
Dick muttered. 

“¢ And although she drifted down the 
river night after night, he was never seen 
on the balcony again, and nobody ever 
knew what happened to him; and at last 
the girl threw herself into the river in 
despair.’ 

“We all remonstrated at so tragic an 
ending, and Amy Durrant declared we 
had had enough of ghosts, so the party 
broke up and strolled off, leaving Heslop 
and Sybil alone on the lawn. 

“What transpired between them of 
course no one knows, but Sybil finished by 
extracting a promise from Heslop to sit 
up that night on the balcony and watch 
for the ghost. 

“ Heslop settled himself on the balcony 
when the rest of us went to bed, with a 
lamp, a hammock-chair, and a book ; and 
the story of what happened he told me 
himself afterwards. 

“The gallery was about ten or twelve 
feet long, and hung out over the river. 
The carved stone parapet was cracked 
and riven with age, and stained in patches 
of yellow and green by the damp mists 
that rose from below. Moss grew in the 
joins of the stones, and lichens hung 
under the coping and the bosses of the 
carving. Evidently it was a place to be 
shunned by the care-taker, whoever he 
might have been, and Heslop said he 
glanced a trifle anxiously at the stones on 
which he stood, hoping that the whole 
structure would not collapse and precipi- 
tate him into the river. 

“The house-wall on the river-front rose 
straight up from the water, with buttresses 
jutting out at intervals to prevent the flow 
from undermining the building. The 
width of the stream was between thirty 
and forty feet, and the far side of it was 
overgrown with a tangle of bushes and 
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water-plants along the brink, and beyond 
a wood of tall fir-trees rose gaunt and 
gloomy against the sky. 

“Tt was a cloudy evening, and no moon, 
and the stars shone out fitfully and were 
reflected in the eddying river in queer 
zigzags that twisted and writhed like fiery 
serpents. Heslop gave me a most graphic 
description of the whole scene, and, need- 
less to say, every word he said is impressed 
on my brain to this day. The shadow 
under the fir-wood was quite black, and 
the water bubbled and broke beneath him 
against the buttresses with a little gurgle. 
Now and then the wind sighed in gusts 
through the trees, and an owl hooted on 
the opposite side of the river. 

“Heslop stood leaning against the 
parapet smoking a cigar, and wondering if 
the monk did really wait in that very same 
spot just for one look from the woman he 
had loved in the world, braving the risk 
of Heaven knows what in the event of 
detection. He could believe that part 
of the story ; it was the sequel he drew the 
line at. ‘The river had been flowing with 
just the same eddies and bubbles then as 
now, and the same little flecks of froth 
had been swept past the stems of the 
hemlocks, to collect in mounds of creamy 
foam under the farther bank. He said 
he felt himself growing quite sentimental, 
and turned away with a laugh from the 
contemplation of the water below to settle 
himself in the chair with his book. He 
thought he might as well pass the hours 
as comfortably as he could until his watch 
was over. 

“Never had a greater sceptic undertaken 
such a task, nor one more completely 
contented with his own opinions; but he 
was careful to sit facing up-stream, in 
fulfilment of his promise to Sybil, and 
could just see over the parapet to the 
bend of the river below the boathouse. 
He yawned once or twice, and turned the 
leaves of his book lazily ; then closed it, 
and leaning his head against the back of 
his chair, gave himself over to meditation 
and his cigar. 

“Whatthe subject of his meditation may 
have been, I don’t know, but I suppose 
we can make a pretty good guess at it. 
Anyway, it entirely absorbed his thoughts, 
and distracted all attention from his 
surroundings. He finished his cigar, 
threw the end of it over into the river, 
and before he was aware of it was dozing 
gently, with his head still leaning back 





“She had risen, stretched her hands towards him, standing uncertainly on her feet, thrown her arms 
wildly upwards, and disappeared over the far side of the boat.” 
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among the cushions of the chair. He was 
more than half asleep in spite of himself, 
and woke with a start and a guilty feeling 
that he was not playing fair. He opened 
the book again, in the hope that it 
might keep him awake; but the lamp, 
placed on a small table just inside the 
window, flickered and flared from the 
draught. A large moth came bobbing 
against the shade, and distracted him ; 
he made an attempt to catch it, and became 
aware that the atmosphere had suddenly 
become much colder, and a heavy scud- 
ding cloud overhead plunged the river 
beneath him into darkness. 

“He shivered, and looking across the 
top of the balustrade, saw that something 
was comiiig down the river from the bend. 

“The clouds above still obscured the 
stars, and he could only see it as a dark 
blot on the surface of the water. He rose 
to his feet and leaned forward with both 
hands on the parapet to get a better view 
of the object moving towards him. 

“Tt was a boat just drifting down with 
the stream. The current was rapid, and the 
bows of it seemed to be sometimes point- 
ing in one direction, sometimes in another ; 
but it steadily advanced, caught and 
swayed from side to side by the eddies. As 
it came nearer, now disappearing in the 
deep shadow of the trees, now emerging 
again into the lesser gloom of mid-stream, 
he could see the woman in it, sitting 
silently in the stern. 

“Itrapidly advanced on the current until 
opposite to where he stood. The gloom 
shed by the fir-wood was so dense that he 
could hardly see more than the faint out- 
lines of the woman’s figure. Before he 
could at all realise what was happening, 
she had risen, stretched her hands towards 
him, standing uncertainly on her feet, 
thrown her arms wildly upwards, and 
disappeared over the far side of the boat 
into the water, without a sound. 

“Heslop stood dazed. The whole thing 
had happened so quickly, and the boat 
and figure in it had so entirely melted 
into space, or rather into the darkness, 
that he was not quite sure that his eyes 
had not played him a trick. His grip 
tightened instinctively on the rough stones 
of the balustrade, and he was conscious of 
feeling a little sick. It was the sudden 
revulsion, the rude upheaval of all his 
previous convictions, and it was with an 
effort that he pulled himself together and 
resolutely turned his eyes away from 
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the river. He shivered, and was again 
conscious of the feeling of sickness, as 
at some horror come suddenly into his 
life ; then, with a faint smile at the thought 
of the chaff he would have to face in the 
morning, he put out the lamp and went 
slowly to his room. 
+ * + * * 

**T met Heslop on the stairs next morn- 
ing on his way down to breakfast, and by 
the sheepish sort of look on his face I knew 
quite well he had something to tell. It 
was not long before I knew the story 
of his vigil on the haunted balcony, 
and I confess that, although surprised, I 
couldn’t help feeling a little pleased that 
the complacent sort of confidence in his 
own opinions had received a bit of a 
shock. I could see he was rather shy of 
retailing his experiences to Sybil, and 
looked relieved to find she was not in 
the room when we went in. The rest of 
them tried to worm a confession out of 
him, but he refused to speak until Sybil 
appeared herself. 

“ When breakfast was half over and she 
was still absent, one of the girls offered to 
go and see if anything was the matter. 
She came back after a minute or so with 
the news that the maid had just discovered 
Sybil was not in her room and her bed 
had not been slept in. 

“There was a hush of surprise at the 
announcement; then Heslop suddenly 
went white as a sheet, and rising abruptly 
from his chair, left the room.” 


There was a dead silence in the 
smoking-room, and I paused a moment 
before I went on: “ ‘The boat was not in 
the boat-house ; we knew that we should 
find it empty before we got there, but 
hope dies hard. She was found later on 
down the river, caught up among some 
overhanging branches, and life must have 
been extinct for many. hours.” 

‘She had played the ghost, I suppose, 
and fallen into the river by accident,” my 
uncle remarked slowly. 

“So we must conclude. When she 
stretched her arms out she must have lost 
her balance and fallen over. Heslop says 
she made no sound. As I have said, he 
is a slow sort of chap, and a lot of little 
things never struck him till afterwards, 
but the fact remains that he has got to go 
through life knowing that she was drowned 
before his eyes, and that he never put out 
a hand to save her,” 
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XII. HOW HE PLOTTED AGAINST ENGLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 
, | ‘HE murderous mad welter of the 
Revolution was still. Liberty, 
equality, fraternity—all that was 
a dream of yesterday. France had a 
master again. The whole duty of man 
was to obey Bonaparte. For that first 
noble vision of a nation of freemen and 
friends he gave them the hope of glory. 
He himself had nothing better to live for. 
So blind, he made them blind, and led 
them on. I suppose he was never a 
moment happy. 

First Consul in name, lord of all France 
in fact, he was making ready new war. 
England annoyed him. England had 
baulked him of that empire in the East 
of which from boyhood he had dreamed, 
for which he longed till death. England 
mocked at him with insular might. 
And so, while still he promised peace, 
from the Seine to the Rhine he made 
“a coast of iron and bronze,” a coast 
that swarmed with gunboats and soldiery. 
Hither and thither he went, spurring on 
engineer and shipwright and sailor, urging 
toil upon toil in fierce inhuman activity. 

The mellow sunshine of late spring was 
falling on the white forest of tents that 
clothed the hill of Biauville. Away on 
the lower ground by the sea Soult had his 
divisions at drill. Ina space apart on the 
hilltop where a sentry paced stood a tent 
larger than the common. Before it a silver 
eagle flashed in the sun, and by the eagle 
a square, swarthy man in plain grey clothes 


sat cross-legged smoking, much at his ease. 
To the tent came a lean fellow, gorgeously 
clad. His hair was fox-colour, and he 
walked sideways—that M. Fouché, regicide 
and chief of police. 

When Bonaparte came out his head 
was sunken, he carried one shoulder 
higher than the other, and his mouth was 
twitching from left to right. Fumbling 
in the pocket of his waistcoat he drew 
out a tortoiseshell snuff-box. He took a 
great pinch in his fingers, smelt it, threw 
it away: and so did again, and again, 
and again. Then he gave his shoulders 
a shake, and straightened himself. For 
the first time he seemed to see what 
was about him. He strode up to Jean 
Dortan, and stirred that broad back 
with his foot. “ Big Jean! Give me your 
arm.” For all his weight Jean Dortan 
was on his feet in one movement. He 
shook out the dottle of his pipe, thrust 
the pipe into his breast, and turned to 
Bonaparte. Bonaparte linked arms with 
him and hurried him on as fast as a man 
need want to walk. 

Down the hill to landward they went, 
through the silver and green of a beech 
wood and out over meadows spangled 
with gold and fragrant—on and on and 
on. “What devil is riding you, my 
captain ?” quoth Jean Dortan. 

“What do you know of devils?” 
growled Bonaparte. 

“Who knows you meets a many,” said 
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Jean Dortan. He glanced at Bonaparte’s 
grim eyes. “Humph. I suppose it was 
that M. Fouché. He makes me want to 
spit on him, that M. Fouche.” 

“ Fouché is a wise man. He wants no 
friends. And means me to have none, I 
think. He has some damnable truth 
against every one, ‘Talleyrand is two- 
faced, Bourrienne a thief—bah! fire is 
hot and water is wet. My wife has a 
lover—one more or less, does it matter? 
It is my brothers now—Louis is spreading 
an infamy about me, and Joseph and 
Lucien are making eyes at England. Yes! 
It is a world of fools that are knaves. I 
know well I have not one friend. Friend- 
ship! that is a name. Madmen worship 
it. I love no one, and grip the world.” 

“You are sometimes very little, my 
captain,” said Jean Dortan coolly. 

“You—I wonder why you stay by me. 
You are not afraid of me. You never 
ask for anything. You could earn more 
than I pay you.” 

“Don’t you want 
Dortan. 

Bonaparte looked into his eyes. “ You 
who never get anything of me—yes, I 
want you more than anything.” 

“ Perhaps that is why I stay,” said Jean 
Dortan. 

“Vou are greatly loyal, my big Jean,” 
said Bonaparte with enthusiasm. Jean 
Dortan grunted. Bonaparte walked more 





me?” said Jean 


slowly. His cold eyes began to smile. 
“Well! I have power. I can get more 
power, and more. I shall do greater 


deeds in the world than a man has ever 
done, before I come to the end. I shall 
conquer 

“What is the good of it?” said Jean 
Dortan. 

Bonaparte shrugged his right shoulder : 
‘What is the good of life ?” 

“That is what you don’t understand,” 
said Jean Dortan with composure. ‘“ ‘lo 
make the wheat grow for your children 
and feel the wind blowing through sun- 
shine, there is nothing better than that.” 

“T am not a boy,” Bonaparte snarled. 

“The worse for you. Yes, you have 
always been old, my captain. I wonder 
what you sold your youth for.” 

“For a little sense, Jean.” They had 
come down through a spinney of birch to 
an orchard white and fragrant. Among 
the trees a girl was feeding her chickens. 

“There is one who knows more than 
you,” said Jean Dortan. 
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She was a sturdy lass, but womanly 
enough in her close grey jersey. The 
sunlight shot her brown hair with gold. 
Sun and wind had made her cheeks 
darkly mellov; like a peach, but below her 
neck was white as the white kerchief 
about it. Jean Dortan, I fancy, thanked 
God for all. She pleased Bonaparte as a 
sleek horse pleased him. 

“ Here, child!” he called. 

She looked at them a moment, flung her 
last handfuls of grain to the chicks, and 
came leisurely. She made a little curtsey 
to Bonaparte, another, a half-inch lower, to 
Jean Dortan, and looked Bonaparte frankly 
in the eye. 

He took her chin between finger and 
thumb and tilted her face against the 
light. Then he patted her cheek, 
“ Humph, I suppose some man owns all 
this,” said he. 

“It is certainly not Your Excellency,” 
said the girl coldly, and drew out of his 
reach. 

“T could pay high for it, child.” 

The girl drew farther back. ‘ Pay ! 
she said, in a low scornful voice. ‘ Your 

“xcellency thinks very well of me.” 

** Oh, the best of us can be bought, child. 
You are well enough. Have the sense to 
sell yourself for something worth having.” 

“JT thank Your Excellency ”—-her 
curtsey was minute—“ I had rather be my 
own woman.” 

** A woman has no right to be her own,” 
said Bonaparte. ‘* You must be a man’s 
servant, and nurse his children.” The 
girl looked proudly. “What! Is that 
not enough for you?” 

**T will tell the man who has the right 
to ask,” said the girl. 

‘And what like must your man be?” 

“To Your Excellency,” says the girl 
meekly, “I could not aspire.” 

Some one was whistling hard by. 
Bonaparte, to whom all music was one, 
did not know the tune, but Jean Dortan 
did, and it surprised him. For it was no 
less than an English sailor’s song : 


9 


Now farewell to you, ye fine Spanish ladies, 
Now farewell to you, ye ladies of Spain ; 
For we ’ve received orders to sail for old England, 

And perhaps we may never more see you again. 


Jean Dortan strode to the hedge and 
looked over it. The whistling stopped. 
He could see no one. 

Bonaparte, who did not approve of 
people mocking him, had taken a quick 








“*1 will tell the man who has the right to ask,’ said the girl.” 
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step forward and pinched the girl’s ear 
and her bare brown arm. He stared into 
her eyes—grey eyes calm with the mysteri- 
ous wisdom of pure womanhood. ‘ Why 
not me, girl?” he asked harshly. “I 
might be pleased with you. You are 
prettily plump, and wholesome red and 
white. A man would be sure he had not 
to do with a spirit in you.” 

The girl freed herself. There was 
wonder and contempt in the curve of her 
lip. She had flushed in a proud anger. 
Jean Dortan, returning, glowered at 
Bonaparte. “In fact you do not know 
much about the spirit, my captain,” said 
he. 

“Your Excellency seems to want to 
make people unhappy,” the girl cried, 
and turned swiftly and left him. 

Bonaparte frowned after her as long as 
she was in sight. Then he turned and 
met Jean Dortan’s eyes. 

**T said she knew more about life than 
you,” said Jean Dortan coolly. 

Again Bonaparte was off at the wild 
pace he always used to ease his fretted 
brain. The girl had set him at odds with 
himself again. There was in her an 
infinity of things that irked him. The 
content of her, the silent claim to a 
knowledge of what was out of his sight, 
the simple purity that shrank from his 
touch and from his eyes—all that roused 
him to an anger in which there was some- 
thing of fear. 

Suddenly he broke out in a torrent of 
words. ‘Jean, big Jean, I will do such 
things as the world has never seen. I 
will beat down these stupid tyrant kings 
and nobles and set the people free. 1 
will have our Revolution everywhere. To 
England first, with a hundred thousand 
men, and strike at the aristocrats and give 
their wealth to the people. So with the 
rest. I will make an Empire of Europe, 
all one vast realm, with no stupid neigh- 
bours’ quarrels to waste life.” 

“Humph. You will not want me, 
then,” quoth Jean Dortan., 

Bonaparte gripped his arm and stood 
still, staring into his eyes. ‘There is 
only you, Jean,” he said in another voice, 
and he held Jean Dortan’s arm close as 
he walked on, more slowly now, to the 
camp. 

M. Fouché was waiting for him in front 
of his tent. “Again, Fouché?” said 
Bonaparte without joy, and Fouché 
smiled. Jean Dortan was drawing back 
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with celerity, but, “Stay with me, Jean, ° 
Bonaparte insisted. 

“He gives me an_ indigestion, this 
M. Fouché,” Jean Dortan grumbled ; but 
he stayed. 

Fouché, little eyes glittering in a red 
face, began his tale: “Moved by my 
anxious fears for the safety of the First 
Consul and my solicitude for——” 

** Ah, bah, leave out all that. You are 
not such a fool. as to suppose that I 
am a fool.” 

Fouché bowed to the compliment and 
came briefly to business. “In fine, sir, 
having in regard the incitements to 
murder in the English prints—” he paused 
to take snuff and over the box watched 
Bonaparte shift uneasily—“ I have of late 
made special provisions, bringing to the 
district servants of my ministry who 
have had experience in London. Among 
them he looked craftily at Jean 
Dortan, then back at Bonaparte, and his 
eyelids flickered. ‘I must be discreet 
in society. Among them——Number 
Seven,” and he smiled at Jean Dortan. 

Jean Dortan started up. ‘‘ M. Fouché 
does not want me, And I am sure I 
never wanted M. Fouche.” Out he went, 
and sat down on the turf outside and lit 
his placid pipe. 

Fouché went blandly on: “It is 
Méhée, then, who reports that in the 
gloaming last night he had a glimpse of 
an old friend of ours, Master Wild, the 
English spy, who did us the honour of 
planning Cadoudal’s plot and Pichegru’s. 
Now he comes to France himself instead 
of sending assassins: so he would seem 
to be more earnest to murder Your 
Excellency.” 

The veins in Bonaparte’s temples 
swelled dark. He started up: “Am 
I a dog, to be beaten to death on the 
road?” he cried hoarsely. ‘Then turning 
to Fouché: ‘Have you caught him? 
Have you caught him?” His chest was 
heaving wildly, his hands unsteady. It 
was always so, The man who knew no 
fear in the midst of battle or in grand 
design was caught by panic at hint of 
an ambushed danger. Fouché's little 
eyes twinkled at him joyfully. “ Have 
you caught him?” Bonaparte cried again. 

“Oh, no,” said Fouché calmly. 

“Why not, then ? What are you paid 
for? What are your spies kept for? 
Is my life to be for the hand of any 
ruffian ? Here, Jean, Jean!” He paced 
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feverishly to and fro, and, when Jean 
Dortan came, gripped his arm and held 
it close and stood still so, with the big 
man against him. 

Fouché smiled. “ I am making a search 
by system, and if he is within twenty miles 
of Biauville I shall have him to-night.” 

Bonaparte, who was something calmer, 
turned on him with a sharp light in the 
grey eyes. ‘‘It had best be so, Fouche.” 

“JT see Your Excellency’s anxiety. It 
shall be so.” He bowed and went out. 

Jean Dortan directed eyes of no ad- 
miration on Bonaparte. ‘‘So you have 
been letting M. Fouché frighten you 
again,” he said, and shrugged. 

Bonaparte relinquished his arm and 
adopted a grand attitude. “Fear? You 
have seen me at Toulon, at Lodi. Did I 
fear then? No, Jean. It is not for my- 
self's sake I care for life. It is for France, 
for the world. Go. Bid Bourrienne come, 
and Berthier.” 

Sitting safe between his secretary and 
his chief of the staff, Bonaparte worked 
on at his plans for the downfall of England 
—the lure for the English fleets, the feint 
at Ireland, the deadly blow at London — 
the most grandly daring of all his daring 
work, 

Jean Dortan went off down the hill 
through the fragrance of the May sun- 
shine. Again he came past that spinney 
of birch to the orchard, came on now to 
the white farmhouse beyond. The girl 
sat by the doorway between budding roses, 
and her spinning-wheel was swift. ‘There 
was a man, a sleek fellow of beady black 
eyes lounging at her side. She looked 
up at Jean Dortan’s step with something 
of anxiety, 

“ Be of good cheer, Marie. 
this time,” quoth Jean Dortan. 

“T shall not forgive you for not being 
alone before,” said the girl gravely. 

“T infer,” said the man at her side, “I 
infer that I am the third and de trop.” 
He was gone into the house. 

“Who is it?” Jean Dortan asked ina 
whisper. 

“It is a M. van Bosch, of Liége, who 
is here to make a contract with my brother 
for the wool crop.” Having thus ex- 
hausted that subject, she looked frankly at 
Jean Dortan. Jean Dortan looked frankly 
at her. She went on spinning in a sudden 
fervour. 

Jean Dortan, very large and very square, 
took his stand by her. He shifted his 


I am alone 
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weight from one leg to the other. 
grunted eloquently. 

“You see, Marie ”—Jean Dortan having 
found something he wanted to say, blurted 
it out in a hurry—“‘in fact, 1 am sorry the 
Little Corporal hurt you. I did not mean 
that.” 

“But you like him?” she asked, with 
wondering eyes. ‘“‘ You are his friend ?” 

Jean Dortan appeared to be in travail 
with a thought. “It is perhaps that one 
is still a friend when one does not like, 
because one can help,” and he looked at 
Marie diffidently to see what she thought 
of that speculation. 

Marie’s grey eyes darkened in tenderness. 
Swiftly she turned from Jean Dortan. . . 
The wind came about her with the breath 
of that delicate pageant in the orchard. 
She saw its mingled delights, faint pink 
and white and grey and green: ‘ Ah, so 
good, so glad a world!” she cried, and 
her full lips parted in a tiny smile. 

Jean Dortan put his hand on her hair 
with a clumsy caress. 

She bent in a hurry over her spinning- 
wheel. 


He 


The shadows were dark before he 
moved. Then she looked up to him 
again. Through the gloom each saw 


the other’s eyes. ‘“ Humph,” said Jean 
Dortan. ‘‘ Till to-morrow, then, Marie.” 

“Till to-morrow, Jean,” said Marie in a 
low voice. 

Jean Dortan started. She had never 
said as much before. He tried to make 
the right answer. But in fear of her 
boldness she fled. 

Jean Dortan strode off drunk with joy. 

That respectable wool merchant, M. 
van Bosch, of Liége, who had observed 
these very tender passages through the 
window, grinned at the world. “ Every 
man has his own way of it,” said he. 
“ But his would leave me hungry.” 

‘* Pardon, monsieur?” said Marie. 

“I was giving you joy, my dear,” said 
M. van Bosch, and left her in blushes. 

And as he walked, a man _ invisible 
behind the hedge surveyed him with 
minute care. 

In the hall of the farmhouse, M. van 
Bosch sat at supper with Paul and Marie. 
They had come to the baked apples when 
M. van Bosch checked his eating suddenly 
and put his head on one side to listen. 
Then, without a sound, he went to the 
window and peered out. Paul and Marie, 


who had heard nothing, looked at each 
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other in surprise. When M. van Bosch 
turned his sleek face was alert. He 
went out into the kitchen, to the home 
of the hams and the herbs and the 
pump. 

“What is it, monsieur?” cried Paul 
Désaignes, and he started up, and Marie. 

**Silence!” hissed M. van Bosch. He 
was by the back door with his ear to the 
ground, 

Brother and sister approached him on 
tiptoe, utterly amazed. “ But what is 
it?” Paul whispered. 

M. van Bosch arose: ‘‘It is,” said he 
in a swift whisper, “that you must swear 
I went out after dinner and have not yet 
returned.” He came in one springing 
stride to the pump and jerked up the 
trap-door by it, that covered the well. 
“Away! Abolish my plate, my knife, all 
trace of me. On your lives!” Sliding 
by the pipe of the pump down the well 
he went. 

Paul and Marie stared at each other 
distraught. ... From the front of the 
house came a sudden sharp noise —beyond 
doubt the clash of steel. They darted 
back to the hall to see what it was, and 
peered out of the window. ‘Then M. van 
Bosch without a sound emerged from the 
well and, unseen of them, went up the 
wide chimney. He never trusted any 
one more than he could help, this M. 
van Bosch. 

For he was in fact Jerry Wild. The 
Jerry Wild who sent Nelson news of the 
voyage to Egypt, who planned Cadoudal’s 
plot and saved himself from the ruin of it, 
He was, I suppose, as great a spy as the 
world has ever seen. Some call him an 
assassin, too. But that I doubt—for 
reasons. 

Suddenly Paul and Marie saw the hedges 


move. Every twig was alive with men. 
Then Marie remembered the words of 


her M. van Bosch, and in.a panic of 
blind fear rushed at the table and began 
to clear the supper plates away. While 
she clattered the things clumsily in her 
haste came a loud knock. 

Her brother unbarred the door. It 
was instantly flung wide in his face. 
Colonel Savary, of the military police, 
strode in with a sergeant’s guard of his 
men, and M. Fouché was with them, and 
with Fouché was Méhée de la Touche, 
the chief of his spies, the man of the 
flaccid cheeks like skim milk. ‘That is 
the farmer—that ” said Méhée, and 
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Savary gripped Paul Désaignes. Marie 
stuod at gaze, white-faced. 

“ Rascal,” said Fouche, “ where is your 
guest ?” 

“ My guest?” Paul stammered. 

“Do not waste my time,” Savary 





growled. “We know he is here. Now, 
where is he ?” 
““He—he went out. After dinner,” 


said Paul. 

“That is a lie,” said Méhée in his 
pleasant silky voice. 

Savary thrust Paul into the arms of one 
of his men. “Guard him, you, Brigue, 
and you, Fréne, hold the girl. Search the 
house.” 

His men came clattering in with their 
lanterns and set to work, thrusting into 
every corner. Soon the neat farmhouse 
was chaos. From every room came a 
hideous din of wanton destruction. 

But they did not go up the chimney, 
and they did not find Jerry Wild. 

In the midst of it all there was a sound 
of horsemen, then a murmur, and in came 
Berthier and Jean Dortan, and behind 
them, close buttoned in a grey coat, 
Bonaparte. One glance of the steel eyes 
saw all, and Paul Désaignes cowered 
before him. But Marie was looking at 
Jean Dortan in wonder, in horror. 

The great brow lowered down: 
“ Fouché! Imbecile!” his voice rang. 
“Must you always be blundering ?” 

Fouché came forward with hesitation. 
He found it difficult to look in Bonaparte’s 
eyes. But, “I protest, sir—I protest, 
Your Excellency,” said he in a hurry, “I 
protest the villain was here after we had a 
cordon round the house.” 

“Fool! You still have those who know 
where he is gone.” Bonaparte turned on 
Paul. Désaignes. ‘“ Now, my friend, you 
have been harbouring anassassin. I wish 
to believe that you did not know it. ‘This 
M. van Bosch of yours is an accursed 
English spy who has tried to murder me. 
Prove me your ignorance of his designs 
by telling me where he is hiding.” 

Paul Désaignes might be afraid of those 
steel eyes, but he was a stolid Picardy 
peasant, stubbornly faithful to his friends. 
“ T do not believe he is a murderer,” said 


he. “He has eaten my bread, Your 
Excellency. Also, he went away after 


dinner.” 

“That is a lie,” said Méhée de la 
Touche in his silky voice. 

“ Rascal!” cried Bonaparte, and from 
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beneath the dark brow grey flame leapt 
out at Paul Désaignes; “rascal! do you 
dare lie to me? ‘The villain is seeking 
my life; he is an assassin, a viper. ‘Tell 
me where you have hidden him?” 

“T tell you he went away after dinner. 
You have made a mistake. It is a good 
fellow who has eaten my bread, and would 
not murder any one.” 

“Those who hide murderers are 
punished like murderers. A hanging 
waits you, rascal, unless I hear truth. 
Bah, Savary, a rope! Will those hooks 
in the rafters bear a man?” And while 
Savary’s men bustled for the hanging his 
eyes smote at Paul Désaignes. But he 
had made a mistake. The sturdy man of 
the soil was of those whom the fear of 
death hardens into adamant. What he 
would not give for kindness he could not 
give for fear. 

The girl—her face was pallid—trembled 
and shuddered, but she did not speak. 
She was looking, not at Bonaparte, but 
at Jean Dortan—Jean Dortan who did 
nothing, whose set face told her no 
comfort nor help. He was not godd at 
expression, this Jean Dortan. 

“Do you wish to see your brother 
hanged, then?” Bonaparte thundered. 
‘“*Come, Savary, make short !” 

Savary gave a sign. Roughly his men 
seized Paul Désaignes and bound him. 
A rope was rove about his neck. ‘They 
lifted their lanterns on high that the girl 
might see him well. 

Bonaparte made a gesture at him. 
“A pretty picture for a sister!” said 
he, and his eyes were cruel as a wintry 
sea. 

Marie was not looking at them. Marie 
was not looking at her brother either. 
Silent her agony cried to Jean Dortan. 

Jean Dortan shrugged. ‘One must 
speak, in fact,” said he, 

Then her brother, even with death 
closing about him, cried, “ Marie, it is 
our guest. He has eaten our bread.” 

Jean Dortan shrugged again. “One 
must speak even so,” said he. He was 
entirely calm. He alone in all that com- 
pany of torturers and tortured had the 
strength of sane manhood. 

Marie gave a sob of anguish, of relief. 
“T will speak. Yes, I will!” she cried. 
““ He went down the well.” 

Her brother broke out in some wild 
abuse. 


Bonaparte laughed, and gave her cheek a 
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fillip. ‘‘ Women have their use, eh, Jean? 
We understand them, you and 1.” 

And Jean Dortan considered Bonaparte 
with grave eyes. 

The girl gasped and sobbed and wept. 

Savary’s men were away to the kitchen, 
had the trap-door up and let a lantern 
down the well. It will not surprise you 
that they saw nothing but water and a 
pipe and a grey circumference of chalk. 
They were not pleased. Least pleased of 
all was the man whom they lowered down 
in a bight of rope to sound the water and 
see if Jerry Wild had drowned himself. 
Jerry Wild, as you know, had done nothing 
$9 enterprising. ‘They came back to tell 
Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte turned on Marie, his face 
dark with rage, and roared a volley of 
vile words at her. 

“Humph! This is dignity,” 
Dortan. 

But the girl, lost in amazement that 
M. van Bosch could vanish so utterly, 
had heard little. 

Bonaparte stormed on. ‘“ You 
traitors both—murderers, assassins. 


said Jean 


are 


But 


you shall suffer. I swear it, you shall 
suffer. I will hang you both, him here 


above your eyes and you before he is too 
near death to feel your torture. Come 
then, Savary, a rope more !” 

Jean Dortan, who was still calm, came 
forward one pace.” “One does in a 
corner what one wants to hide,” said he. 

Bonaparte turned on him. “I will 
have all France know. I will have all the 
world know. Yes! All men shall see how 
Bonaparte takes vengeance on assassins.” 

* All men will think you are ashamed 
to take your vengeance in the open,” said 
Jean Dortan. 

“Then in the light they shall die!” 
cried Bonaparte. “In the morning, 
before all the army. Yes, by my star! 
All the world shall see how Bonaparte 
deals with his foes. Savary, have them 
in guard. Let them spend the night 
together. They will enjoy themselves, 
talking of their deaths. Away!” 

Savary’s men swept them roughly out. 
Jean Dortan took two paces after them 
and stood in the doorway watching. . . 

Bonaparte was abusing M. Fouche: 
“You are a blunderer! Find him, 
do you hear? Or I shall find myself 
another minister, M. Fouché.” He strode 
to the door. “Big Jean,” said he, ‘‘ah, 


my big Jean, that is a cool square head of 
5° 
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yours,” and he pinched Jean Dortan’s ear. 
At the touch of him Jean Dortan started 
away. “Come then, ride,” said Bona- 
parte, and he mounted, and between the 
sturdy strength of Berthier and Jean 
Dortan rode back to camp. But he was 
not at ease. ‘Till they were within the 
line of sentries he had a glance for every 
bush, for every shadow. ‘The unforeseen, 
the unforeseeable haunted him. . . . 

It is not of him that I think on that 
ride through the night, but of Jean Dortan 
—Jean Dortan with his sane manly wit 
hammering out his problem of life and 
love. ... 

‘They came to Bonaparte’s tent and he 
dismounted wearily, and with a ‘Good 
night, my friends,” went in. But Jean 
Dortan came after him. “I shall not 
want you, Jean,” he said ; “ I am for bed.” 
But Jean Dortan sat on his bed. Bona- 
parte patted the big shoulder. ‘ Till the 
morning, Jean. ‘This affair has tired 


me.” 
“This affair is all wrong,” said Jean 
Dortan. ‘You are making a beast of 


yourself, my captain.” 

Bonaparte drew back. ‘The grey eyes 
began to gleam. “Jean Dortan, my friend, 
it is not well to interfere with me.” 

‘Since I always help, I may interfere 
sometimes. Well, you are all wrong. 
You must not kill these people. ‘They 
are good people, I answer for them—l, 
Jean Dortan, whom you know for your 
friend.” 

Bonaparte flung an oath at him. “ Am 
I to have assassins all about me and not 
crush them ?” 

“They are no more assassins than the 
wheat they grow. You are credulous and 
timid as a priest. They are as guilty 
against you as I am.” 

Bonaparte stamped up and down. “I 
tell you I would not pardon them for my 
mother herself. What are two scurvy 
peasant lives to my ease? Bah! if you 
cared for me at all, you would not ask for 
them. But you are like all the rest. It 
is self with you all. And I wished to trust 
you, Jean... . But no! It is destiny. 1 
shall never find one who is faithful to me. 
I am alone.” 

“You have had ten years of my life,” 
said Jean Dortan. “If I have served 
you, you best know. I have asked you 
for nothing till now. Now I ask you for 
the lives of a man and a woman who have 
done you no wrong.” 
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“ Away with you! away!” cried Bona- 
parte. ‘It is an infamy to ask it. Shall 
I give you my blood, my life ?” 

“You understand, my captain? This is 
good-bye,” said Jean Dortan, looking into 
his eyes. 

“ Go, then!” cried Bonaparte. “ I have 
no use for one who sets a woman before 
me. Fool. Go!” 

And Jean Dortan went out. 

Bonaparte stood looking across the 
calm of the night and the cool night wind. 
The blue dome of the sky was fretted 
with tiny grey clouds that moved between 
him and the white light of the stars, 
Save for the tramp of the sentries his 
teeming camp was still. He stood alone, 
the guarded master of all, scorning all 
mankind. With a shrug he turned from 
the fresh darkness, let fall the flap of his 
tent, flung off his clothes, and lay down. 
He bade himself sleep, and in a moment 
was sleeping soundly as a child. 

Along the turf outside, in the black 
gloom beside the tent, was the faintest 
rustle. A gentleman who had admired 
Bonaparte was progressing upon his belly. 
He listened with his ear to the canvas, 
raised it an inch, and by the lantern light 
saw Bonaparte sleeping safe. He slid in 
beneath the flap and then arose. He was 
Jerry Wild. 

Jerry Wild is one of my country’s great 
men, and to him we all owe much. His 
natural modesty has prevented history 
from devoting to him his due of eloquence. 
But he would make the fortune of a his- 
torian of the heroic school. In particular 
his achievements of this night sparkle set 
in a careful narrative. 

When Fouche beset the farm there was 
a cautious, if sooty, head rose from the 
chimney just that inch or two which 
sufficed for the eyes to look all round. 
Jerry Wild saw the cordon close and men 
prodding into the ricks and diving into 
byre and hen-roost. It was not yet time 
for him to go. He remained comfortably 
wedged in his chimney. Up it came all 
the din of the search. Then Bonaparte’s 
bronze voice. He heard Paul and Marie 
doomed to death for his sake. “The 
Corsican,” he muttered, ‘never was a 
gentleman.” <A gentleman Jerry Wild 
considered himself, and I confess I'll not 
deny him the name. But he felt no need 
to come down that chimney. He watched 
Savary’s men driving Paul and Marie 
away to death. He saw the cordon 
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withdrawn and the men march back to 
camp. He let them get well out of hear- 
ing before he came out of his chimney 
and on to the thatch and, with no gra- 
tuitous noise, to the ground. ‘Then he 
made a right line for the shore. 

From the seaward face of the down he 
saw the masthead lights of the watching 
English frigates. He sought a square 
clump of juniper bushes and plunged into 
them. You see him busy there with a 
tinder box. Soon he had a big lantern 
alight, raised it head high, lowered it, 
raised it again, and then put it out. Two 
red lights one above the other showed 
in a frigate’s mizzen rigging. Jerry Wild 
turned on the instant and began to run. 


He was bred in North Devon. He 
could run all day, if need were. He 
had still abundant breath when it was 
necessary to check and go warily. He 
wormed his way through the sentries. He 


came through the sleeping camp with the 
ghost-step of his trade, fell to hands and 
knees when he saw the silver eagle by 
Bonaparte’s tent. He finished the last 
yards on his belly in time to see Bonaparte 
looking out at the night. Then he lay 
still, waiting till it should please Bonaparte 
to go to sleep. He says he nearly fell 
asleep too. I doubt that. 

Now you have him in the tent. All 
dappled with soot and grey chalk dust he 
made a weird figure as he stood erect, 
scanning everything—the secretaire with 
its rough litter of papers, the holsters and 
sword on the tent-pole below the lantern, 
Bonaparte’s face, still and calm like a 
cameo in old ivory against the white 
pillow. He puthis hand to his breast and 
loosened a sheath-knife of a foot long. 
He glanced again at Bonaparte. _ Then 
with a swift silent movement he came to 
the secretaire. He was careful of the 
papers in his dirty hands, but his eyes 
were busy. Surely never a spy found 
richer treasure than those plans for the 
blow at England. The orders for Gan- 
theaume and Missiessy and Villeneuve, all 
were there in the rough. Jerry Wild read 
them with the eyes of experience and put 
them away in that wonderful memory of 
his. And then he turned, smiling through 
his soot, to Bonaparte. Silently he came 
to the bedside and drew out his knife. . 

He considered the sleeper a moment 
more. . . He put a dirty hand on 
Bonaparte’s silk shirt and shook him, 
Bonaparte began to murmur sleepily, 
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“Jean, big Jean—my friend—let me 
sleep a while yet, I beg you.” 

Jerry Wild continued to grin and to 
shake. “If you cry out, you will force 
me to kill you,” said Jerry Wild suavely. 
Bonaparte opened his eyes and sat up 
with a start. “ Awake to this, Your Ex- 
cellency: if you cry out, kill you I cer- 
tainly shall.” 

Bonaparte, sitting up in bed, dull-eyed, 
pallid, with wild hair, saw the sooty 
smiling face, and gaped, and felt the knife 
prick at his breast. He did not cry out. 

“I’m _ here,” said Jerry Wild suavely, 
‘to assure Your Excellency that I never 
had any intention of killing you. But if 
you do not listen to me quietly, kill you 
I must—to my infinite regret.” 

Bonaparte, a naked man with a knife 
on his breast, was wise enough to do 
nothing. “I wait on you, M. Blackface,” 
said he gravely. 

“ Your Excellency must understand that 
in coming here I trust myself wholly to 
your honour,” said Jerry Wild. 

‘* Your trust,” said Bonaparte, regarding 
the knife, “is most touching.” 

“Your Excellency is deceived by appear- 
ances. Permit me to present myself: I 
am Jerry Wild. Now, Your Excellency 
has been misled by the delusion that 
I wish to murder you. So far misled, 
that you would hang two very worthy and 
wholesome fools, your subjects, for having 
sheltered me. I do hope that my con- 
duct now has convinced you that I am no 
murderer.” 

“T suggest,” said Bonaparte, nodding 
to the knife, ‘‘that the demonstration has 
not yet concluded.” 

**Consider,” said Jerry Wild coolly. 
“I was safe out of your grip. I.came 
back for nothing but to save these 
innocents. I have had your life in my 
hand and proved to you that I am no 
murderer. Iam only a spy. They were 
too simple to think me less than an honest 
man. Give them their foolish lives, then. 
Promise me on your honour the lives of 
the three of us, and I drop my knife. I 
have come back out of safety to trust 
my life to your honour. If a spy can 


trust you, you should be able to keep 
faith with a spy.” 
“It is a fair offer,” said Jean Dortan. 
Jerry Wild started at the new voice. 
His hand wavered a moment, and Bona- 
parte, dashing the knife aside, hurled him- 
self out of bed and sprang behind Jean 
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Dortan’s massive strength. ‘You are a 
propos, my big Jean,” said he, and laughed 
-—keeping the while a wary eye on Jerry 
Wild—Jerry Wild, who balanced himself 
on the balls of his feet, ready to spring. 

Jean Dortan encircled Bonaparte with 
one big arm. ‘‘ You'll not give him his 
terms, then, my captain ?” he inquired. 

‘“A dog of a spy?” cried Bonaparte. 
“Tl give him the 

Into his rugged mouth was thrust a 
lump of wood, pear-shaped, an efficient 
gag. A noose was flung over him and 
drawn till it bit into his arms. Helpless 
and speechless, his eyes flaming venom, 
he was put down upon his bed. 

“The deuce and all!” said Jerry Wild 
in English. And “ What's all this?” in 
French. 

“ He has had his chance to be honest,” 
said Jean Dortan. “Now he has just 
one chance to live.” Jean Dortan’s heavy 
stolid strength was athrob with life, his 
honest dark eyes lit with a new fire. And 
Bonaparte lay before him, a distorted form, 
ghastly in the misery of impotent hate. 

Jean Dortan had no mercy. Jean Dor- 
tan knelt with his broad knife bare, and 
Bonaparte, his lean, fine-cut face torn into 
strange lines by that rough gag, looked up 
into Jean Dortan’s eyes. He saw some- 
thing unlike the cool, calculated daring of 
Jerry Wild. Cruelty flashed fierce in the 
ruthless passion of a kindly man fighting 
for a woman. He felt a force that 
mastered the stark warrior force of his 
own soul. It gripped him, an impotent 
victim. It dazed him... . 

“T swear by God I will cut your throat 
unless you do what I bid.” 

The words woke him. A medley of 
thought and passion began to throb in his 
brain. . . . He saw himself nothing and 
all his plansa ruin. . . . That the force to 
beat him down should be Jean Dortan, 
the. one man who had been his soul’s 
friend—that set him in an agony of rage 
with the world... The world was a 
devil’s, and in a devil’s likeness. . . . 

His bonds were jerked till from the 
elbow his arms were free. He was banked 
up against a pillow. Pen and paper were 
put in his hands. 

“Write what I bid you.” 

Bonaparte, impotent under the knife, 
stared at the paper’s grim mockery. 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

LIBERTY. EQUALITY. 

BONAPARTE, First Consul. 
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“Write !” growled Jean Dortan. “The 
place—the date—‘'To the Provost 
Marshal ’—write !” 

Bonaparte looked up into Jean Dortan’s 
eyes. He saw no weakness there. 

“Write!” growled Jean Dortan, and 
pressed the blade against Bonaparte’s 
throat so that it seared the skin. 

Bonaparte bent his head naively, like a 
child, to shut out the pain. Jean Dortan 
gripped his brow and forced the head up. 
Bonaparte saw those ruthless eyes again, 
and at their challenge the warrior force of 
him was roused. ‘This fight was not lost 
yet, and to the end it should be fought. 

He began to write, slowly, painfully : 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

LIBERTY. EQUALITY. 
BONAPARTE, First Consul. 
Headquarters; Biauville, 16th Prairial. 

In the soth year of the French Republic 
one and indivisible. 

To the PRovOostT MARSHAL— 

Give Paul Désaignes and Marie Désaignes, 
the man and woman arrested this night, to 
the care of the bearer, Jean Dortan : and 
this shall be your discharge for them, 

BONAPARTE, 


Such was the paper Jean Dortan gripped 
in triumph. He put up his knife, he 
stared into Bonaparte’s eyes, looked long, 
and the two men’s souls spoke together. 
. . » “You would have it so, you see,” 
said Jean Dortan. 

On Bonaparte’s pale brow beads of 
sweat hung heavy. . . . But his eyes were 
set and cold. 

Jean Dortan swung away and gripped 
Jerry Wild’s arm. ‘Come! ~Come 
away !” he growled. 

Jerry Wild, who was a person of more 
experience, lingered to bind Bonaparte 
to his camp bed. Then he took Jean 
Dortan’s arm and together they went out, 
conquerors of the world’s conqueror. 

“What, M. Jean!” the sentry cried, as 
they passed him in the starlight. ‘* Who 
is your black friend ?” 

“One of thé Little Corporal’s devils,” 
said Jean Dortan cheerily. ‘Are you 
not, my friend ?” 

“By the blue!” said Jerry Wild. 
“Come, let’s ha’ done. Faith, it’s a dog’s 
life serving your Little Corporal, Jean.” 
So they were gone away to the camp 
prison. 

Within the tent Bonaparte rocked to 
and fro in his bonds, straining fiercely, 








“Jean Dortan caught her up and plunged on. But a chasseur was level with him, and was swaying for 
a sword-stroke. The lieutenant rested his pistol on his arm and took a careful shot.” 
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searing his flesh. With nerves raw in 
every limb, still he strove on till the light 
bed frame began to sway under him and 
he brought it over with a crash. He was 
beneath it bruised and bleeding, but he 
writhed desperately and jerked it against 
the tent pole with a rattling din. 

The sentry heard it all and, after a 
moment’s fearful hesitation, plunged in. 
Then he doubted his eyes. His general, 
his almighty general, grovelling, gagged, 
and bound, with his bedstead on his 
back! He had to wake from stupefaction 
before he darted forward and slashed the 
bonds with his bayonet and wrenched out 
the gag. 

“Fool! Imbecile !” so he was thanked. 
“Accursed rogue! Idiot! ‘Turn out 
the guard! Away to Berthier! Rouse 
the 3rd Chasseurs a cheval.” 

Out ran the sentry, thoroughly scared, 
and fired his musket as he ran. On the 
sound the camp rustled to life. 

As Jerry Wild went down the hill with 
Jean Dortan: ‘And when you have the 
dears out of prison, what then?” said he. 

*T shall find a boat at Wimereux,” said 
Jean Dortan. 

“Tf we ever get as far as Wimereux,” 
said Jerry Wild. Jerry Wild, in fact, was 
pensive : a state to which stirring events 
often reduced that great mind. 

They came to the camp prison—it had 
been a barn the summer before—and, 
Jerry Wild remaining in a modest ob- 
scurity, turned out a yawning officer of 
the guard. He was presented with the 
order. His sleepy eyes having contrived 
to read it, he went off for the Provost 
Marshal. 

The Provost Marshal on arrival showed 
a sleepy curiosity. 

“IT daresay it’s right for you to keep 
the First Consul waiting,” said Jean 
Dortan ; “ but I should not like to—just 
now.” 

‘The Provost Marshal gave orders with 
alacrity for the prisoners to be brought. 
Also for a bottle of cognac. ‘“ Now, 
between ourselves, my dear Dortan,” said 
he, filling the glasses, ‘“‘ what is the Little 
Man going to do with them?” 


“Didn’t he tell you?” said Jean 
Dortan. 

The Provost Marshal examined the 
order again. ‘No, That’s what is 
strange.” 


“Perhaps he did not want you to 
know,” said Jean Dortan innocently. 
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The Provost Marshal looked hard at 
Jean Dortan. ‘Then without a word gave 
him his glass of cognac. 

Marie and her brother were led into 
the room. Marie saw Jean Dortan, and 
her drawn white face flamed crimson; 
she grasped at her bosom. 

“Will you have a guard?” the Provost 
Marshal asked. 

“‘T’ll manage them,” said Jean Dortan, 
throwing back his broad shoulders, ‘I 
and my friend. Come, my children— 
en route, march!” He thrust them out 
before him into the night. He gripped 
Marie’s arm, Jerry Wild Paul’s, and 
dragged them on. 

Once out of sight of the prison: 
“Jean!” Marie gasped, “Jean! Is it 
real? Is it true?” 

Jean wheeled sharply to the left, to 
northward. “True as the starlight ! True 
as the air! True as the morning !” 

“ Ah, the morning!” she gave a strange 
sobbing laugh. “’The morning—now!” 
and she hung heavy on his arm. 

He bore her on, swiftly, swiftly... . 

Paul Désaignes was stammering out a 
host of muddled questions to Jerry Wild, 
who did not listen. ‘Then there came 
the crack of a musket-shot, and a bugle 
cried réveillé. 

* “What does that mean?” 
Jean Dortan. 

“Tt means,” said Jerry Wild, “that 
your Corsican is an energetic man and 
we shall never get to Wimereux. Alter 
course.” He wheeled the party round to 
seaward. ~ ‘‘ For atwo-mile run. There’ll 
be a boat for you if you get there alive.” 
And he shot ahead through the dark. 

They were breasting the down, toiling 
at the close slippery turf when they heard 
afar off the clatter of the chasseurs getting 
to horse, panting and going more slowly 
when there came the dull boom of a 
regiment of galloping hoofs. Up on the 
crest of the down, hard put to it for breath, 
they checked an instant perforce, and 
drank greedily the colder, swifter air. 
The lights of the English ships, white and 
red and green, hung like stars in a new 
firmament close above the glassy blackness 
of the seas “On! on!” cried Jerry 
Wild pointing the way. 

On and on, over the crest of the down 
they ran, while the boom of the chasseurs 
grew toa thunder. And now the black 
vault of the stars was paling overhead and 
a faint ghostly light touched the dew on 
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grass and twig to a dull garment of pearl. 
Slipping, sliding, stumbling over juniper 
bush and the broken turf of the burrows, 
down hill they went. "A tracery of white 
on the grey beach below marked the 
verge of the dark sea. 

Jerry Wild checked. With 
wind that was in him he whistled : 


all the 


Come, all you sailors bold, 
Lend an ear, lend an ear! 
Come all you sailors bold, lend an ear— 


From the sea below rose the answer 
clear and full : 
It’s of our Admiral’s fame 
Brave Benbow call’d by name, 
How he fought on the main 
You shall hear, you shall hear. 


In the growing light they saw the dark 
outline of a whale: boat lying close inshore. 

The chasseurs were over the crest of 
the hill, and dashing down reckless, 
yelling, for they had their prey fair in 
sight. Marie was running feebly, near 
falling at every step. Jean Dortan and 
her brother suited their pace to hers and 
seemed to stand still to be taken. 

Jerry Wild crashed across the shingle. 

There was an officer standing up in the 
stern sheets of his boat. “Mr. Wild?” 
he cried. 

“Myself,” said Jerry Wild, splashing 
into the sea and gripping the stern. 
“ Hold on for my young friends.” 

‘The lieutenant looked back at the chase 
without emotion. ‘“‘ Praise God for all 
and a flowing tide,” said he, and then 
over his shoulder to the bowmen leaning 
on their boathooks, “ Stand by.” 

With the first of the horsemen almost 
upon them Marie stumbled and _ fell. 
Jean Dortan caught her up and plunged 
on. But a chasseur was level with him 
and swaying for a sword-stroke. The 
lieutenant rested his pistol on his arm and 
took a careful shot. Even as the chasseur 
struck he bent and tumbled limp upon his 
horse’s neck. Jean Dortan, staggering on, 
flung Marie into the boat. Paul scrambled 
in by the other thwart. ‘The lieutenant and 
Jerry Wild together hauled Jean aboard. 
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“* Give way,” said the lieutenant placidly, 
and the oars tore the water and the boat 
leapt out from the shore. 

The chasseurs spurred on yelling and 
cursing, till the water was at their holsters. 
With the steady rhythm of the oars was 
borne back to them this chanty : 


Now farewell to you, ye fine Spanish ladies: 
Now farewell to you, ye ladies of Spain ; 
For we’ve received orders to sail for old England, 

And perhaps we may never more see you again. 


. . . 7 . 


Bonaparte came to the sea. 

The morning star was flaming white 
and still above the down. ‘The quiet light 
of the fore-dawn made world and air and 
sky all violet blue. 

Bonaparte stared out over the dark 
travailing water to that diminishing boat 
and the paling lights, the dim canvas of 
the English ships. ‘The sting of the spray 
was in his breath. ‘The long shore roared 
to the flowing tide. . . . Again he felt the 
ache of impotence. The tireless power 
of that grim dark water defied him. . 

He was alone. ‘There was many and 
many a man who would serve him faith- 
fully—serve him to the last. But he had 
no friend now. ‘The one man after whom 
he yearned had flung away from him 
to his enemies. He was bitterly alone. 
. . . Womanhood called, and the man 
obeyed, and chose her before all. And 
they, they two, had conquered. Ay, the 
world worked for them, they were atune 
with the world. And_ himself? 
. . . Higher the tide rose, and higher. 
Flying foam fretted his charger. ‘lhe 
dark bosom of the sea beat strong, and 
a keen wind smote at him. .. . He felt 
indomitable powers against him. Ay, he 
who fought for himself only, he was at 
war with all the powers of being. ‘They 
mocked his ambition, they thwarted his 
plans, they stood against him in marshalled 
might. He was at war with life. . 

The dawn light grew strong and clear. 
A shaft of gold came over the down and 
the sea awoke in a myriad jewels of 
laughter. 


END, 





“1 wished that they were all sovereigns for me to give her.” 
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A BUSH CHRISTMAS. 


BY M. 


ILLUSTRATED BY Percy F. S. SPENCE. 


S I sit out here, in the cool still dark 
A before the dawn, I am dreaming 
of other Christmas days that I 
have known—waiting for the mailman, 
who in an hour or less will ride up to the 
slip rails and fling down the loose letters 
into the empty biscuit tin which is nailed 
to the red gum post. I will walk across 
the dew-wet herbage and ask him if he 
won't stay and breakfast with me—a white 
man all alone, save for a taciturn black- 
boy, on this far-out station on Christmas 
morning. 

He will shake his head in the graphic 
bush negative, say laconically, without 
apology, that he “thinks he'll be gettin’ 
on to the pub,” tell me he saw the “other 
chaps paintin’ the place red” when he 
came through the township yesterday, 
wonder why I did not go in too, to keep 
Christmas in the old wild way; then he 
will settle his pack, say “Get up,” and 
give a tug to the pack-mare’s leading-rein, 
and with another side-shake of his weather- 
beaten cabbage-tree hat, he will murmur 
**So long !” and disappear with a creak of 
leather, a jingle of bit and spur, and a 
faint stirring of dust on the rough bush 
track, among the box saplings, and the 
white ragged-barked trunks of the ti-tree 
scrub. He will probably stay for dinner, 
too, at the pub, as there is a certain lati- 
tude allowed to even a bush mailman on 
Christmas day; and then through the warm 
moonless night he will push on down the 
river, calling en route at the cockies’ 
weatherboard cottages or bark huts, with 
perhaps a belated weekly paper or a letter 
from ‘ Bill, who went drovin’,” or ‘Sal 
who went teaching school” in the farm- 
ing districts, to hand to the bare-legged 
youngsters who run out like rabbits when 
they hear the cattle-dog bark, to “ give to 
mother.” 

He does most of his travelling by night, 
this mailman. Perhaps it is that which has 
given him the long-distance look in his 
thoughtful brown eyes, perhaps that is why 
he so often seems to be dreaming in the 
saddle, as he sways easily along to every 
stride of his big brown horse. He has 
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heard the dingoes howling and the scrub- 
bers bellow in the matted scrubs, as he 
followed the road under the glinting star- 
points; he has seen the shadow shapes 
of great kangaroo cross the hoya-tangled 
clearing; he has heard the strange long cry 
the bushmen hear when they ride round 
the restless stock at mustering-time; he 
has wondered, too, at the unexplained bush 
mystery of that blood-curdling midnight 
cry—which the blacks call “ debble- 
debble,” and the superstitious whites the 
Bunyip. 

But it was about Christmases that I 
have known I came out here to think. 
The mailman was, after all, a side issue— 
rather an important one to most folk in 
the back-blocks ; not to me, except that 
he will bring me the Christmas numbers 
of the home papers, and some news of 
the outside world. She won't write. 
She never does now. 

The first Christmas morning I have 
any vivid recollection of, is of one when we 
were living, my mother and father, my sister 
and I, in the big square house that faced the 
Brisbane river. It is a broad stream, wind- 
ing away among green sloping lawns to the 
wattled hills and the gum-crowned ridges. 
Great ships from overseas lie in Garden 
Reach, and along the South-side wharves 
union jacks and stars and stripes and the 
flag of Italy flap togetherin the warm breeze 
that stirs the bunya pines and rustles 
among the stiff crests of the feather palms. 
In the yachting season we could see the 
white wings dipping in the blue, and hear 
the hunk-hunk of the river steamers and 
see the fussy little tugs following up the 
boat race. 

Christmas time was the still season. 
Most fashionable folk were out of town. 
The Governor was away in New England, 
where it is cold enough for people to sleep 
with blankets all the year round and 
where they can sometimes make snow- 
balls in the winter—-the table-lands of 
New South Wales. There was nothing 
doing in the city. At the concert-hall 
some religious society was running 
lantern-slides of the Passion Play. My 
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father said he might take us if it wasn’t 
too hot that night. I recall the gold of 
the early sun stealing in through the open 
French windows, and finding us sitting up 
in our cots, marvelling over the knobbi- 
ness of the stockings we had borrowed 
and hung up near our beds, because our 
own socks were too small to hold anything 
worth considering—since to children all 
the world over, variety is the main point. 

We had lots of Christmas cards—of the 
snowstorm and holly-berry variety, with a 
robin singing on a hedge. I had a large 
one with a plum pudding depicted on it. 
Ido not remember anything else. The 
Christmas card with the plum pudding 
seems to have engraved itself more 
firmly on my recollection than anything 
else. Perhaps I was hungry—little boys 
generally are. 

We ran out into the hall, our bare feet 
making a pleasant patter on the boards, 
and invaded my mother’s bedroom. She 
was standing by the window ina new pink 
wrapper, her long brown hair hanging to 
her waist. As we came tiptoeing in we 
heard my father say, “This is the 
seventh Christmas day we have spent 
together, sweetheart: which has been the 
gladdest day to you ?” 

She looked up at him and laughed, 
like the girl she was. ‘I think you are a 
sentimental old goose,” she said,—but no 
man would have minded being called a 
goose, the way she said it. “ They have 
all been glad,” she added. 

Mother of mine! ere another Christ- 
mas day broke bright and fair above your 
bonnie brown head, they laid you deep 
down in the red earth among the violet 
roots, where the tall white monuments 
stand in sun and shine under the shadow 
of the lantarna-clothed hill. But on this 
Christmas day of my remembrance there 
was no hint of death—nothing but lusty 
life in the fresh breeze which brought 
the heavy honey-sweet scent of things 
flowering in the sun through the wide- 
set window from the rose-riot of the 
garden. 

We brought our toys in with us, we 
pawed our parents with sticky, excited 
fingers, and we left the shells of monkey- 
nuts in my mother’s bed ; and presently 
the joy-bells began to call across the 
town, and we saw the people going past 
to chapel, and the pleasure-boats put out 
into the river. There was a band on 
board one boat, which played a haunt- 
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ing air I have with me still, though I 
never heard its name. 

We went to church—as a great treat, 
for we were considered rather young— 
in a stone church on a hill, set among 
the polished leaves of the jacaranda trees, 
past their blossom time. It didn’t seem 
much of a treat after we had been in 
church half an hour. We wanted to 
go to sleep. I think I did. We had 
been early awake, and the church was 
hot, and there seemed such a number of 
crisp white frocks and new bonnets that 
little boys got bored. We ran races 
ahead of the grown-ups and we went 
home through the park. On the fran- 
cesia bushes there were a few purple- 
and-white blooms still lingering, left 
over by the spring, and the brown 
speckled sparrows took sun-baths and 
swung in the ragged banana grove, and 
everybody looked happy and well-dressed. 
Certainly, as we went along the tree-hung 
path, flanked by the bright green stone- 
crop, we saw a man lying in the grass 
who looked neither happy nor well-dressed. 

But the thoughts of others were blotted 
quickly out of my mind by the smell of 
the good things which arose from the 
kitchen regions as we entered the front 
gate of our home and went up the garden 
path.—By Jove! that makes me think 
of breakfast ! Jimmy, the blackboy, must 
see about it directly the mailman has 
been; this morning air gives one an 
appetite! I left the salt beef soaking in 
the boiler last night. It ought to be 
tender this morning. 

It is a bit lonely when a man gets 
thinking. If I had gone to the town- 
ship with the other chaps. . . . Dash it 
all! I am not sorry I didn’t go! Why 
should I make a fool of myself in there 
on that bad grog—the stuff that drives a 
fellow mad! She said I was fit for better 
things, and, by George! I was. But some 
one told her lies, and so she slung me 
after all. Six months since I got her 
letter. I am not likely to forget, and I 
swore then that I would keep straight— 
straight as a die—just to let her see that 
I wasn’t the ass she chose to think me, 
in spite of all. What’s the good of that, 
anyway? She threw me over, and she 
didn’t do it kindly. Some chaps would 
have gone to the puppies altogether ; but 
I won’t—no! I’m hanged if I will! The 
thing that cuts me up most now is 
to think that perhaps that was just an 
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excuse—that there was some other fellow 
behind it all. By George! that stings ! 

And with these confoundedly pretty 
girls there so often is another fellow. 
One can’t expect other chaps to be blind 
to what one sees so clearly oneself. 

There was that Christmas I spent with 
her up at the station on the Warrego. 
She was the most tantalising scrap of a 
thing to twist a big six-footer round her 
little white forefinger, that you ever came 
across. ‘There was some sort of white 
sticky blossomed stuff growing in the 
station garden, and she stood out there 
among the grape vines that climbed along 
the trellis, and pointed the bush out to 
me. ‘Get me some,” she said. 

“What will you give me if I do?” I 
asked. 

The jackeroos, myself amongst them, 
had been asked over to dinner at the 
manager’s house, to dance on the verandah 
afterwards with the girls, and she had 
been teasing me all the evening with a 
dapper little chap who was called the 
Honourable because he was the son of an 
Earl in England or somewhere, and he 
spoke with an English accent, and some- 
how Colonial girls always like that. He 
hadn’t any money—these earls’ sons 
who come out here never have. She 
liked to play with us both. When I 
asked her what she would give me if I 
got the flowers she wanted for her, she 
tilted herself on the high heels of her red 
slippers, and looked up at me with that 
sort of “‘if-you-dare” expression, that 
makes a fellow just crazy to kiss her. 

“T will tell you when you come back !” 
she said, and she laughed. She has a 
deep gurgly kind of laugh that would get 
her lovers, even if she was not so pretty. 

I got those flowers. ‘They were tough- 
stemmed things, and I had no knife ; but 
I brought her an armful, and when her 
hands were full of them, I—well, I just 
kissed her. I didn’t wait to talk about it. 

She wasn’t so angry as I thought she 
would be. It shows you never know. 
Then we got engaged. The Earl’s son 
didn’t wait for Christmas. He said plum 
pudding and roast beef with the thermo- 
meter at 110 degrees struck him as 
immoral. He caught the early coach 
next day. 

On Christmas day she and I took our 
horses and rode across the paddocks. 
There had been a bit of a flood lately, 
and the buttercups, which seem to have 
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no particular season in Queensland, but 
just come up any time they feel inclined 
after rain, were like a path of gold about 
her hack’s feet. I said I wished that they 
were all’ sovereigns for me to give her. 
She said she didn’t care, she only wanted 


me at present; and now eae 
she doesn’t want me any more. 

I wonder. . . 

By Jove! I do wonder... if that 


Honourable fellow has turned up again! 
‘They might have met at the Government 
House dances last winter. . . . 

That Christmas night, I remember, 
we lit a bonfire of old packing-cases 
and brushwood and what not, which 
had been accumulating for this express 
purpose, by the bamboo clumps outside 
the white gate in the long grass of the 
bank of the creek. What an illumination 
we had! But it makes me sick even 
now to think how near she was to death 
that night. ‘Torpid and heavy the death- 
adder had lain drowsing in that rotten 
log which the black gin pushed on to 
the red flame, and it slid out with hate 
in its heart, for all snakes dread fire, 
and she was just in its path. She 
wouldn’t have had a chance. The doctor 
was fifteen miles away in the township, 
and probably drunk. He was a single 
man of uncertain habits, Besides, any- 
way, what chance has the strongest 
against the poison of an enraged death- 
adder ? 

I was just in time. It was lucky I 
had my heavy boots on. I had lent my 
dancing pumps to a young chap who 
was courting the Boss’s sister, and who, 
having lost his valise crossing a flooded 
creek, had only a pair of bluchers to 
wear when he came over to tea. I 
smashed that adder’s head to pulp with 
the heel of my heavy boot, and: then 
she got a bit faint from the fright. I 
picked her up and carried her into the 
house. She hated snakes. She said they 
made her creep all over. I soon got 
rid of the faintness for her. She pushed 
me away and began to laugh, but that 
only made me want to hold her tighter. 

Dear life! ‘That was a happy Christ- 
mas! ‘The gladdest I have ever known, 
as this is going to be the saddest. 

It is beginning to get light. I can hear 


the horses cropcropping the grass in 
the paddock, the bleat of ewes from the 
yards and the calling of late season’s 
There is a fresh smell of penny- 


lambs. 
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royal in the air ; one of the nags beyond 
the chock-and-log fence must have trod- 
den it down, ‘lhere is the faintest tinge 
of pink, like the inside of a woman’s 
hand, behind the black timber ne. It 
makes me think of the day I watched 
the sun—that was Christmas day, too, 
so it was—when I watched the sunrise, 
looking out from the door of Ferguson’s, 
the dog poisoner’s hut. I had been 
up all night with Ferguson—Old Bob 
they called him in the district, and when 
I knew him he used to travel round the 
run, laying baits, with a pair of patched 
moleskins that had long since been white, 
hanging to him by one brace, and his 
buttons were kept on by fencing wire. 
But I knew that Bob Ferguson had 
once held a Captain’s commission in the 
Imperial army. I think it was during 
some trouble in Matabeleland he made 
the mistake which sent him under. His 
men were cut to pieces in the hollow 
of the hills, but Ferguson had dashed 
bad luck—he escaped. 

He came back to England. The girl 
refused to shake hands with him. He 
told me all about it as he lay dying 
between the dark and the dawn in his 
one-roomed earthen-floored bark hut. 
The girl had money, and she had been 
fond of Ferguson. I could picture it. 
The well-furnished room with the pink- 
shaded lamps and outside the yellow fog 
smothering the houses, and the girl 
(Ferguson said she was tall and dark) 
standing in front of him with her hands 
(I can imagine them long, firm determined- 
looking hands) clasped behind her. On 
the third finger of her left hand was 
Ferguson’s ring, a simple thing of pearls 
he said it was. She had kept it on her 
finger until she should see him—he 
never knew why. Perhaps it was because 
she thought—she hoped—he might have 
some excuse to offer her—something 
tangible that the papers had not got 
hold of. But he had not. Ferguson was 
not a man of many words. I think he 
was Scotch. 

She worked the ring off her finger. 
Ferguson said it seemed hard to get 
off. But she was very determined. She 
said she was an officer’s daughter, that 
Ferguson would understand, and she 
gave him back the ring. She married 
another chap a month afterwards. She 
liked successful men. Ferguson went 
under, as I am zot going to do. He 
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came to Australia, and sold the ring later 
to a Jew pawnbroker in Sydney, because 
he was hungry. And he died, just as 
it was light on a Christmas day, out west, 
where the wide plains stretch so far and 
so lonely that they drive a man mad, 
Ile said he was the last dog that he 
poisoned, and the worst. _ Ferguson’s 
jokes were always grim. I don’t think 
he suffered much after the first. He 
become gradually paralysed minute by 
minute, and then his heart must have 
failed. And I met the golden sunlight 
that Christmas day with his body stiff 
beside me. Ferguson left no will and no 
effects but the damaged photograph of 
the girl which he carried under his shirt, 
wrapped in a piece of American leather 
and hanging round his neck by a bit of 
string. She was a straight-featured girl 
with a hard mouth—the sort of girl who 
always marries well if she marries at all. 
At the station on the Warrego, where I 
spent Christmas with the girl who slung 
me, Boxing-night was always the night 
of the servants’ ball. It took place in the 
new shearers’ hut, and no one seemed to 
mind the empty wooden bunks, like wide 
shelves placed round the walls. They 
served the station women for seats and 
for places to tuck their young children 
into. It was a pretty good floor, but the 
station hands never worry about the floor. 
They all wore boots, and the housemaid, 
just up from town, who had a pair of thin 
dancing shoes, was looked down upon by 
the others, as trying to be “flash.” ‘The 
bullock driver played the concertina, and 
the man who had been badly bitten on 
the ankle by an iguana, and who walked 
lame, sat on an empty overturned candle- 
box, and performed in excellent time on a 
wheezy violin. The dancing-steps were 
those of thirty years ago, gradually filtering 
through to the back-blocks. It was the 
proper thing for the ladies from the house 
to have one dance at least with the over- 
seer and the head stockman, though 1 
never observed the Boss leading out the 
overseer’s wife, who wore elastic-side 
boots and a dress of a material which I 
think goes by the name of linsey- 
woolsey. The stockman is always, by 
some curious arrangement of fate or 
convenience, an unmarried man—which 
makes it jollier for the housemaid up at 
the house. A bucket of water stood near 
the main door and a billy of cold tea. 
Occasionally the dancers paused and took 
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a long draught. It was desperately hot, 
in spite of the open wooden-shuttered 
windows. 

Down by the creek the sandal-woods 
were whispering and calling us. I took 
her out “for a cool,” and we were a long 
time cooling. We could hear the whirr 
of wild wings by the broad-bosomed 
lagoons and the sudden dip and splash of 
a water rat in the creek, and all about us 
were the wide scented miles of gum-forest, 
and above us the blue arch powdered 
with stars which have listened to so many 
broken vows. 

There is a solemnity about the careful 
manner in which the guests at the servants’ 
ball go through their figures. The Varso- 
viana—a relic of the dark ages—is trodden 
unsmilingly. Then the stockyard figure 
of the Lancers requires much thought, 
and it is a fearful thing to put your 
partner out,—you are looked upon as 
frivolous. ‘This is fatal in the bush, An 
occasional joke is cracked by the old 
shepherd in the coat he wears once a 
year, who sits on a bunk in the corner, 
smoking unceasingly. But it is a joke 
well thought out and kept from year to 
year. Perhaps when the party from the 
house have said good-night, and gone 
home across the willow-hung footbridge, 
the rigour of the proceedings relaxes ; but 
there is no sitting out for young couples, 
no chance for stolen kisses under the 
stars without outraging decorum alto- 
gether. Even if a couple have reached 
that mysterious stage called ‘“ walking 
out” together, they must not do so on 
the night of the servants’ ball. That is 
a serious business. 

The sun is rising now. Another fine 
day! ‘Things begin to look rather dry in 
the open country. The wife of the last 
overseer on fhe out-station planted a moss- 
rose bush in the enclosure in front of 
the verandah dignified by the name of 
“garden.” It has a soft, green-sheathed 
bud on it. I can see it in the morning light. 

Jimmy ! Where the deuce is that black- 
boy ! Never mind ! I will let him have his 
sleep out. What is there to get up for? 
Surely I heard the thud of hoofs on the 
track, and the dogs are barking. Yes— 
it is the mailman at last. He is nearly at 
the slip rails. Heigh-ho! Nothing but 
papers I suppose. 
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“Good morning, Lucas. Merry Christ- 
mas! Forgot it was Christmas, did you ? 
Easy enough to forget here. Won’t you 
stay and have a snack? Rather go on to 
the pub? Well, I don’t blame you. I 
haven’t much to offer, but there’s a pot of 
raspberry jam I’ve been saving for Christ- 
mas, and the blackboy says he is going 
to make a duff later on. He’s asleep over 
there in the harness-room. Any news 
down-country? ‘The barmaid at Laura 
has married the bank manager, has she ? 
And Mrs, Burtt’s kiddie died before they 
cculd get the doctor? A letterforme! By 
Jove! Hand it over ... mind the broken 
culvert as you go to the pub : some team- 
sters told me it wants repairing badly. 
Yes, fine weather, but too dry. Are those 
papers all for me? ‘Thanks. ... So long 
—so long!” I want to read my letter. 

I hurry into the little slab-room where 
my canvas stretcher stands. 1 want to 
get right away from even the blackboy’s 
eyes, should he chance to be looking 
out through a crack in the slabs of the 
harness-room. You see, 1 know the 
handwriting. 

Dash that envelope! I can’t open it, 
somehow. What makes my hand shake 
like this? Any one would think I had 
been on the spree. 

Open at last! She 

Hey! Jimmy! you lazy beggar! Turn 

ovt for all you are worth, and run up the 

horses. 1 want to go into town at once. 
Bring that soft shirt I washed last night 
off the fence. Lucky | thought of keeping 
Christmas, even by myself. By riding 
hard 1 can get the down-coach by day- 
break to-morrow! Hurry, Jimmy, and 
Til give you Plenty ‘bacca. Hell for 
leather, Jimmy ! 

Jimmy is off bareback on the old yarra- 
man he keeps hobbled near the house for 
running up the other horses. He is 
sleepy but good-tempered. He thinks I 
have gone suddenly mad with the mad- 
ness that sends men riding like fury 
towards the townships and the noisy bars, 
smelling of strong waters, 

But | am not going to any township 
bars, Jimmy—not any more. I am going 
to the scent of violets and all cool sweet 
things. This is going to be the gladdest 
Christmas I have ever known. 

She has written. She wants me! 





ARAM AAA 

















WHY THE SCHOOL EIGHT DID NOT WIN. 


AN EXPLANATION BY 
BY WALTER 


T was like this. At the beginning 

| of last term, Young Senior, who 
is captain of the school, called a 
meeting in the Long Room about form- 
ing a rowing club. All the big fellows 
made speeches, while we smaller boys 
cheered and hissed. Young Senior said 
quite rightly that it was absurd that a 
seaside school should not have a rowing 


club. There was only one chap against 
having the club, and that was old 
Squeamish, who is president of the 
Scientific Society, and is cranky. He 


talked a lot of rot about hundreds of 
England’s bravest men having met with 
their death on the sea, and said it was 
time this was stopped. But we would 
not listen to him. The votes were taken 
while he was still speaking, and Young 
Senior, who was in the chair, announced 
that the motion had been carried unani- 
mously, and when Squeamish cried out 
that he had held up his hand against the 
motion, Young Senior ordered him out 
of the room for questioning the chairman’s 
decision. Young Senior next said that 
he thought Pursey had a statement to 
make. At this Pursey got up, and an- 
nounced that he would present the club 
with a boat. We cheered Pursey like 
anything for this. 

But I often wondered whether it was 
Pursey or Pursey’s father who gave that 
boat, so I asked Pursey one day. He did 
not quite seem to like the question. In 
fact, he caught hold of my wrist, and 
turned it almost right round. It hurt 
frightfully. However, I thought I would 
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THE 
EMANUEL. 


COXSWATIN., 


be as brave as a Roman gladiator, so, 
when he asked me whether I had had 
enough, I answered “No.” He then 
turned my wrist round farther still, and 
punched my head. Pursey is a dirty, 
stuck-up cad, and I don’t mind if he 
reads it. 

As I was the smallest boy in the school 
they made me cox. Cox, you know, is 
the fellow who sits at the back of the 
boat, and nods his head, and gets a stiff 
neck, and if the race is lost it is his fault. 
Still, I was tremendously pleased at being 
in the boat. The rest of the crew were 
Young Senior, Young Junior, Dunne- 
Browne, Philpotts, Gosling, Woodhead, 
Rumball, and Pursey (of course). 

We practised in the harbour for five or 
six weeks, and got on so well that we all 
agreed that, if we went in for one of the 
races at the regatta, we should beat the 
natives into smithereens. So we sent in 
our names. 

When the day of the regatta arrived I 
was tremendously excited, and felt jolly 
proud of myself and of the school. We 
were all got up very nicely, I think— 
particularly Pursey, who wore a red silk 
jersey, and a real silver belt, which must 
have cost no end of money. He had a 
stuck-up collar too, but Young Senior 
made him take it off. He must be 
beastly rich, and I suppose that is why he 
thinks such a lot of himself. 

Before starting in the real race we had 
what Young Senior called a “ preliminary 
canter.” We swished along at a terrific 
pace, but, just before coming in, went 
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crash into a breakwater, which made a 
hole in the boat. We were all very much 
put out by this. In fact, we should not 
have been able to take part in the race 
at all if old Billy Horrocks, the fisherman, 
had not offered to lend us his mackerel 
boat for fifteen shillings. Of course, it 
was not nearly so nice as our own boat : 
it was tremendously broad, and ever so 
high out of the water. And the worst 
of it was it would only hold six rowers 
at a time. After a lot of squabbling (in 
which Dunne-Browne called Pursey “ the 
son of a potty little grocer ”—it was 
grand !) it was arranged that Woodhead 
and Gosling should sit each side of me 
during the first part of the race, and take 
a turn at the oars towards the end. 

We arrived at the starting-post just in 
time. A man standing in a boat with a 
pistol in his hand shouted out, “‘ Are you 
ready?” We answered “No,” because 
we were awfully hot, and wanted to rest 
a bit. But the man took no notice of 
us, and said, ‘Get ready!” Then Rum- 
ball got up in our boat. He is an awfully 
big fellow—bigger even than Young 
Senior-—and is going into the army if 
he can pass the exams. Well, Rumball 
gets up in the boat, and cries out to the 
man, ‘ You are a pack of cheats!” and, 
while we were all cheering Rumball, the 
man’s pistol went off. It was a narrow 
escape for us ; the smoke actually touched 
some of us! The man must have aimed 
at Rumball for cheeking him. Anyhow, 
I was just going to tell him to look out, 
when all the other boats began to start. 
Then Young Senior said we must imitate 
the pistol, and go off like a shot. So 
we started. Young Senior is a _ beastly 
funny fellow, you know, and what he 
said made me laugh tremendously. ‘The 
people on. shore too must have heard it, 
for they all began laughing as well. 

Suddenly Young Senior cried out, “Stop, 
my men!” He said this awfully well— 
like Cesar or Pompey. Still it was 
awfully annoying, as we were easily out- 
distancing the others. So we shipped 
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our oars, and then Young Senior told 
us we had got turned the wrong way 
round in starting, and had been pulling 
in a different direction to the rest of the 
boats. This was most riling, as, of 
course, by this time the others had got 
a long way ahead. We shouted for them 
to come back, but they would not. 
Dunne-Browne says they are not gentle- 
men. To avoid the difficulty of turning 
the boat round we all got up and sat 
the other way. But in doing this Phil- 
potts and Pursey fell into the water. 
We managed to. haul Pursey in again, 
but could not find Philpotts anywhere, 
although we looked about for over five 
minutes. It was an awful nuisance, as 
he had borrowed my pocket-knife. But, 
as Rumball said, we should never win 
if we stopped about every little trifle, 
so we moved on. Oh! and Pursey 
looked most frightfully funny. It was 
splendid. All the red dye from his jersey 
had spread and covered his face and arms! 

Well, although we had lost so much 
time, we were really beginning to gain 
on the others, when Gosling, who had 
taken Philpotts’ place, “caught a crab,” 
and let his oar fall into the water. All 
the feliows immediately leaned over to 
try to pick it up. I told them it was 
very dangerous, but they would not listen 
to me. And so, of course, they had the 
boat over. Luckily we all could swim, 
and managed to reach the shore in safety, 
but by that time the race was all over. 
And the people laughed at us most 
awfully. 

Only it was not fair, was it? I mean 
it was not fair the other boats starting 
when we told the beastly man we were 
not ready. I am sure we should have 
won if it had not been for that. Of 
course, the feilows said it was my fault 
running the boat into the breakwater, 
and they declared that it was the last 
time they would take a kid out with 
them. 

Worse still, I never got my pocket- 
knife back. 








THE THRUSH IN WINTER SUNSHINE. 


H, little bird, you sing before your time! 
For spring, afar, avoids the winter here ; 
Blest for an hour, as in a sunnier clime, 
We, in an hour, shall know the winter drear ; 
And will you sing your little song of cheer 
Encouraging a poet to a rhyme? 


Oh, wise to greet the sunshine when you may ! 
Oh, brave to sing whenever.skies are fair! 

An hour’s delight may linger through the day, 
A single song may drive away despair. 

Brave little thrush! I greet you, singing there, 
And give your song a place wherein to stay. 


A. R. THURLOCKE. 





“As | stepped on the landing she flung her arm round me declaring | should not go thus. She had her 
child with her?” 
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Headpiece by Edgar Wilson. 


BY W. 


I. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PaGET. 
“HE road from Cirencester to 
Minchinhampton across a wind- 
swept plateau is one of the 
highest in the Midlands, and Christmas 
Eve 1760 was a night long remembered 
by the gaffers and gammers of the district. 

Snow had fallen with weird silence 
all day, and as night approached two 
horsemen might have been seen making 
their way through it with a_ steady 
persistency. 

The pair were dressed with exact 
similarity. Long cloaks with many capes 
enveloped them, and they wore large 
jack boots and swords. Their cocked 
hats, each ornamented with a cockade 
of stamped leather, pointed them out 
as men in the King’s service, while an 
enormous horse-pistol thrust into each 
holster appeared to indicate an errand 
of danger. 

“What’s the job to-night ?” asked the 
younger man of the two. 

“ Search-warrant for ‘The Ragged Cot,’” 
answered the other gruffly. 

“ What’s wanted ?” 

“Brandies and ’bacca as usual, but 
we are to look out for silks and 
shineys.” 

“They tell me ‘The Ragged Cot’ is 
used by gentlemen of the road.” 


S 
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MADE, 

“Aye! Used to be. Been shut up 
of late.” 

“ Why’s that ?” 

“ Something queer, I reckon. No one 


seems to know, for sartin. Bill Clavers 
is a sly buck. Been a gentleman once, 
they tell me, and fought for Charley in 
the ’45. Got broke, and took to the 
landlord business, and did jobs for his 
pals, who are mostly gentlemen of the 
road or smugglers. Every man has to 
get a living somehow.” 

“But if the place is shut up where’s 
the use of all this?” 

“*Tain’t quite shut. That’s what we 
wants to learn about. ‘There’s a light 
some nights in a window. It’s got to 
be cleared up. If he’s hiding we’ve got 
to find out why.” 

“ Will he ruffle, think ye ?” 

“Aye, most like. He’s game. I tell ’ee. 
We'll have to have our peepers open and 
our barkers ready.” 

“ Any woman in it?” 

“Don’t know. He used to have a 
wife and child. But no one’s seen 
anything of them for nearly a month 
now.” es 

“Ts he still living there, then?” 

‘Don’t know. P’raps. If so he goes 
about at night—nobody ain’t seen nothing 
of him by day. We’re there now. That’s 
‘The Ragged Cot’ against the sky. 


Si 
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Highest point of the road before it turns 
down to Minchinhampton. We'll get 
off and hitch the ’osses behind the 
bushes. Now give me the lamp and 
a quarter of ’our’s start to look about 
a bit, and then meet me at the front 
door with the bag o’ tools,” 

Waiting the prescribed time, the younger 
followed, and strode deliberately to the 
front door, where he was immediately 
joined by his comrade. 

“He’s here, or some one else,” he 
whispered hoarsely. ‘‘There’s a light in 
the attic at the back.. Now stand back 
in the shadow and get your barkers out, 
and keep your eyes on the windows while 
I knock him up. I don’t want to have 
daylight let into me till I’ve finished the 
job.” 

The junior obeyed. 

** Open in the King’s name!” the leader 
called, knocking loudly. 

But a third summons brought no 
response. 

“Hand up the bag,” said he in a 
determined voice. “We means to get 
in. I’ve got a warrant on me and 
instructions. Keep your pistols ready, 
lad, while I force open the winder.” 

‘The man was an experienced hand, 
consequently not many minutes elapsed 
before the shutter was forced open, and 
breaking the glass with the tool he passed 
his hand in and undid the latch. The 
rays of the lamp showed him the kitchen 
of the little inn. 

Followed by his companion he climbed 
up and in. The room bore no signs of 
recent occupation ; the grate was empty 
and the iron cold. No food was visible, 
and little furniture. 

‘The door was locked on the outside. 

With a dexterous jerk it was thrown 
open, when there was the report of a 
pistol, and a bullet whizzing past their 
heads shattered a plate on the dresser, 
which fell with a loud clatter. 

The rays of the lamp showed a half- 
dressed man in the passage outside, with 
a smoking pistol in his left hand and a 
drawn sword in his right. In another 
instant the younger man, who had raised 
his pistol, would have replied, when the 
man, uttering a shriek, dropped his sword 
and fell on his knees, burying his face 
in his hands, which trembled visibly. 

To the astonished officers there then 
appeared, moving silently along the 
passage and between the combatants, 
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the white figure of a woman with a babe 
at her breast. 

The face was pale and agonised, and 
the right arm was extended as if in appeal, 
It moved across them with fixed eyes, 
and passing up the staircase it vanished. 

‘*Zounds, man!” said the elder to the 
young constable, whose ashen face pro- 
claimed his terror, “buck up and arrest 
him. Whether woman or ghost, it’s gone 
now.” 

The man was easily secured. In fact, 
he appeared to have sunk into a condition 
of apathy, and made no resistance. 

The snow had ceased falling, and the 
clear moonlight, streaming in through the 
broken window, fell now upon a figure 
strapped toa chair. He made no struggle, 
but sat like one entranced. 

A few kegs of brandy of a suspicious 
character were found, but nothing else, 
and they then proceeded to the _bar- 
parlour. 

The younger man threw open the door, 
and immediately staggered back, with 
white lips which with difficulty pronounced 
the words: “It’s in there!” 

The elder man, whose nerves were of a 
harder nature, went to the door and gazed 
in. ‘lhe moonlight illuminated the room, 
and where its beams fell was a large 
oaken chest on which was seated the dim 
outline of a woman in night attire holding 
a babe. ‘The figure was motionless, the 
eyes fixed, and there was a red patch on 
the temple. 

‘The man retreated breathlessly and 
closed the door. Recovering himself, he 
strode into the kitchen and confronted 
his prisoner, 

“ Bill Clavers,” he said, ‘ who is this 
woman in there?” 

The wretched man swayed from side to 
side and moaned, “ It’s her and the child.” 

The constable returned to the bar. His 
teeth were set. 

Addressing his companion, who was 
gulping down brandy, he said, “ There's 
something besides smuggled goods here. 
I mean to look into that chest, ghost or 
no ghost. Come along.” 

Seizing the lantern, he thrust open the 
parlour door. It was tenantless. ‘The 
moon shed its light now only on the 
shabby furniture. 

The officers approached the chest, and 
wrenching off the hasp raised the lid. 
Lifting the lantern they gazed down into 
it, and, with sensations of horror, dis- 
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covered a body clothed only in a night- 
dress, while half hidden by the hair which 
flowed from the woman’s head was the 
body of a little child. 

They let fall the lid and left the room. 
The elder man turned the key in the door 
and dropped it into his pocket. 

“ William Clavers,” said he, again con- 
fronting his prisoner, “I arrest you in the 
King’s name.” 


II. 


The beams of the setting sun were 
illuminating the interior of the Gloucester 
Assize Court, and falling upon a crowded 
and silent assemblage. ‘lhe faces of all 
were silent and expectant, and their eyes 
were turned toward a tall and singularly 
handsome man who occupied the dock. 
His face was pale and haggard, though 
the well-formed nose and chin denoted 
a parentage of higher quality than the 
majority of those present. He had pleaded 
“Not Guilty,” and stoutly maintained his 
innocence. Although the identity of the 
remains found had been clearly proved 
by the marks on the clothing, the prose- 
cution were unable to produce a scrap of 
direct evidence or to suggest any plau- 
sible theory as to motive. 

The prisoner’s counsel had _ skilfully 
made the most of the situation, and 
he was at this moment pressing it upon 
the court. 

Was there not, he argued, a possibility 
of some serious fall or accident involving 
the mother and child simultaneously ? 
Under the circumstances of his isolation, 
poverty and distress of mind, was it to be 
wondered at if the prisoner had become 
temporarily deranged, and thus impelled 
to act in such a way as to arouse sus- 
picion ? 

Under this supposition, and in the face 
of the absence of evidence as to motive, 
was it possible for the jury to convict ? 

The prisoner, whose manner up till 
now had been coldly indifferent, assumed 
a more triumphant bearing, and an ac- 
quittal seemed probable. 

His counsel had come to the end of his 
address, and was already entering upon 
his peroration, when the prisoner was 
seen to start to his feet, and with pale 
face and eyes staring into the darkening 
gloom to the right of the judge’s chair, 
he startled the court by exclaiming, 
“She is here to condemn me.” Falling 
back in the dock he became insensible. 
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All gazed in the same direction, and on 
the judge’s right hand was seen a white 
figure of a woman with a child in her 
arms. 

It remained but a few seconds and 
then vanished. ‘The judge alone had 
seen nothing, and after a short adjourn- 
ment until the prisoner had recovered, 
proceeded with his summing up. 

The jury were not long absent. The 
incident had completely annulled the 
impression made by the counsel for the 
defence. 

‘Prisoner at the bar,” came the 
measured tones of the judge, “ you have 
been found guilty. Have you anything 
to say before sentence of death is pro- 
nounced ?” 

The prisoner made no answer, and the 
words of the judge were repeated to him, 
He looked up and around, as if in a 
dream. ‘Then he straightened himself 
and threw back his hair, which had hung 
in disorder over his face. His eyes be- 
came brilliant, and in calm and musical 
tones which filled the whole court, he 
began : 

“My lord, I am beholden to you. I 
am justly condemned : I am guilty.” An 
indescribable sensation passed through 
the assembly. “But I claim a few 
minutes to vindicate those who can 
no longer speak for themselves.” He 
paused, and looking round him his face 
flushed and his hands were clenched. 

“You all know me. You say I was a 
highwayman, It is true. Better men 
than I gain a living thus. You say I was 
a smuggler. True again. You have 
found me a murderer. It is true. I am. 
Let me speak the truth as in the presence 
of death. 

“T am a loyal subject of King Charles 
—God bless him!” and he raised a 
crucifix to his lips. “I fought for him, 
the rightful sovereign of this land; and 
for that the usurper confiscated my home 
and lands and turned me penniless upon 
the world. 

‘“‘T recognise not your king, and there- 
fore deny your laws. I was free to gain 
sustenance in spite of both. I treated 
others as I myself have been treated. 
I owe no man anything. I paid for 
everything I bought and every man who 
did me service. 

‘“Last winter was hard, and I was 
desperate for money. I arranged with 


a companion who was as needy as myself 
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to stop and rob the Stroud mail coach 
and to take life if opposed. 

“My wife (and he stopped to cross 
himself) learnt of it, and strove to dissuade 
me. But we were starving then. When 
the trysting-time arrived I went to my 
room to prepare. I had drunk brandy 
many times that day. As I stepped out 
on the landing she flung her arm round 
me declaring I should not go thus. She 
had her child with her. In sudden 
anger I thrust her from me, and she fell, 
down to the hall beneath. In a delirous 
state I fled the house and mounted. 

“We stopped that coach, and took each 
man sixty golden guineas besides mails 
and jewels. I returned home late. ‘The 
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I stumbled across some- 


house was dark. 
thing at the foot of the stairs. In sudden 
panic I struck a light at the bar and 
came back. God! my wife and child 
lay there both cold and dead.” 

The silence of the court had so far 
been intense, but now a murmur of 
horror swept across it. The prisoner 
resumed in a lower tone: “I have 
nothing more to say, my lord. The 
sentence which you will pronounce I shall 
welcome as a release from a state of 
torture I need not dwell upon.” 

Grasping his crucifix in both hands, 
he bowed his head and ceased. 

Sentence was pronounced in the usual 
form. 





THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


N good old days long since gone by 
Man was Creation’s lord, 
And in the Stone Age family 
They pulled with one accord, 


To keep this harmony intact 
Was sometimes hard, of course, 
But when politeness failed, and tact, 
‘They had recourse to force: 


For then no wife claimed equal rights ; 
Her husband was, perchance, 

The hero of a hundred fights !— 
She quailed beneath his glance. 


And so to honour and obey, 
As per her marriage vow, 

Became her chief delight—I say! 
What if that “then” were “now”! 


The prehistoric man forswore 
All shadow of restraint ; 

He wrapped himself in skins, or wore 
An overcoat of paint. 


He owned no laws, obeyed no king, 
But roved the forest free— 

A life which would be just the thing, 
I’m confident, for me. 





Yes, I would be a Stone Age man 
With shaggy unkempt hair, 

My life-work trying to trepan 
The bison and the bear. 


With savage glee I’d slay the deer, 
And roast it on my fire, 

Then gorge, all undisturbed by fear 
Of consequences dire, 


But why indulge in day-dreams when 
Such things can never be? 

The savage killed his dinner then— 
My dinner half-kills me! 


And if without my overcoat 
I venture up to town, 
The influenza microbes gloat 
And straightway hunt me down. 


Yet, though I ache for days whene’er 
I run to catch a train, 

I fain would have, I still declare, 
The good old days again. 


Oh! for one day of single bliss 
And that primeval life : 

It would be worth a year of this— 
But hush!—here comes my wife! 


H. N. PRK. 














HUMOUR AT SCHOOL, 
AND SOME ENTERTAINING SPECIMENS OF IT. 


BY HENRY 


N their answers to teachers, whether 

| oral or written, boys at school often 

display natveté and humour, as like- 

wise a certain shrewdness of observation. 

Wit, properly so called, is not so common, 

though, certainly, one does occasionally 
meet with it. 

The following essay on the “ Flight of 
Time ”—written by a scholar twelve years 
of age—exemplifies at least two of the 
above-named features, besides throwing an 
interesting and vivid sidelight on the 
home life led by children of the poorer 
classes : 

“Time is said to fly because old Father 
Time is allways drawed with wings. My 
father says that the time flies quickest when 
you are growed up. ‘Then it Must fly 
very quick indeed, for it goes quite fast 
enough with us. It passes slowest when 
you are doing lessons at school, and 
fastest when you are in the playground. 

“Tt passes slowly when you are carrying 
out baskets full of beer-bottles and 
groceries on Saturdays and your arms are 
ayking. But it goes quick on Sundays 
when you haven’t no work to do. 

“When you take a walk in the country, 
you keep asking what the time is of 
gentlemen that carries watches. It seems 
to make the time longer and more of it. It 
is best to ask for the Right time, else the 
gentlemen tell you by gess and don’t 
pull out their watches. 

“Time also flies quickly when you are 
eating the lunch your mother has given 
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you to eat at the end of your journey in 
the country, espeshily if you have meat or 
cheese along with your bread.” 


A Younc TRADE UNIONIST. 


I was once examining a class of boys in 
composition, when I received a most 
surprising piece of information from one 
of the pupils. ‘lhe exercise or essay to 
be written was on the subject of “ For- 
bearance,” and this particular lad went 
out of his way to make the following 
original statement respecting the taking of 
revenge: ““I may say of revenge, that it 
is taking the law into your own hands, and 
you shouldn’t do it, because you are 
robbing the policeman of what is his own 
job.” 


In a West Riding school, an inspector 
was questioning the boys on the size and 
shape of the earth. He wanted to find 
out whether the lads really understood 
that our planet was round, and that our 
antipodes was New Zealand. So heasked, 
“‘Supposing, boys, that I bored a hole 
right through the middle of our earth, 
where should I come out?” 

And one boy, thinking it was an easy 
one, promptly replied, “ Out at the other 
side, sir!” 


An inspector was examining the boys 
of a North-country council school in 
geography, and he presently came to the 
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subject of tne “imaginary” lines of the 
earth, like the equator, lines of latitude 
and longitude, etc. 

‘“Now, my boy,” he said, pointing to 
one scholar, “what is the axis of the 
earth ?” 

“An imaginary line,” answered the 
lad, “ which passes through the middle of 
the earth from one pole to the other.” 

‘* Right,” said the gentleman ; and then, 
trying to catch or puzzle the lad a little, he 
continued, ‘‘ And now, my lad, tell me, 
could your mother hang clothes on this 
line ?” 

‘‘'Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the gentleman: 
“what kind of clothes, pray ?” ; 

“* Imaginary clothes, sir,” answered the 
lad. 


HIsToRY AND SCRIPTURE. 


Boys often make a strange jumble of 
their history exercises. I was recently 
inspecting a class of boys on the history of 
the late Queen’s reign, and asked them to 
write out a few interesting facts in con- 
nexion therewith. Presently, one lad sent 
in the following extraordinary effusion : 

“Queen Victoria rained for 60 years. 
She was born in 1818, and at the age 
of 22 came to the throne. She 
married a man named Prinz Consort, but 
he did not rain as king. In later years 
she gave every government servant a 
medal struck to accomydate the diamond 
Jubillee.” 


A certain teacher had given his class 
a course of Bible lessons on the Ten 
Plagues of Egypt. In dealing with the 
third plague—the plague of lice—he ex- 
plained to the lads that the people of 
Egypt felt this visitation as a particularly 
awful scourge, seeing that it struck a blow 
at the very heart and core of their religion, 
namely, the personal cleanliness and purity 
of their priests and of themselves. 

Later in the week, the master thought 
proper to put a number of questions to 
the lads to see what they remembered of 
his teaching. Presently he said, pointing 
to a little chap who came from a very 
poor home, “Now, why was it that the 
people of Egypt were particularly hurt 
and horrified at the plague of lice?” 

And the lad, after a thoughtful scratch 
of his head, stammered out, “ Why, sir, 
be-because they didn’t like ’em nib-nib- 
blin’ at ’em !” 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE. 


In a Catholic school in the Midlands, 
the schoolmistress was dealing with the 
history of certain well-known castles and 
country seats. Amongst the first she 
referred to was Arundel Castle, the seat 
of the Howards. 

*“What good and great man,” asked 
the lady, ‘‘ now lives at Arundel ?” 

And one girl put up her hand, and 
promptly replied, “Mr. Chamberlain, 
ma’am.” 


On one occasion, a teacher was giving 
his boys some chatty information about 
our present king, Edward VII., and 
Queen Alexandra. He also referred to 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and other royalties. 

“ Now, boys,” he presently asked, 
what would the Prince of Wales be if 
our king were to die ?” 

And one lad promptly replied, “A 
Horphan, sir!” 


An Essay on SPIDERS, 


“Spiders are reelly beautiful animals, 
though they look ugly. The teacher said 
to us that if you looked at them through 
a glass, they had beautiful marks and 
spots all over them. ‘They can run very 
fast because they have eight legs. After 
they have spun their webs, they hide in a 
hole or dark corner till a fly gets stuck in 
it. Then they rush out at full speed, 
catch hold of the fly, and wind it up in 
the web so as it can’t move. Then they 
sit by it and suck its blood, and after- 
wards throw the skin away. They then 
go back slow to their holes, and wait 
there till another fly comes along. When 
you see a spider’s web in the house, it 
shows that they are dirty people who live 
there, because spiders are dirty although 
they are beautiful. After you have swept 
the web out of the corner with a broom, 
it is kindest to kill the spider at once by 
stamping on it quick, for it scarcely feels 
the crack at all. If you draw your fcot 
along it slow, it dies a most painful death. 
That quick way is the best.” 


Aw Easy ONE. 


The governess of a mixed class of 
boys and girls had given her scholars a 
Scripture lesson on the life of the patriarch 
Job, and after his many and various 
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afflictions, etc., she at last came to the con- 
cluding portion of the patriarch’s history. 

“Now,” she said, pointing to one boy 
behind, whose attendance at school hap- 
pened to have been somewhat irregular— 
“now, what was this good man’s state at 
the end of his life ?” 

“Dead, mum!” answered the boy 
promptly, wondering at the easiness of 
his turn. 


Sometimes it is the teacher himself, 
rather than the scholar, who commits 
himself in some surprising or unintentional 
manner. <A certain master, during a 
natural history lesson, came to the subject 
ofthe hippopotamus. During his remarks, 
he noticed that some of the pupils were 
talkative and inattentive, so he stopped 
short and said, “ Boys, if you want to 
_ realise what a very ugly and_ hideous 
creature this animal is, you must pay 
more attention, and keep your eyes fixed 
on me!” 


Very SIMPLE ADDITION. 


The next story shows that some children 
may be quick and alert when dealing with 
the concrete, though dull with the abstract. 

One of H.M. Inspectors was examining 
a class of young boys in mental arithmetic. 

“Now, my boy,” he said, pointing to a 


corduroyed youngster in front, ‘ how 
many do five and four make ?” 
The lad scratched his head, looked 


inquiringly at the ceiling, 
answer. 

“Look here,” said the gentleman, 
“supposing I first gave you five rabbits, 
and then afterwards gave you another 
four. How many rabbits would you thea 
have altogether ?” 

The boy turned his eyes upwards again 
for a moment, and then cried out confi- 
dently, ‘‘ Just ten, sir!” 

“ Ten, you dunce !” said the inspector 
sharply, “how ever do you make that 
out ?” 

“Coz, sir, ’'ve got a rabbit of my own 
at home!” 


but gave no 


A lady cookery-teacher was giving her 
girls a demonstration lesson, as it is 
called, on different kinds of meat pies and 
how to make them. Presently she said : 
“You see, girls, here I have a pound of 
steak for making a pie. If I cut it into 
four equal parts, what will those parts be?” 

“Quarters,” answered a girl, 
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“And if I cut the pieces equally 
again ?” 

“ Kighths,” answered the next girl. 

* And if I cut them again ?” 

* Sixteenths,” answered the next. 

** And if I cut them once more ?” 

“ Mincemeat, ma’am!” answered the 
end girl, 


A teacher having asked his scholars to 
write an exercise or essay on the subject 
of how they had spent a pleasant holiday 
at any time, one lad produced the follow- 
ing ingenuous effusion : 

A Boy’s Visit To Lonpon. 

“ Having had three shillings given me 
to spend as I liked, I decided on visiting 
London, which is about seven miles from 
here to Waterloo. I arrived there after a 
pleasant journey, and stepped out of the 
carrige, picking up a newspaper which a 
gentleman had left behind him. Seeing 
a refreshment room opposite, I entered, 
and partook of a refreshing sausige-roll 
and milk. The young lady what served 
me was very nice looking, and she and 
the other one kept looking at me and 
larfing. I think it was because I was 
counting up my money, which I had two 
shillings and a penny left. I then walked 
as far as the River ‘Thames, and spent a 
long time watching the sea gulls flying 
about. Men and children were feeding 
them from the top of the side of the wall. 
I was very sorry I had none of my 
sausige-roll left to feed them with. I 
then walked up the street called the 
Strand, and looked at all the beautiful 
shops. This took up about two hours, 
and I spent threepence in sweets, and 
sixpence for a box of chocolate for my 
mother. Also a gold chain for her for a 
shilling, because I thought she’d like it. 
I had now only fourpence left, and so I 
thought I could not do better than make 
my way home. When I got to Waterloo 
again, I found I had twenty minutes to 
wait for my train, so I went into the 
refreshment room again, and had another 
sausige-roll to finish up with. The 
journey home was not quite so pleasant as 
going away. Mother was at the station 
waiting for me, as I thought she would be. 
When I gave her the presents I’d bote, 
she kissed me and larfed. ‘Then, directly 
afterwards, as we walked out of the 


station, she wiped her eyes, as if she was 
crying about something.” 








Special photo by Haines. 


“Everything about her was an implication of strength, vigour, and speed ; her long, projecting bogie, the fine curve 
of her wheel-guards, the enormous high-set boiler, with an absurdly short funnel put well back.” 








THE CHASE OF THE FLIER. 
A RAILWAY STORY. 
BY WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


M ADISON leaned comfortably from 


the rail of his engine in a slant 

of saffron sunlight that fell, 
softened, through the glassed roof of the 
big passenger station at Marsh Mills. He 
was pulled up in a bay waiting for the 
express, and was quite content to stay 
there awhile ; for the station was restful, 
and he had just dined at the men’s club, 
as becomes a driver of experience and 
position. He smoked what had once 
been a briar pipe with intense earnestness, 
and watched the scene. 

Presently a signal fell, and the express, 
a few minutes late, swung grandly round 
the long curve into the station, gliding 
right up the platforms until her engine, 
the Aglavaine, driven by Tom Burton, 
came to rest opposite Madison. It was 
hot—so hot that, although the Aglavaine 
was blowing off steam with a stentorian 
sibillation that shook the very ground, the 
jets from her valves were almost invisible ; 
the usual white plumes that shot up and 
dispersed in feathery spirals among the 
dingy rods and girders were represented 
by a vehement upward spurt of bluish, 
flocculent vapour, and a violent tremor 
of the air. In the distance, under the 
spacious latticed arch, the rails vanished 
into summer haze; near at hand the heat 
shimmered over the tracks as though 
furnaces were alight beneath. The station 
was almost unbearably close, for what 
wind there was blew across, instead of 
through it from end to end; a space of 
air was therefore boxed up, and it held a 
mixture of odours in which perhaps that 
of warm leather predominated. 

Not unreasonably, the head guard of 
the express seemed to feel that the 
deafening din of the Aglavaine emphasised 
and exaggerated the heat, for he came up 
the platform, fanning himself with his 
half-unrolled green flag, and shouted to 
Burton: “Can’t you stop that row? It 
makes us ’otter.” 

“Be ’otter still if she blew up,” 
answered Burton, grinning down at him 
from the footplate, and glancing at the 
steam-gauge. 

Its pointer was well past the red arrow 
that denoted 220 lb., at which pressure 
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the valves were set to lift. The guard 
went back, slamming doors with un- 
necessary energy on his way. Two more 
minutes elapsed; there was a shrill 
whistle, the wave and dip of the green 
flag at the end of the long platform, and 
with volcanic, reverberant blasts the 
Aglavaine drew out on the next stage— 
eighty-five miles non-stop—of her journey. 
The two drivers nodded across as she 
moved off. 

After her departure a strange stillness 
seemed to settle on the place. Porters 
returned to their hibernation in shady, 
unknown corners; the mysterious men 
who with long-handled hammers had 
deftly tapped the wheels and axles of the 
train, and the lads who had pried and 
peered into the grease-boxes, went back 
to their secret lairs ; hardly a soul was to 
be seen. A torn crimson handbill flaunted 
and crepitated in an eddy of air; bits of 
paper whirled aimlessly over the metals, 
A small, blistered tank-engine slouched 
apologetically through the shadows at the 
other end, and, leaving a couple of trucks 
in a siding, coughed her way out again. 
Madison’s huge; high-shouldered loco- 
motive, the Merlin, shone greenly in the 
afternoon sunshine. She was a crack 
passenger flier, and she gave forth a 
subtle, somnolent hissing, very expressive 
of power held in leash, Everything about 
her was an implication of strength, vigour, 
and speed; her long, projecting bogie, 
the fine curve of her wheel-guards, the 
enormous, high-set boiler, with an absurdly 
short funnel put well back. An express 
locomotive is one of the noblest machines 
man has ever made, and the Merlin was 
the latest out from the building shops. 
As she stood there, the yellow light 
winking back from her polished, spick- 
and-span outside crosshead, and re- 
flecting in a softer sheen from her copper 
feed-pipe, the Company might well have 
been proud of her. Before another tree 
hours had passed, the Company had 
reason to be proud, both of her and her 
driver. 

Sinclair, the fireman, who had been 
oiling up, clambered to the platform and 
stood wiping his hands on a bundle of 
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cotton-waste. Ten minutes had gone by ; 
the silence grew uncanny, and a trifle 
oppressive ; Madison mopped his shining, 
smeary face, put away his pipe, peered 
forward for the drop of his signal, and 
fidgeted. 

““Time’s up,” said Sinclair. ‘ She’s 
well ahead by now. We ought to be 
started, sure.” ‘The engine was attached 
to four empty coaches which should be 
delivered safely at Lipson that evening— 
a mere holiday divertissement for the 
Merlin. ‘The station clock showed eight 
minutes past three. Madison opened 
the whistle for a few seconds, playing the 
handle so that it screamed impatiently 
and gave a husky wail. As it ceased,.a 
hasty shout mingled with its harsh echoes, 

The two men turned to see the station 
superintendent running towards them 
across the tracks from the farthest plat- 
form; he called as he came, “ Un- 
couple the engine ! ” 

Sinclair, not waiting for reasons, jumped 
down between and began throwing round 
the heavy screw-coupling bar. 

“Madison,” said the chief quickly, 
“a message has just come through that 
the down-track has buckled badly on 
Yelverton Bridge—heat, of course. What 
about the express? She’s long past our 
signals now, and it’s no use telegraphing 
to the Dousland junction beyond Yelver- 
ton—they can’t do anything till she gets 
in their range, past the bridge.” 

Madison considered rapidly. “Goes 
over the bridge about 4.10. She’s ten 
minutes late to-day ; allowing she'll pick 
up five between here and the bridge, 
guess she’ll be there by 4.15,” he said, 

**Could you catch and stop her in time?” 

“Don’t know,” said the driver calmly. 
“Tl try. Is it a clear run?” 

“Yes,—you’re switched to the up 
metals now. Mind the mail. Both lines 
will be blocked between Dousland and 
here until I know what has happened— 
only don’t forget the mail is already on 
your line.” ‘es 

Madison’s only plan was to give chase 
on the parallel up-track, run alongside 
the express, and stop her; but the mail, 
due at Marsh Mills 5.15, would be coming 
towards him, having already left Dousland 
on her fast daiiy run of one hundred and 
thirty-seven miles. If he failed to catch 
the express there was the certainty of 
a double smash, for she would derail on 
the bridge, and shortly afterwards the 
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mail, travelling at high speed, would be 
due there. If he succeeded, there was 
still a possibility of the mail smashing 
into him before he had time to start 
running back out of the way. He was 
unworried, however, to all appearance, 
and Sinclair didn’t seem to mind. 

“Good luck!” shouted the station 
boss. With her regulator only just open, 
the Merlin clanked in her stately, un- 
hurrying way over the complexity of 
points that formed the approach to the 
station, her big crank-head glinting in 
the hot sunlight. Past the sheds, past the 
level crossing with its row of, gaping 
onlookers—over to the up-line she ran 
steadily. Then Madison let on_ half 
steam, and, as he felt the immense 
driving-wheels grip, and balanced him- 
self to that fine, sentient leap forward, 
slid the expansion gear right over and 
smartly opened the throttle to its widest. 
The magnificent machine answered like 
a thing alive—Madison, somehow, could 
never quite believe that his engine didn’t 
know him—and with tremendous, re- 
sounding exhausts, ever quickening, sprang 
past the last signal-cabin into open 
country. ‘There was no slipping, and yet, 
at present, there was nothing like racing. 
Sixty miles an hour didn’t affect Madison 
as anything to make a fuss about; he 
did seventy-five every other day, going 
West, with half a dozen superb coaches 
and a dining-car. So the Merlin, running 
light, swung into her sixty-stride when 
travelling slightly up-hill. 

Fortunately the safety-valves were not 
locked out of the driver’s control, as is 
the uncharitable custom of some railways; 
the spring bar came through a slot in the 
cab, and could be adjusted from the foot- 
plate. Therefore, when Sinclair, spread- 
ing thin layers of fresh coal over the 
dazzling, white-hot mass in the firebox, 
glanced up at the pressure-gauge and 
read off 240 lb., he smiled. ‘The valves 
had been tightened, and he had antici- 
pations. First, the twelve-mile level was 
coming, which succeeded the easy bank 
of seven miles they were now climbing ; 
then, twenty-five miles of very gradual 
descent, as slick and trim as a picture ; 
after that, thirty more, level, to Yelverton 
Bridge. There would be some running ; 
he looked at his watch. ... By Jove, 
there would need to be some running! 
Three-fifteen, and seventy-odd miles to 
the bridge. 
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Seven minutes cleared them of the 
bank, and the line, straight as a knife- 
edge, stretched to vanishing-point in front 
of them. Madison bent to Sinclair’s 
ear. 

“Send her up,” he shouted, nodding 
to the gauge. The two men exchanged 
a comprehending nod. 

Fields and hedges began to glide into 
view, wheel, and flit past like the whick- 
ering images of a cinematograph. A 
little wisp of steam whirled over the cab 
and flew hotly across Madison’s face ; 
the valves were lifting. He screwed the 
nuts down a half-turn, and looked at the 
dial. ‘Two hundred and fifty. 

Nine minutes and a half accounted for 
the twelve miles of level ground, and 
then the grave and gallant Merlin began 
to show what she could do when urged. 
‘To-morrow, thought Madison, as_ they 
plunged into a deafening tunnel and shot 
through to sunlight again, they would be 
able to talk about speed at the sheds .. . 
if there was going to be any to-morrow. 
. . . Thomson knew what he was about 
when he designed the Merlin type. ‘The 
clamour of their flight crowded down 
upon their ears again as they slammed 
through a deep cutting, and the driver 
grinned to himself with a swift thrill of 
exhilaration. Soon he thought less of 
the sheds, and possible to-morrows, and 
more about keeping his equilibrium. 
The engine began swaying with a fearful 
rhythm, first bearing to one side, then 
to the other; it was, of course, an illu- 
sion, but she seemed to lift and lean as 
a skater at high speed uses right and 
left, and with it all the racket of her 
massive connecting-rods and cranks shook 
her through and through. The roar of 
the exhaust. steam evolved a continuous, 
gruff, purring sound resembling the 
steadily pressed pedal-bourdon of an 
organ, and the cacophony of flying rods 
and rocking links merged into a second 
note, slightly higher in pitch; the 
machinery no longer ‘‘said words ”—as 
all machinery does if you listen for them 
—but sounded the middle note of a 
chord. The wind-rush of their flight 
hummed a shrewd, metallic tone which 
enveloped the rest. It was a strong, 


ominous chord of three, constantly held 
down. Yet, in spite of the din, there 
was a curious impression of stillness on 
the hot, sun-bathed countryside; they 
seemed as a meteor of sound beating 


through a sky of silence. The two men 
kept their places by gripping the rail 
and the levers as the engine hurtled 
down the track. Forests, cuttings, em- 
bankments were devoured and cast be- 
hind. A field of poppies glowed like 
a splash of blood as they flashed past 
It. 

Suddenly Madison shouted to his mate. 
Away ahead on the last few miles of 
decline showed the express. They were 
overhauling her rapidly, although she 
was probably tooling along at a full 
fifty. If the chief guard saw the strange 
spectacle of an engine racing up behind 
he would wonder exceedingly, but might 
not think of danger to his own train at 
first. They were getting riskily near the 
bridge—within five miles, and the faces 
of both men grew anxious. Nearer and 
nearer the Merlin dashed; the driver 
jerked his whistle violently. . . . Would 
they never take any notice? It was 
almost too late. There was no result 
until they had nearly drawn alongside ; 
then, as Madison eased the throttle and 
managed his engine cleverly to keep pace 
with the onrushing train, opening his 
whistle widely, he saw the guard jump 
for his brakes. At the same moment 
Burton looked back, alarmed, from the 
footplate of the Aglavaine, and shut off 
his steam. 

Madison, hearing the sudden skirl of 
the steam-brakes on the whole train, 
closed his regulator and applied his own 
brakes. He glanced at his watch: it 
was 4.17, and they were actually in the 
approach to the Yelverton Bridge. The 
Merlin stopped easily about two hundred 
yards from the bridge; but the Aglavaine, 
having the impetus of a heavy train, 
could not pull up so quickly. She ran 
ahead. Madison and his mate watched 
breathlessly, horrified. She entered, slow- 
ing, upon the bridge, jumped the bent 
metals, plunged heavily to the ballast, 
and crashed against the low stone parapet, 
away from the up-line. There was a 
splash of fallen granite blocks in the 
river below, a trickle of powdered mortar 
blown like smoke on the warm wind, 
and the big locomotive brought up, with 
two wheels of her bogie overhanging the 
edge. All the carriages except the front 
guard’s van kept to the line. 

The two men paled beneath the grime 
on their dripping faces, and looked at 
one another. 
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“A near thing, that,” said Madison. 
Then he sprang back to his levers, re- 
versed, and flung open the regulator. 
Round the curve past the bridge a low 
reverberation was increasing ; it was the 
up Marsh Mills mail. ‘The Merlin began 
running backwards rapidly, and the driver 
of the mail smartly applied his brakes 
as he came into view of the stranded 
train—only just in time, for the space 
between the mail and the Merlin became 
very small before the former came to a 
standstill. Then, after explanations and 


* My blessing be with you. 
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congratulations all round between the 
staffs of the three engines and the 
passengers of the saved express, the Merlin 
was coupled funnel to funnel with the 
engine of the mail. and ran with it thus 
back to Marsh Mills. 

Two hours later the Merlin, under easy 
steam, was taking a breakdown gang and 
trolley out to Yelverton Bridge. As they 
began to descend the long bank Madison 
turned to Sinclair and shut off steam, 

“I guess we won't take it quite so 
quick this time,” he said. 





BANNATLATH. * 


BLUE, blue hills, with the blue sky over ; 
O water falling in creamy foam ; 
O brown-thatched cottage, with smoke-wreaths curling, 
In that dear old place that my heart calls home; 


O glint of sun on the heather shining ; 
O woodbine wreaths in the hedges green ; 
O trees that whisper all night together ; 
Where the wild rose blooms in the old boreen,— 


Now éannatlath to you- God be with you— 
Sure, that’s my prayer for you night and day; 
Sweet fairy glen, where the rugged mountains 


Keep solemn watch o’er your smiling way. 


Maup A. BLACK. 



































A SEA 


BY JOHN 


wonderful street in the world. It 

runs along the beach, or edge, of 
Manhattan Island. Qn one side of it you 
have the ships, with their bows pointing 
at you. On the other side of it there is a 
long row of shops, mostly liquor-shops, 
where you can get great ‘‘ schooners” 
of lager for your five-cent piece or 
“nickel.” When you come out of a 
saloon, you kick your feet against the 
lintel, to free your boots of the sawdust of 
the floor. As you pause to do this, you 
see the bows of the ships, with their names 
in gold above the hawseholes, and beyond 
them you see the bay, with the sun upon 
it; and if ever a sight makes you sick to 
be ashore, the sight of that bay, in the 
sunshine, is the one. In the summer there 
you get prickly heat all over you, and 
within you a thirst for lager, such as 
nothing but a schooner will allay. I 
used to go down to this street in the 
summer evenings, for it was cooler there, 
near the sea, than in the avenues. And 
I used to long to be at sea, in one of the 
ships at the wharf; yet I had always just 
sufficient sense to stick ashore, at the 
work I was doing. There was a barque I 
used to go aboard. Her name was the 
actolus, but the “P” had been broken 
off her bows, and everybody called her 
the Actolus, She was a wooden vessel, 
American owned. I knew her caretaker 


|* New York City there is the most 
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very well. He was an old Liverpool 
sailor. He used to teil me strange yarns, 
as we smoked together, in the little 
caboose or galley. He told me this 
one. 

“Once,” he said, “there were two 
sailors; and one of them was Joe, and 
the other one was Jerry, and they were 
fishermen. Andthey’d a young apprentice- 
feller, and his name was Jim. And Joe 
was a great one for his pot, and Jerry was 
a wonder at his pipe. And Jim did all 
the work, and both of them banged him. 
So one time Joe and Jerry were in the 
beerhouse, and there was a young parson 
there, telling the folk about foreign things, 
about plants and that. ‘Ah,’ he says, 
‘what wonders there are in_ the 
west,’ 

“** What sort of wonders, begging your 
pardon, sir?’ says Joe. ‘What sort of 
wonders might them be?’ 

“ «Why, all sorts of wonders,’ says the 
parson. ‘Why, in the west,’ he says, 
‘there’s things you wouldn’t believe. No, 
you wouldn’t believe. Not till you’d seen 
them,’ he says. ‘There’s diamonds 
growing on the trees. And great, golden, 
glittering pearls as common as pea-straw. 
And there’s islands in the west. Ah, I 
could tell you of them. Islands? I 
rather guess there’s islands. None ot 
your Isles of Man. None of your Alderney 
and Sark. Not in them seas,’ 
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“What sort of islands might they be, 
begging your pardon, sir ?’ says Jerry. 

“* Why,’ he says (che parson feller says), 
‘IsLaANDS. Islands as big as Spain. 
Islands with rivers of rum and streams of 
sarsaparilla. And none of your roses, 
No, indeed. Noneofyourroses. Rubies 
and ame-thyses is all the roses grows in 
them parts. With golden stalks to them, 
and big diamond sticks to them, and the 
taste of pork-crackling if you eat them. 
They’re the sort of roses to have in your 
area,’ he says. 

“* And what else might there be in 
them parts, begging your pardon, sir ?’ 
says Joe. 

“*Why,’ he says, this parson says, 
‘there’s wonders. ‘There’s not only 
wonders but miracles. And not only 
miracles, but sperrits.’ 

““*What sort of sperrits might they be, 
begging your pardon?’ says Jerry. ‘Are 
they rum and that ?’ 

“*¢When I say sperrits,’ says the parson 
feller, ‘I mean ghosts.’ 

“*Of course ye do,’ says Joe. ‘That 
Jerry might ’a’ knowed this was only a 
beer-house. Well. Carry on about your 
ghosts, begging your pardon, sir.’ 

“* Why, they’re ghosts,’ says the parson. 
‘And by ghosts I mean sperrits. And 
by sperrits I mean white things. And by 
white things I mean things as turn your 
hair white only to look at them,’ he 
says. ‘And there’s red devils there, and 
blue devils there, and a great gold queen 
a-waiting for a man to kiss her. And 
the first man as dares to kiss that queen, 
why, he becomes king, and all her sacks 
of gold become his.’ 

‘Begging your pardon, sir,’ said Jerry. 
‘ But whereabouts might these here islands 
be?’ 

‘Why, in the west,’ says the parson. 
‘In the west, where the sun sets.’ 
‘Ah,’ said Joe and Jerry. 
wonders there are in the world.’ 


‘What 


“ Now, after that, neither one of them 
could think of anything but these here 
western islands. So at last they take 
their smack, and off they go in search 
of them. And Joe had a barrel of beer 
in the bows, and Jerry had a box of twist 
in the waist, and poor little Jim stood 
and steered abaft all. And in the even- 
ings, Jerry and Joe would bang their 
pannikins together, and sing of the great 
times they meant to have when they were 
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married to the queen. Then they would 
clump pore little Jim across the head, 
and tell him to watch out, and keep her 
to her course, or they’d ride him down 
like you would a main tack. And he’d 
better mind his eye, they told him, or 
they’d make him long to be boiled and 
salted. And he’d better put more sugar 
in the tea, they said, or they’d cut him 
up for cod-bait. And who was he, they 
asked, to be wanting meat for dinner, 
when there was that much weevilly biscuit 
in the bread-barge ? And boys was going 
to the dogs, they said, when limbs the 
like of him had the heaven-born insolence 
to want to sleep. And a nice pass things 
was coming to, they said, when a lad as 
they’d done everything for, and saved, so 
to speak, from the workhouse, should go 
for to snivel when they hit him a clip, 
If they’d said a word when they was hit, 
when they was boys, they told him, they’d 
have had their bloods drawed, and been 
stood in the wind to cool. But let him 
take heed, they said, and be a good lad, 
and do the work of five, and they wouldn't 
half wonder, they used to say, as he’d be 
a man before his mother. So the sun 
shone, and the stars came out golden, and 
all the sea was a sparkle of gold with 
them. Blue was the sea, and the wind 
blew, too, and it blew Joe and Jerry west 
as fast as a cat can eat sardines. 


“And one fine morning the wind fell 
calm, and a pleasant smell came over 
the water, like nutmegs on a rum-milk- 
punch. Presently the dawn broke. And, 
lo and behold! a rousing, great wonderful 
island, all scarlet with coral and with 
rubies. The surf that was beating on 
her sands went shattering into silver 
coins, into dimes, and pesetas, and francs, 
and fourpenny bits. And the flowers 
on the cliffs was all one gleam and glitter. 
And the beauty of that island was a 
beauty beyond the beauty of Sally Brown, 
the lady as kept the beer-house. And 
on the beach of that island, on a golden 
throne, like, sat a woman so lovely that 
to look at her was as good as a church- 
service. 

“«That’s the party I got to kiss,’ said 
Jerry. ‘Steady, and beach her, Jim, 
boy,’ he says. ‘Run her ashore, lad. 


That’s the party is to be my queen.’ 
“*Vou’ve got a neck on you, all of 

‘You ain’t the 

Not by a wide 


a sudden,’ said Joe. 
admiral of this fleet. 




















road you ain’t. I'll do all the kissing 
as there’s any call for. You keep clear, 
my son,’ 

“ Here the boat ran her nose into the 
sand, and the voyagers went ashore. 

“*Keep clear, is it?’ said Jerry. 
‘You tell me to keep clear? You tell 
me again, and I’ll put a head on you ’ll 
make you sing like a kettle. Who are 
you to tell me to keep clear?’ 

*“*T tell you who I am,’ said Joe. 
‘I’m a better man than you are. ‘That’s 
what I am. I’m Joe the Tank, from 
Limehouse Basin, and there’s no tinker’s 
donkey-boy ‘Il make me stand from 
under. Who are you to go kissing 
queens? Who are you that talk so 
proud and so mighty? You've a face 
on you would make a Dago tired. You 
look like a sea-sick Kanaka that’s been 
and boxed seven rounds with a buzz- 
saw. You've no more manners than a 
hog, and you’ve a lip on you would fetch 
the enamel off a cup.’ 

“<Tf it comes to calling names,’ said 
Jerry, ‘you ain’t the only pebble on 
the beach. Whatever you might think, 
I tell you you ain't. You look like 
a Portuguese drummer, You've a whelky 
red nose that shines like a port side- 
light. You've a face like a muddy 
field where they’ve been playing football 
in the rain. Your hair is an insult and 
a shame. I blush when I look at you. 
You give me a turn like the first day 
out to a first voyager. Kiss, will you? 
Kiss? Man, I tell you you’d paralyse 
a shark if you kissed him. Paralyse him, 
strike him cold. That’s what a kiss of 
yours ’d do.” 

“*You ought to ’a’ been a parson,’ said 
Joe, ‘that’s what you’d ought. There’s 
many would a paid you for talk like that. 
But for all your fine talk, and for all your 
dandy language, you'll not come the old 
soldier over me. No, nor ten of you. 

‘ou talk of kissing, when there’s a hand- 
some young man the likes of me around ? 
Neither you nor ten of you. To hear you 
talk, one ’d think you was a emperor or a 
admiral. One would think you was a 
bishop or a king. One might mistake 
you for a general or a Member of Parlia- 
ment, You might. Straight, you might. 
A general or a bishop or a king. And 
what are you? What are you? I ask 
you plain. What are you? I'll tell you 
what you are. You're him as hired him- 
self out as a scarecrow, acos no one ’d 
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take you as a fo’c’s’‘le hand. You're him 
as give the colic to a weather-cock. 
You're him as turned old Mother Bomby’s 
beer. You're him as drowned the duck 
and stole the monkey. You're him as 
got the medal for having a face that 
made the squire’s bull tame. You're 

“* Now don’t you cast no more to me,’ 
said Jerry. ‘For I won’t take no lip 
from a twelve-a-shilling, cent-a-corner the 
likes of you are. You're the clippings 
of old junk, what the Dagoes smokes in 
cigarettes. A swab and a wash-deck- 
broom, and the half of a pint of paint ’d 
make a handsomer figure of a man than 
what you are. I’ve seen a coir whisk, 
what they grooms a mule with, as had a 
sweeter face than you got. So stand 
aside, before you’re put aside. I’m the 
king of this here island. You can go 
chase yourself for another. Stand clear, 
I say, or I'll give you a jog ‘ll make your 
bells ring,’ 





“‘ Now, while they were argufying, young 
Jim, the young apprentice feller, he creeps 
up to the queen upon the throne. She 
was beautiful past speech, and her eyes 
were grey, and they shone in the sun, and 
she looked straight ahead of her like 
a wax-work in a show. And in _ her 
hand she had a sack full of jewels, 
and at her feet she had a sack full 
of gold, and by her side was an empty 
throne ready for the king she married. 
But round her right hand there was a 
red snake, and round her left hand 
there was a blue snake, and the snakes 
hissed and twisted, and they showed their 
teeth full of poison. So Jim looked at 
the snakes and he hit them a welt, right 
and left, and he kissed the lady. 

“ And immediately all the bells and 
the birds of the world burst out a-ringing 
and a-singing. ‘The lady awoke from her 
sleep, and Jim’s old clothes were changed 
to cloth of gold. And there he was, a 
king, on the throne beside the lady. 

“But the red snake turned to a big 
red devil, who took a hold of Joe, and 
the blue snake turned to a big blue devil, 
who took a hold of Jerry. And ‘Come 
you here, you brawling pugs,’ they said, 
‘come and shovel sand.’ And Joe and 
Jerry took the spades that were given to 
them. And ‘Dig, now,’ said the devils. 
‘Heave round. Let’s see you dig. Dig, 
you scarecrows. And tell us when you've 
dug to London.’” 
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LONDON AT PRAYER. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY, 





ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


CLOSE my eyes and see in fancy 

a dim Chapel in which kneel some 

shadowy figures, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the holy gloom suffused 
by the glimmering sanctuary lamp, whose 
red hues mingle with the gold and silver 
of altar and sacred emblems. ‘They are 
the Poor Sisters of Nazareth, praying to 
God that He will bless their day’s work, 
and make soft the hearts of men ; indeed, 
their souls seem to have soared far away, 
for they utter no sound, and only the 
moans of the winter wind break the 
silence. Without, the world is still heavy 
with sleep, for it is not yet the hour of 
cockcrow—not yet five o’clock. I see 
them rise a little stiffly, for the air bites 
shrewdly, and go forth into the frost- 
bound streets, black, deserted but by 
homeless wanderers awaiting another dawn 
and its chances, by early toilers on 
their way to work, and a few creaking 
wains bound Eastward. The shadowy 
figures go different ways, and again I 
see them, pacing the narrow alleys of 
the great markets, no shadows now, 
but hood and cloak, crucifix and rosary 
fully revealed by the dazzling globes of 
cold blue light, by roaring flares of infernal 
red and yellow. ‘They seem like beings 
of another world. Each moves gravely 
through the throng, heedless of the din 
of fog-choked voices, of the fierce strife, 
the angry commotion, with patience, with 
a prayer in her heart, never doubting 
that Heaven has heard the supplications 
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in that dim Chapel, and will make soft 
the hearts of even the battling hosts who 
feed London’s multitudes, the traders in 
meat and fish and the fruits of the 
earth. See! one beckons to the Sister, 
who smiles, another halts and speaks, 
another and another, though time is 
money, and the fight is at its hottest; 
and for a moment even the greatest 
ruffian feels the strange presence near 
him, and the foul oath is frozen to his 
lips. 

The dawn comes, the new day breaks, 
the millions surge into the City, once more 
rises the mighty hum, the great machine 
goes round and round; the fog lies on 
the street, and park, and river. The sun 
hangs like a copper ball in the sullen sky ; 
the hours speed on; the night falls, the 
lights are lit, London seems on fire ; once 
more I see these shadowy figures, just 
come back to their own gates. Let us 
see what answer has been vouchsafed to 
their prayers ! 

On one side of the highway runs a long 
wall, in which is set a narrow arched door 
pierced with a little barred wicket and a 
slit for alms. I ring, and in a minute or 
two am admitted into a covered court 
by the Sister who has kindly promised to 
show me the result of that long day’s 
quest. Along shadowy cloisters she leads 
the way, through a maze of turns disclosing 
new vistas, glimpses of a misty garden, of 
shivering trees, of lighted windows, meeting 
other Sisters, poor crippled old women 
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hobbling to and fro, little children, -dis- 
cerning figures of saints standing against 
the walls, and sacred pictures. How dark 
it is, how cold the stone floors, how poor 
must be this house of Charity, how remote 
it seems from the stir of the world, how 
still ! 

‘Then suddenly a most savoury odour fills 
the air. I feela warm blast on my face, and 
suddenly the great kitchen of the house 
is revealed. A grateful blaze meets my 
eyes—kettles and stewpans simmering 
cheerfully, huge cauldrons bubbling and 
hissing, dressers laden with good things, 
all tended by Sisters, whose black robes 
and deep coifs look strange enough 
amid the host of pots and pans. We 
linger not in this pleasant place, but 
emerge into a cold dim passage whose 
end is open to the biting air, and there I 
see how the prayers in that dim chapel 
have been answered. A black van, re- 
sembling a little house on wheels, stands 
at the door; a plank bridges the space 
between us, and across it some Sisters 
are dragging heavy zinc cylinders, bags, 
baskets, and bundles of all sorts and 
shapes. Most of us have seen these 
strange vehicles in the London streets, 
and watched the patient nuns carrying 
their heavy burdens from the rich man’s 
door; but few, I fancy, could guess how 
eagerly their arrival here is awaited. 

Let us step into the lofty chamber close 
by, and see what has fallen from the 
skies on this bitter winter day. By the 
flickering light of a gas-jet I see ranged 
along the stone floor rows of those 
mysterious cylinders, to which my guide 
advances, and lifts up lid after lid, in 
a manner which reminds me strongly of 
Morgiana amongst her jars. Sweet milk, 
I find, cooked meat, half joints, pieces 
of ham and bacon, meal and rice, buns 
and cakes, tea and coffee —all these are 
disclosed, the leavings of the rich man’s 
table, of the hotel, the restaurant, and the 
tea-house, requiring little culinary skill to 
make them most appetising. It is true 
that many a bone protrudes through the 
flesh, but then what rich soup they will 
make! It is true again that the tea and 
coffee have been used before, but then 
they have not yielded half their stimulus ! 
Perhaps the cakes and buns have lain in 
wait for buyers in vain for a day or two, 
but then what puddings they will become ! 
We dive into sacks, and find potatoes, 
cabbages, carrots, turnips, lettuces, celery. 
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We explore the paper bags, and discover 
sugar, candy, currants and raisins. ‘Ah! 
Christmas puddings!” I exclaim, and 
the Sisters smilingly assent. It is a 
strange scene, and I go with reluctance ; 
but this is a busy hour, when deft fingers 
are sorting and dividing with tireless 
rapidity. I follow my guide down some 
dark steps, and suddenly find myself 
at the door of a very clean cellar 
which presents an extraordinary sight. 
It is full half-way up to the ceiling of 
bread, and every moment the pile is 
mounting, for sackful after sackful is 
being shot down through an opening in 
the wall; half-loaves and quarter-loaves, 
thick slices and thin slices, crusty pieces 
and crumby pieces, and countless strips 
of crust which have been cut off by the 
toast makers. Here, again, the sorters 
are at work, and will soon reduce the 
chaos to order, sifting and re-sifting with 
skilled vision and machine-like rapidity. 

So God has been good to the Sisters 
to-day, and they have not sent up their 
petitions in vain. Many prayers in many 
places have I heard in my wanderings 
about London, but never, never have I 
seen them bear their fruit before. 

“Each load means a thousand acts of 
charity,” says the Sister by my side : “is 
it not wonderful ? ” 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor and needy.” 

“He is not forgotten in our prayers. 
Think how we need benefactors! There 
are six hundred to feed daily, and often 
we have not enough until the loads come 
in.” 

That, indeed, is living from hand to 
mouth ! 

Then we climb up many steps, traverse 
dim corridors, and go in and out at doors 
bearing names famous in the Calendar of 
Saints, I close my eyes, and again I see 
in fancy spacious chambers, brightly 
lighted, with fires blazing cheerfully, with 
pictures on the walls, with chairs suggest- 
ing ease and comfort, tables strewn with 
work, with here and there a plant or a 
vase of flowers, with long rows of beds, 
many of them occupied by withered 
dames, whose dim eyes brighten as the 
Sister approaches. She calls them by 
their names, laughs and jokes, shakes 
a palsied hand here and there, touches 
a poor wrinkled forehead, adjusts a cap 
that is awry, and leaves a track of sunshine 
behind her. But many are up and doing, 
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seated round the fires stitching or mak- 
ing one of wonderful patchwork quilts 
or tablecloths, composed of a thousand 
remnants gathered from as many corners 
of the town, or chatting quietly by the 
flapping flames in which perhaps they see 
many visions. 

But their toil is over; the battle is 
fought. They are home from their last 
voyage on the troubled waters, and are at 
rest in this haven where they await the 
call across the bar. Some are so old 
that they have outlived all their kin— 
a tragic fate, even though their kin may 
not have been too kind ; others again are 
still linked to the great world without, 
and dream of them far away, perhaps 
in Canadian forests, in Australian wilds, 
or roving over the seas. Many a strange 
story, I know, may be hidden behind a 
cap and shawl. 

We pass in and out, and then I meet 
old men, some in bed, some dozing over 
fires, some reading, in other chambers 
bright and cheerful, and I am even 
admitted into their most private retreat, a 
cosy little parlour where the band of 
smokers are sending up thick clouds to 
the ceiling, and so intent on cards that 
they do not even look up. ‘Then we 
go up many stairs, and I see a great 
nursery, where a host of tiny girls are 
taking their tea, clothed in bib and tucker, 
each seated in a tiny chair and chirruping 
gaily. Ah! manya strange story, I know, 
too, may be hidden behind even a bib 
and tucker. 

But let us not try to lift the veil of so 
many agonies; listen! they are lisping 
their evening prayers, a hundred small 
voices, which will surely be heard as they 
pass through the open window into the 
night. 

The hours speed on ; once more those 
shadowy figures kneel in the dim Chapel, 
once more go forth into the highways and 
byways to search for food, and again I 
stand at the narrow door with the wicket 
let into the long wall. Heavy mists fill 
the road, cold and biting, and looming 
through the vapour I see a long line of 
poor people, which moves slowly along 
the pavement towards an open gate. I 
advance too, and catch a glimpse of black 
robes and white-edged coifs, which flit 
hither and thither in the grey gloom, and 
patiently hand out bread to the shivering 
supplicants—the crumbs from their own 
poor tables, the dry bread that has been 


left from the great mound I saw a few 
hours ago in the cellar. I watch the 
tragic scene from afar, for such poverty as 
gathers before dawn on such a morning 
for a handful of dry crusts may not be 
scrutinised too closely, but I can see that 
there are many children, many decent 
women, many old men, many grizzled 
heads, young men too, and even mothers 
with babes on their bosoms. I lose count 
when I reach four hundred; and I 
turn away, thinking how little do we, 
who spend our lives in London, know 
what passes in our midst. I dare say 
the same scene may be witnessed at the 
gate of many a Convent and Church 
House in this vast wilderness of stone 
and bricks during the winter months. 

So I go my way, wondering what the 
poor would do without these religious 
houses, served by good women who have 
obeyed the call of their Master and 
followed Him. 

It is Sunday evening, the hour about 
six o'clock, and visitors are going and 
coming at the narrow gate in the long high 
wall, and the bell is never silent. So I, 
too, enter the dark portal once more, and 
wait in the lodge, where the sister portress 
is busily engaged in answering the bell, 
this being a day when many friendly 
calls are made, when the young people 
who have been bred up here return to 
spend their Sabbath freedom, as to the only 
home they know, so you can imagine that 
there is considerable movement; I hear 
laughter, too, and snatches of cheerful con- 
versation, for even those grave nuns can 
laugh on occasion as though they had not 
a care in the world, and it is pleasant to 
hear them, and one is relieved of a burden 
which, I confess, hangs rather heavily 
upon a stranger, wondering painfully how 
even the saints amongst women can toil 
from morn till eve in the hard service of 
the poor, work which ends only with their 
grave. My guide leads me into the dim 
cloisters again, and so to the community 
room, where the Sisters gather in their 
scant leisure—a long dark chamber, hung 
with pictures and portraits, one end lined 
with a well-filled bookcase, with a few 
symbols of the Church, simple treasures 
cherished by the House, a cabinet or two, 
a long table, and a number of chairs, 
whose orderly arrangement seems very 
eloquent, A small fire burns in the grate 
at the end of the room, and here are 
one or two chairs which a Poor Sister of 
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Nazareth would call easy. Here sit one 
or two of them, and speak quietly of 
their work, but with a reserve so extreme 
that I can only think they do not choose 
to call their labours by such a name, 
though you have seen how severe and 
how unending they are. 

Think what means the tending of the 
very young and the very old; and even 
in the watches of the night dark forms 
flit on silent foot through the shadowy 
chambers, seeing that all is well. 

A clock strikes seven; they rise, for 
it is the hour for Benediction, and I follow 
into the dark cloisters, now echoing with 
the sound of many feet—not the steady 
rhythmical tread of the outer world, but 
curiously softened and uneven, accented 
with a sharp tapping or the creak of an 
uneasy wheel. 

Even the Poor Sisters of Nazareth 
cannot bring expensive light home in their 
black carriages, so I can see only moving 
shadows ; but I know that the congre- 
gation is assembling. I go up a flight 
of steps, and on the obscure landing find 
myself amongst a small crowd of old 
ladies, some, I am amused to see, shawled 
and hatted as though they would humour 
themselves into the belief that they are 
in their heyday once more—how blessed 
is the great game of make-belief, the 
realm of fancy !—and I think in the toilets 
of all I notice little touches which show 
that the feminine spirit is by no means 
dead. So I come to the tribune or little 
gallery, the approach to which is greatly 
narrowed by a row of long chairs in which 
recline poor helpless ones propped up 
with cushions, come to receive religious 
solace. If they cannot see the altar whose 
gleam now almost dazzles my eyes, grown 
used to the conventual dimness, the voice 
of the priest, the chants, the sweet voices 
of the Sisters who stand by the organ, 
cannot but lull their pain and carry their 
souls away to the Infinite. The tribune 
is filled with those who can endure oniy 
the easy passage from their rooms ; but 
looking down I see their fellow-guests 
filling the middle portion of the little 
Chapel, with a host of children in one 
aisle on their right, and in the other aisle 
on their left the Sisters, the Novices and 
the Postulants. So are they all gathered 
together in this quiet sanctuary, which I 
know is the very heart of this great House 
of Charity, inspiring the prayers that 
sustain it, filling with serenity the souls of 
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those who in body are no more than slaves. 
So I kneel in the sombre shade, conscious 
of a strange repose and resignation, for- 
getful of the coloured wares of a world 
that seems far remote, seeing only the 
glittering robes of the priests, the sheen of 
the tabernacle. Hush! across my vision 
moves a nun, black against the shining 
altar, uncoils a rope, and a sweet bell 
sounds which tells all that God is present. 
Let us close our eyes, for now indeed I 
feel— 

—that man when fully skilled, 

Still gropes in twilight dim ; 

Encompassed all his hours 

By fearfullest powers. 

What a beautiful service is the Benedic- 
tion! How cold and wicked and cruel 
seemed the outer world, when once more 
I found myself in the endless streets of 
London ! 

But there are other Houses which seem 
to depend chiefly on prayer for their 
earthly revenue, strange as such a statement 
sounds in our material times. It is certain 
that you and I possess not the secret of 
calling down the manna from the skies, 
conjure though we may; so I may imagine 
that, by some mystery beyond our com- 
prehension, the power is given only to 
those who have taken the vow of poverty, 
and driven all earthly fears and desires 
out of their hearts. Who has not met 
these patient women on the London pave- 
ments, clad in robes of various hues and 
fashions, gravely threading the angry city 
throng with averted gaze, as though un- 
conscious of the roar and unconcerned 
with the affairs of the earth, indifferent to 
time, or sun, or rain, or wind, or snow? 
I have often watched them with a certain 
reverence not unmixed with curiosity, 
but not long ago I began to feel a keener 
interest in them, since I saw a poor 
vendor of cheap toys, a white-haired old 
man, painted blue by the winter blasts, 
who sells his wares at the end of a 
Holborn court, secretly touch the hem 
of the robes of one of these Sisters as she 
passed him. She turned down a sullen 
court and was lost to sight, bent, I did 
not doubt, upon some errand of mercy, 
and followed by the cry, uttered in shrill 
treble, of “‘ There goes Sister Butterfly !” 
an allusion to the dazzling white head- 
dress with far-spreading wing-like sides, 
denoting that she lived under the rule of 
that famous Saint, Vincent de Paul, whose 
name and services to the afflicted carry 
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us far away from roaring Holborn and the 
mad rush of modern times, to medizval 
Paris and the times of Henry of Navarre 
and Marguerite of Valois. 

He was their almoner; he founded 
asylums and hospitals, infected even great 
ladies with his charitable zeal, and to-day 
you will find his houses in all parts of the 
world, and his benignant figure in every 
Catholic church, in every cloister, holding 
a child to his bosom, that all may look 
upon him and thus contemplate his virtues 
and his devotion to the poor. As it is 
Christmas time, when hearts grow softer, 
and are more willing to forget their own 
pangs and their own desires, you may 
care then to follow me across the portals 
of another great House of Charity, sup- 
ported chiefly by prayers, I believe, which 
lies in the heart of a rich quarter, almost 
under the shadow of our own most 
cherished shrine, a large gloomy building 
blackened by the London smoke, not 
unlike a factory, and grotesquely out of 
harmony with its neighbours, who, though 
they came last, now complain of its dis- 
turbing presence. As I rang the hard-used 
bell one dark winter afternoon, and stood 
on the steps watching a few flakes of snow 
eddying in the wind, I understood the 
reason, for I was joined by several poor 
women, who entered with me, and the 
great doors had scarcely closed when the 
bell sounded again. I left them talking 
of their troubles at the foot of a steep, 
wide flight of steps, which I myself 
ascended in the company of a little girl, 
becoming conscious of the hum and buzz 
of many children’s voices, the sound of 
songs and pianos echoing down a long, 
darkish corridor, very high, and lighted 
indifferently by lofty windows, through 
whose upper. panes I could just discern 
the loom of towering walls peering through 
the smoky mist. The child led me to 
a dark door, knocked, and turning the 
handle, left me in a ghostly parlour, also 
lofty like the corridor without, narrow, and 
barely furnished with a table and a set of 
chairs, precisely arranged with their backs 
to the grey-green walls. I sat down on 
one of them, and then other pieces of 
furniture took shape, especially a great 
bronze, which on a closer examination I 
took to be a representation of St. George 
and the Dragon, a striking group not inap- 
propriate perhaps in such a house devoted 
to good works, but still a work of art that 
One would rather expect to find in a 


palace—indeed it was a gift, as 1 learned 
afterwards, of the Empress of Austria. 

So I waited in the gathering gloom, 
turning over the pages of some books on 
the table, peering up at the little gallery of 
portraits, listening to the dull hum of the 
House which swept in with the winter wind 
under the door. I had risen, the better to 
see the details of an oil painting which 
depicted a band of Sisters who had just 
come up from the sea shore, and were 
holding high a cross on the cliff top, when 
the door opened and one of the same order 
entered. I do not think I should know 
her again, for she, too, was one of those 
whom my little Holborn Arab had termed 
a Butterfly Sister, and her features were 
almost hidden beneath that strangely 
picturesque head-dress. She turned up a 
jet of gas, bade me be seated and in very 
cheerful tones, Irish in accent, offered to 
set a light to the fire. ‘To tell the truth, I 
was shivering, but knowing that even mites 
are precious in the Houses of St. Vincent 
de Paul, I told an untruth that I hope 
may escape the record, and declared I was 
all aglow—as the Sister must have been, 
for I gathered that she had been at work 
since five o’clock amongst her sick and 
poor in the world without the walls. Ah! 
what suffering she must have seen! what 
terrible stories she must have heard! For 
forty years she has served the poor in 
countless ways. But do not think she 
wears a melancholy mien; she has a 
laugh that must be good for poverty 
to hear, a humourous, easy way, in which 
sadness may, indeed, be concealed, 
though none may see it. What a beggar 
she must be !—yet what shrewd eyes look 
out from under that deep white coif with 
the spreading wings, eyes that no im- 
postor could face, with success. And 
what a consoler! I hear that even Death 
is a welcome guest if only the soul be at 
peace ; and she says she has seen many 
die happy who had but straw to lie on 
and a glass of water by their side. 

So she goes about her work in the 
sombre, poverty-ridden streets, adminis- 
tering succour in a thousand ways. 
“T am getting old now,” she says, 
‘and begin to feel what ? I won- 
dered, for the end of the sentence was 
never spoken. My little guide came in 
with a letter, the opening of which 
provided me with a delightful comedy 
which I wish could be _ transferred 
to paper. She takes the letter, she 
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examines the writing, she opens the 
envelope, she bends over it, she reads ; 
she rubs her eyes, she stands up to be 
nearer the light, she is grave, she turns 
over indifferently ; she smiles, the wrinkles 
widen, a small piece of blue paper printed 
all over in blue letters flutters out; she 
laughs, she seizes it, she waves it, she 
dances—no, there I take license of the 
exact truth, but had I not been present !— 
it is a postal order for fifteen shillings. 
“Ah! God is good to us, isn’t He? 
This very morning my last shillings went 
to pay the rent of a sick woman, ten of 
them, no less—an awful sum to part with 
at once, which could have helped so 
many ; how many pennies are there in 
ten shillings ?—but it was a terrible case. 
Didn’t I say, though, that more would 
come to take their place! And here it 
is ! and so soon, so soon!” 

So, it seems, are prayers answered in 
such Houses. ‘Then we went out into the’ 
corridor, but we had not taken many 
steps when my Sister was summoned to 
the gate. She returned in a few minutes 
with an apology : a little affair of business 
had called her. 

““What?” I asked, seeking more light. 

“J have just got work for a man who 
has been very unfortunate.” 

“Ah! you know employers ? 
it was a good place.” 

“ He was very grateful.” 

‘What was the situation ? ” 

“Well, I'll tell you. I just happened 
to hear that an old acquaintance who 
swept a crossing was dead, and his place 
was vacant, so I secured it.” 

** Secure a crossing !” 

“To be sure. I just wrote to the lady 
of the corner house where it starts, and 
asked if she would mind another standing 
there. ‘Not a bit,’ she says, and now 
the police won’t interfere.” 

I laughed, but still you see how every 
little helps. Oh! mysteries of London, 
who shall ever fathom them? I asked 
myself, as we climbed up many stone 
stairs. 

This room is the nursery, full of orphans, 
foundlings, and other derelicts—I don’t 
know how many—all girls but one, a 
certain little boy of five, in a pink blouse, 
a petticoat, shoes and short stockings, 
with fair hair, blue eyes and rosy cheeks, 
who comes flying up to us with an 
open letter in his hand. ‘This is 
Johnny Delany,” said the Sister, “ who 


I hope 
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is a little spoiled—aren’t you, Johnny ?” 
He shook his head violently, nestled 
his head in the Sister's blue gown, 
and thrusting the letter into her hand 
asked her to read it for him. She 
read it out loud, and many very kind 
words it contained, chiefly concerning a 
certain rabbit, with some playful advice 
from the writer, who was the Sister 
Superior, concerning its welfare. Johnny 
nodded gravely, as though approving, and 
then suddenly caught hold of my hand, 
crying, “ Come and see my rabbit !” 

‘* But where is it ?” 

“Tn the garden,” he explained, “ just 
outside.” And there sure enough I found 
it, on a balcony ever so high above the 
street, and commanding a fine view of 
roofs and chimneys, the garden being re- 
presented by a box of flowers and a few 
plant pots. But there was no mistake 
about the rabbit, which was a white one, 
living in a beautiful cage, with a bedroom 
and a sitting-room, as Johnny pointed out, 
for his sense of propriety was shocked by 
finding that the rabbit was eating his 
dinner in his bedroom. ‘Then I began 
to joke with him, speaking very seriously ; 
but when it was suggested that the poor 
rabbit was being fattened up for the grand 
Christmas dinner the tears came into his 
eyes, so the painful subject was changed at 
once, and I asked him whether he knew his 
letters. He was now extremely indignant, 
and ran off in a violent hurry, returning 
in a moment with a crumpled book, which 
he opened and thus rebutted the most 
unfair aspersion upon his powers. 

**Do you see this fly ? 
Yes, it is wet. 
See it try to dry its legs in the sun. 
My puss is sly, 
She will spy the fly by-and-by. 
Oh! puss, I shall cry if you try to get 
the poor fly. 
Do not stay, dear fly,” 
and ranoff chasing it away—“ B-z—b-z-z-z.” 

So child life fills the great gloomy 
House ; and how many children did 1 see 
on that black winter’s afternoon, many of 
them having only the Sisters of Vincent 
de Paul for their parents ! 

As I wander here and there, my 
thoughts are ever with Sceur Chatelain, 
that pious soul who years ago came from 
fair France to our great smoky city, and 
established this sisterhood with the butter- 
fly headdress of dazzling white linen in 
a mean tenement, with a poor attic for 
a chapel. The acorn has become a 
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spreading oak, The children of her day 
used to show each other how she said her 
prayers. She is said to have suffered re- 
proach because she spoilt the chapel seats 
by her tears. “The children have only 
us; be kind to them,” were almost her 
last words, as she lay on her deathbed in 
one of these rooms. 

I see them in schoolrooms, I meet 
them in the corridors, I hear them 
singing, I hear them praying, I find them 
at work. In one great room they are 
all gathered round a long table, and are 
transforming thousands of tattered bits of 
cloth, the remnants of the tailor and the 
dressmaker, into all manner of articles, 
useful and ornamental ; the humblest trifles 
are not despised, for by some magic art, 
that I thought was lost with Aladdin, 
the old becomes new again. A _ doll’s 
house stands in the corner, which was 
once a packing-case, and is now a palace, 
divided into many chambers, furnished 
with taste and luxury—nay, even with 
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humour, for I notice that the doctor is 
administering a dose to a_ wry-faced 
patient. I see as many dolls as children, 
and I hear that each one has her name 
and goes freely into society. I am sure 
that some of the pretty things I see 
growing before my eyes are Christmas 
presents, for that great festival is observed 
here with all due ceremony; and gifts 
and letters never fail to come to every 
child, out of the great unknown, orphans 
and foundings and derelicts though they 
be. Upon this busy scene beam down the 
tender eyes of Mary, the blessed Virgin, 
faintly illuminated by the fitful halo of a 
lighted taper ; and with these tranquillising 
visions in my eyes I went my way, for my 
good Sister had many tasks to perform 
before she slept that night: even as the 
gate opened for me the bell was ringing. 
So once again I mingled with the crowd, 
thicker and madder than ever, in the 
dazzling streets, all ablaze to show the 
Christmas luxuries, 
Cc. 
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KNOW that he is man now, great and wise, 
Wiser than I, his mother worn and old, 
He sees with wide clear vision earth and skies, 
And kath for right a knowledge firm and bold. 
I love to think it is so, and that I 
Have given of my best to form him so, 
That he might have the strength to pass me by, 
Did I obstruct the path his soul must go, 
Yet, looking at him, oft I see again 
The little child, with stumbling footsteps, try 
To reach me with his childish joy or pain, 
Loving me over all things far or nigh: 
He seems my baby still, and only mine, 
Though far beyond me doth his being shine. 


EpitH M. WALKER. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 











BY THOMAS J. 


HEADPIECE BY EDGAR WILSON. 


HE ingle hails from days when 
men could speak with reason of 
“drawing round the fire,” for 

what is it but a survival of the forest 
blaze within protecting walls? Like many 
another art, that of getting warmth from 
fire has gone astray with modern times. 
From the cast-iron grate to the movable 
eccentricity “dumped” on hearth and 
market, all our devices are failures in 
imparting warmth as warmth should be 
imparted. We cannot get near them. 
“A part of us,” in the Dane’s phrase, 
can—usually the part we are least inter- 
ested in at the moment. ‘Their chief 
function seems to be that of teaching 
anatomy by contrast. 

Now the inwardness of the ingle is its 
charity. It is without partiality. It takes 
in the whole of you, soul and superficies. 
The glowing heart of warmth is refracted 
from the gleaming red-brick sides, and the 


twinkling green recess, where, mayhap, 
there is a sparkle as of glass. ‘There you 


sit immune, content, warm in every 
region—provided you be warm-hearted. 

Through the open window murmurous 
applause is borne in, as the trees of the 
forest clap their hands. It is their 
welcome to the wind, the primeval patron 
of the ingle. In it rushes. The lamp 
dives and leaps. ‘The logs crackle, blaze, 
fall asunder 
of draught ? 
ingle. 


Does some one complain 
There is no shivering in the 
Nay, you are warmer by the 
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addition of a contrast heard without being 
felt. Set the casement wide. Let the 
stream of heather-bred air enter freely. 
The town-bred ‘‘ week-ender ” thinks that 


if he opens anything—windows, sym- 
pathies, purses—he is bound to lose 
something. ‘This persuasion cometh of 


the air-tight compartments he lives in. 
A current of air, a tale of suffering, an 
appeal for cash set him shivering. It all 
comes of abandoning the ingle—I speak 
mystically. 

Draughts! There are none in the 
country. A draught is a civilised wind, 
an open-hearted impulse cabined by con- 
vention. It rushes against one side of 
the street, and recoils against the other ; 
is driven up a blind alley, and staggers 
back scared and fierce. Contracted in 
volume, it loses in manners, like the best- 
intentioned of us when our energies are 
confined to an occasional (wet) bank- 
holiday. It grows sly, mean, contentious, 
controversial, petty, niggling. It has 
encountered all the jealousies, bickerings, 
plottings and disputations that thrive 
behind drawn curtains and area-railings. 
Witness the way it snatches your hat 
when least you expect it, and lies in wait 
for your umbrella round the abominable 
corner—a miserable, sneaking, underhand 
draught, the perversion of a blast. 

I repeat, we have no draughts in the 
country. We have the true white-winged, 
white-haired son of Astraeus and Aurora. 














Like the twelve mares of Boreas—so 
fleet they could cross the sea without 
wetting hoof—this unspoiled son of nature 
comes bounding over the heath. With a 
hearty laugh he scours the pond, driving 
the ducks ashore broadside on. Next, 
he takes your hat—but in an open-handed, 
high-souled, most humorous and magnani- 
mous manner—and flings it twenty feet 
above your head. ‘‘ Never mind your 
property for once,” he cries—‘‘think of 
something else” ; and you join in his huge 
mirth, for, after all, is there, in the presence 
of pure creation, such a joke as a hat ! 

It is after a ten-mile tussle with the 
wind in such a humour that you appreci- 
ate the ingle. Yet it is a fair thing to 
behold in quiet weather. Ona Saturday in 
May, when the bricks have been ‘‘redded ” 
and the fire-dogs blacked, and a great pot 
of lilac set amidst, truly is it an ingle, 
for did not the old Gaelic azngeal mean 
sunshine as well as fire—fire in the primi- 
tive sense in which our rough forebears 
anticipated science and—to my thinking — 
“went one better,’ the sense in which 
“everycommon bush is aflame with God ”? 
The pot of lilac is a fire kindled by the sun, 
“laid” countless ages ago, lighted every 
spring when the long night necessitating 
the forest blaze has issued in a fresh and 
tender dawn. Or, come in from a 
twilight stroll on a frosty morning, when 
the wind has sped on its cleansing errand 
southward, and the rime-sprinkled bram- 
ble hangs motionless in the lane, when 
the lust of simple fare is upon you, and 
listen to the crackling of the freshly- 
kindled thorns while the flame ascends 
through last season’s pea-sticks to grasp 
the logs above: surely the ingle is as full 
of charity at such an hour as the sunshine 
that bursts through the saplings in the 
hanger and glances on the green-hafted 
cutlery on the breakfast table. Indeed, I 
know not a time or season which our ingle 
does not soften and illume. 

For choice, however, give me a_ night 
such as this, when “the winds begin to 
rise, and the last red leaf is whirl’d away,” 
to find the ingle at its mellowest. Far in 
among the shadows we stretch our limbs, 
weary with plodding over miles of miry 
roads and fresh-ploughed fields, and light 
our pipes contentedly. Reader, dost thou 
know the mingled odour of wood smoke 
and shag tobacco? Pursue what know- 
ledge you will, but get that. I speak in the 
plural, for the ingle is sociable or nothing. 
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Now and then, indeed, I have come 
across a tired adventurer sitting solitary 
amid the shadows, but he has usually been 
dozing, seeking the plentiful society of 
dreams. ‘Then, lifting an eyelid, he has 
shifted his seat, and we have fallen-to 
without more ado than an exchange of 
those nods from right to left that seem 
to say, ‘‘ You and ], friend, have a good 
thing in each other.” And truly, as a 
social nexus, the ingle is beyond praise, 
for it has the charm of society without 
constraint. Sometimes, a stranger within 
the gates, I have joined a whole circle 
there of a drear November night, to find 
myself a stranger no more, enfranchised 
by that generous glow. Past and future, 
fustian and corduroy, smock and Norfolk 
jacket—and, let me add, calico print, for 
the shepherd’s daughter was alongside 
her father’s chair—grammar and dialect, 


experience and inexperience, all were 
merged, subdued, transformed in the 


general human note. 

And the home in the thickness of whose 
walls this institution is contrived is, please 
your worships, as human as the company. 
It is saturated with humanity. The 
primitive idea of laying foundations in 
human blood—I am not advocating its 
revival—had just this truth: the desire 
for a human habitation. It was an 
allegory, and no more pretty than that 
on the banks of the Nile ; but the under- 
lying fact was all right, and is as strong 
to-day as ever. Has not Mrs. Gertrude 
Jekyll in her fascinating book on ‘ Old 
West Surrey” illustrated the same? ‘The 
very tables and chairs and nicknacks and 
nullities must be steeped in memories 
and associations. ‘The silhouettes must 
hang where they did a century ago. ‘The 
fowling-piece over the ingle must be a 
converted flint-lock. ‘The family ghost 
is indispensable. ‘The family ghost—ah, 
it is there you have the parvenu ! he can 
pick up miniatures of his grandmother 
by the hatful ; he cannot pick up a family 
ghost. Many new vocations does “ pro- 
gress” create—typists, literary agents, 
chauffeurs, and Mr. Barry Pain tells even 
of “the breaker”—but the vocation of 
ghost remains unfulfilled. ‘To be sure, 
there was a man in reduced circum- 
stances ... but he bungled the thing and 
came by a beating. Your parvenu is a 


? 





ghostless nondescript, condemned to de- 
his garnered antiques, 
vacancy in 


tection, for all 


because of one lucrative 
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modern life! And your true antique is 
as unprocurable as your ghost. It is trans- 
muted substance, spiritualised material. 
Laughter and tears have made it what 
it is—this very ingle, to wit. He who 
regards it solely as warmth and comfort 
and a pot of cheer is a sterile wretch. 
The sublime spirituality of it has never 
penetrated him. Sitting here, I am not 
only cheek by jowl with Farmer Oak 
and Mas’ Gammon, Dolly Winthrop and 
Joseph Poorgrass, but the sublimed 
humanity that has had the making of them. 

I suppose this is why the wind, which 
treats hats as a joke, shows such respect 
for an honest, four-square home. It tries 
a throw, closes with the old place, grips 
it firmly—on such a night as this you 
can feel the grip though never a window 
rattles—and, finding it steadfast, passes on 
with a jubilant shout through the orchard, 
For, like Charity, which also has its rough, 
testing moods, it rejoices in truth. 

Such a home, however, is essentially 
a country product. You who sojourn in 
towns—unless it be the town of Dummer- 
ford—what can you know of perma- 
nence? I speak with all respect. Far be 
it from me to irritate and tantalise by 
reminding you of your lost estate, but I 
know a farm hereabouts that has been 
in the occupation of one family for ten 
generations. During those three hundred 
years there have been but seven suc- 
cessors! In the town, on the other 
hand, it is “ general post,” a conjugation of 
the verb “to move.” May, might, could, 
would—very likely, ‘‘should ”—move are 
your neighbours’ predicates. Over the 
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way the pianola (or is it the gramo- 
phone ?) reels off ‘‘ Home, sweet Home ” 
while the van is even at the doors, 
Instead of your neighbour calling, his 
tradesman does so—to ask if you can 
oblige him with his address. In all 
probability you are even further removed 
from a home; you inhabit a flat. Home 
means shelter for all kinds of happy 
dependants—flowers, “ yarbs,” kittens, the 
patient and ubiquitous slug, a cow or 
twain, possibly pigs. ‘These receive, in 
a variety of ways, of the superfluity of 
human nature. In the mosses and ivy 
that cloister the charitable ingle they 
are at home. Buta flat! Like a horse- 
box, it bristles with the egoism of species. 
Inflexible, uncompromising, hemmed in 
on either side, let and hindered front and 
back, how art thou, O flat, a symbol of the 
specialisation that has forgotten the slug ! 
Apostle of the dehumanisation of life, 
see how the flat stares eternally from 
dawn to dusk, or defies the darkness 
with electric insolence. Whereas I know 
this good ingled home sleeps o’ nights 
and wakes with the sun, puffs matutinal 
clouds from its chimneys, basks placidly 
in the noonday heat, and from lamplit 
windows keeps a steady eye on the 
storm. Your flat . 

“ Hold!” cried my friend, when I read 
him thus far, “the flat is a mere trans- 
ition. With the development of the 
motor we are to build on wheels and 
go in for nationalising the land.” 

“That'll be a transition, and no mis- 
take,” said the fat man sleepily from 
his corner. 





A TOBACCHANALIAN BALLADE. 


BY MAITLAND STEWART 


LD books alow—aloft ; 
Brown oak, and cool blue ware ; 

A lamp-shade warm and soft ; 
Cups and a cafetiére ; 
A wind out in the Square 
Blowing in gusty squalls ; 
And you, enshrinéd there, 
My three Tobacchanals ! 


Old briar-root, charred and black 
(But comely )—honeyed—rare : 


Cherry that still doth smack 
Of blossoms by the Cher : 


HERRIES. 


Meerschaum of Eski-shehr : 
Ranged in your oaken stalls, 
Seductive—debonair, 

My three Tobacchanals ! 
Glancing responsive to 

My sea-coal’s flickering flare 
(Coyly as lovers do). 
Ensconced precisely where, 
From out this wicker chair 
My outstretched finger falls 
Upon you, smiling there, 
My three Tobacchanals ! 


ENvoy. 
Out upon Bully Care ! 
No longer of his thralls ; 
I turn to Baudelaire 


And you, Tobacchanals ! 
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Drawing by W. E, Webster. 
“Napoleon, you donkey, come on with your old guard,” 


‘Ah, then and there, as Byron said, was hurrying to and fro,— 
You should just have seen the troops fall in and heard the bugles blow, 
And seen the Duke a-galloping and whacking the air to bits 





With a sixpenny sword of the very best tin that gave the Frenchmen fits!” 
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THE PLAY-ROOM WATERLOO. 


SHOWING WHAT REALLY HAPPENED WHEN BLUCHER ARRIVED. 


- a way it’s disconcerting for a man of peace like me 

To be plunged upon a sudden into fierce hostility, 
With a peremptory order to supply historic lore 
For imaginary slaughter upon a play-room floor, 

It happened through my calling for an evening pipe with Grimes, 
Who's an eminent reviewer on Zhe Topsy Turvy Times ; 
But as Ma and Pa were dining out, the little Grimeses said, 
It meant an hour of extra leave before they went to bed. 
They pounced on me and told me with unnecessary breath 

I had come in very handy for a wholesale scheme of death ; 
I implored them all to spare my life and pleaded all I knew 
When I learned they meditated nothing less than Waterloo. 


Young Ralph, aged nine, who has his father’s dictatorial way, 
Had set his youthful mind upon an out-and-out affray, 

And Ethel (who is seven) threw her voice in with the rest 
Till I found myself enlisted and swore to do my best. 


Ralph, of course, was Wellington (he likes the winningsside), 

And took the rocking-horse because the victor’s bound to ride ; 

When Tosh (who’s five) struck out a line that nearly brought disaster— 
“If dish is Waterloo,” he said, “I’m goan be shtation master.” 


You'll hardly credit all I say, but it took some explanation 

To make it clear that Waterloo was a field and not a station ; 

But Tosh, who’s strong on railways, swore whatever part he played 
Should execute its movements with the noise that engines made. 

I was installed as George the Third upon the couch in state 

And wrote my own dispatches with a pencil on a slate, 

While Ethel stayed upon the mat to earn a brilliant future 

If only she came at the instant when Ralph called out for Blucher, 


The Duke he donned a gay cockade beset with paper roses, 
Napoleon Tosh wore the fattest of his mother’s old tea-cosies, 

We had leaden soldiers for heavy dragoons, and wooden infantree, 
And a Golliwogg as black as ink for the Royal Artilleree. 


Ah, then and there, as Byron said, was hurrying to and fro,— 

You should just have seen the troops fall in and heard the bugles blow, 
And watched the Duke a-galloping and whacking the air to bits 

With a sixpenny sword of the very best tin that gave the Frenchmen {fits ! 


Meanwhile the foe was busy with locomotive shunting, 

Proclaiming he’d moved from Waterloo to a place called “ Clapham Junting,” 
And somehow I thought that Wellington’s taunts appeared a trifle hard 
When he called: “ Now then, you donkey, come on with your Old Guard!” 


Napoleon paused and drew himself up, three feet of dignity,— 

“Tm not a dard, I’m a driver,” he said, “and don’t you donkey me,” 
Whereat the Duke dismounted and made Napoleon cry, 

For somehow he contrived to poke a finger in his eye. 


Then up came Blucher unannounced, and history was rewritten, 

For she went to the aid of the Frenchman and quite ignored the Briton, 
And when there was talk of banishment, it changed the Duke’s demeanour 
To learn that he was the likelier one to be sent to St. Helena. 


We wound up with a banquet in the genuine Apsley style 

For George the Third produced a box of sugar-plums, and while 

We munched them we decided the Duke had won, for why— 

’Cos Heaven, you see, was on England’s side. And Tosh said, “So was I.” 
J. P. COLLINS 
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JONES WAS MARRIED IN THE 
LATE AUTUMN HE WAS AN EN- 
THUSIASTIC MOTORIST - 
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HEY stand upon the hillside high 
Against the moorland’s misty grey. 

They whisper to the sunset sky 

And curtsey to the waking day. 
The wind among them sighs at night 

Like sobbing sound of distant seas, 
And oh! I wonder what they dream, 

Those sleepy, sighing Christmas Trees? 


I wonder if the pearl and pink 
Of wintry sunrise in the east 

And strings of jewels made them think 
Of candles for the Christmas feast ? 


And every tale is true. 


Where they see dimly, 


So dully growing old. 


“ 


LIKED my ’joyment very much,” 
Said little Duncibella May: 

“We ate up all the games, and played 
Such lots of cakes. (Oh no! I mean 
The other way.) 


All hung with lovely girls and boys, 

And pretty frocks, and men grown up, 

And ladies too. (I mean, all hung 
With dolls and toys.) 


A PAGE FOR CHILDREN. 


“And there was a huge Christmas Tree, 





THE CHRISTMAS TREES. 


And do the little stars at night, 


Like blossoms in a bluebell sky, 


Smile like the Christ-child’s tender eyes 


To tell the world His Day is nigh? 


Oh! slumber while you may, my trees, 


For days and nights are slipping past, 


And soon you'll leave the hillside high 


To bear your shining fruit at last ; 


And then, although your green boughs droop, 


You’ve made the world a brighter place, 


And in the dark hours ere you die 
I think you'll see the Christ-child’s face. 


PLAYTIME. 


TAKE them not from their enchanted garden, 
Rob them not of even one magic hour ; 
Soon shall the petals fall, and fall for ever, 
From childhood’s perfect flower. 


AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


They move apart in a bright world of dreamland, 
Where the sun shines, and skies are always blue, 
Where brave adventures fill the glowing hours, 


Soon shall they stray out of their fairy garden, 
through a mist of gold, 
To tread the dusty highway with the others, 


Should they look back from some far-distant hilltop, 
To that enchanted pleasaunce far away, 

Glad sunbright pictures will arise to greet them, 
From the dear lost world of play. 


So let them make-believe a little longer, 

Fight mimic battles, while the hours are sweet : 
Who knows what rougher warfare may await them, 
What stony road may bruise their little feet? 


URSULA TWENTY. 


DUNCIBELLA’S STORY OF A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


“Oh dear, Mamma! I do get mixed, 
And I’m as ’cited as can be, 
Because a stocking full of things 
And a big doll did get me off 

That jolly tree. 


“ And there was music lots of times, 
And the band danced, and so did we, 
The floor jumped up, and all the lights 
Whirled round. And then I took a boy 
To get some tea.” 
ELIZABETH B. PIERCY. 
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Hl Christmas Purchase 
that is a Present to the 
entire JSlousehold * * 
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PIANOLA PIANO 


with the new accenting device, 
THE THEMODIST. 


O other piano embodies so many valuable 

and unique inventions as the Pianola 
Piano. Its scope is greater than that of any 
other, for to a piano that can be played by 














Your present piano 
will be taken in part 
exchange if you wish. 


You can buy for cash 
or on the Deferri od 
Payment System, 
whichever you prefer. 


Write for 
Catalogue ‘‘ A, B."’ 
for full particulars. 











olian Hall, the only place 
in London where the genuine 
Pianola Piano is sold. 








hand in the ordinary way are added the 
Pianola, the Metrostyle, and the Themodist. To put 
it another way, anyone can now play nearly twenty 
thousand different compositions, interpret pieces as they 
have been played by great artistes, and accent the 
theme or melody notes while subduing the accompani- 
ment, just as a famous pianist does when he is playing 
on the concert platform. 


No other piano enables you to do so much. 


No other piano includes the Pianola or the Metro- 
style or the Themodist. 

No other piano provides you with the same 
possibilities in the way of artistic music production. 

No other instrument enables you to interpret un- 
familiar compositions correctly. 

No other instrument gives everyone the same complete 
control over expression. 

We might enumerate other advantages possessed 
only by the Pianola Piano, but a visit to our show- 
rooms to see the Pianola Piano will help more to give 
you a better understanding of the value of the instru- 
ment than pages of advertisement. 


The Orchestrelle Co., 


Aeolian Hall, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 
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at PARISIAN GOWNS. 


ITH the exception of the weather, 
which is generally wet, what- 


ever the ardent devotee of /a 
belle France may say to the contrary, there 
is no more pleasant corner of the world 
than Paris in which to spend a winter. 


‘Tt holds every possible distraction, and for 


every sort and condition of person. The 
rich, the poor, the worldly, the studious, 
thé dilettante, 


ants have as big a clienté/e of women as of 
the stronger sex. ‘This petticoat invasion 
has advanced slowly, but it is now estab- 
lished ; and to the credit of the men be 
it said they accept it in a very pleasant 
spirit, readily attending studio teas, or 
cosy girl-bachelor dinner-parties, and 
seldom refusing to give, where it is 
wanted, a helping hand in the common 

task of work, 





and the 
steady, prac- 
tical earner of 
daily bread, 
no matter of 
what nation- 
ality or creed, 
may find. his 
or her pecu- 
liar niche. 
somewhere in 
the city’s pre- 
cinets; 

On the left 
bank -of. the 
Seine _ there 
are the art 
schools, the 
law. schools, 
the hospitals, 
and the Sor- 
bonne, all 
with open 
doors to the 
foreigner of 
both sexes, so 
that half the 
narrow streets 
Which wind 
about the Pan- 
théon are still 
filled with stu- 
dents, even as 
the#owWere in 
the.-days of 
Erasmus and 








On the 
right bank the 


scene is a 
different one 
and the dis- 
tractions are 
of another 
kind ; or even 
if some are of 
the same they 
wear such a 
changed face 
as to appear 
different. 
Dt weary. 
whether ofart, 
literature, or 
any of the 
sciences, is 
quite another 
thing when 
followed near 
the ‘*Parc 
Monceau,” or 
the ‘ Grands 
Boulevards,” 
from what it 
is when pur- 
sued near the 
Luxembourg. 
It is indeed 
hidden be- 
hind the 
glitter and 
glamour of 
those plea- 








of Dante. In sures which 
those days, necessitate 
however, big incomes 
there were no Photo by Félix, and all the ac- 
‘*sweet girl’ ‘ . Toilette in gold and green, Redfern, coutrements 
graduatés,” of fashion. 
no women art students, no Portias; The stately hétel and studio of a right- 


whereas now they almost outnumber the 
men, and the little Latin Quarter restaur- 
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bank artist whose work is known at the 
small spring salons is altogether different 
Continued on Supplement, page h 
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| HELPLESS. “3, 


BRITISH HOME 
AND 





HOSPITAL 

FOR 

INCURABLES, Cary —_ 
iS qr 

——e Q' smome 


54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Fd Offices: 72, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Stocking 


Supporters. 
THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 





Cotton. Silk, Cotton, Sik, 
Piain. Plain. Fr ded. Fr lied. 
No. No. Ne. Ne. 


Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4,13 — —_ 

Lady’s Size... €, 1/1 $5,1/7 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
56, 1/3 46, 2/6 75, 1/6 40, 2/6 

Lady’ s Size | 

Witn Shaped 


Band, J 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 








Lf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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from the small apartment and untidy 
workshop of the left-bank man who shows 
at the “ Autumn Salon,” or the “ Inde- 
pendents ;” and the pretty girls who 


Photo by Félix. 
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in the beautiful music-room of some 
society woman whose concerts are social 
as well as artistic events. 

And yet they all have common chords 


Dinner gown in black velvet from Redfern’s. 


listen to Beethoven and Handel at the 
“Concert Rouge” are not at all the 
same genre as those who sit in the stalls 
at the Opera, or take their Beethoven 


these people of different worlds, for they 


all wish to be happy, successful. and 

beloved, whether they set about getting 

what they want with every aid from 
Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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FROM CELEBRITIES. 


THE HEALTHY MIND IN THE HEALTHY BODY. 


Tue keynote of happiness, long life, and 
successful achievement is the healthy mind 
in the healthy body. Sanatogen is the tonic 
food which is being prescribed by the medical 
profession to-day to bring about this happy 
condition. Not only have 5,000 physicians 
endorsed in writing the merits of Sanatogen 
as the ideal recuperative and restorative, but 
the most distinguished men and women of 
the day have not hesitated in coming forward 
to personally testify to the great benefits they 
have derived from Sanatogen. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair bestows 
high praise. 
‘“ THE CHAPTER HOUSE, 
*©St. PauL’s CATHEDRAL, E.C. 
“ Sanatogen appears to be an admirable food for 
invalids and those who suffer from indigestion.” 


Sanatogen is not a secret remedy. Its 
composition is known to and approved by 
the medical profession. It is a scientific 
combination of pure milk albumen, the most 
essential food principle known, with glycero- 
phosphates, the substance which forms one of 
the most important constituents of the brain 
and nervous system. Owing to its com- 
position, it nourishes the system whilst toning 
the nerves and giving healthy stimulus to 
the brain. 

Mr. John Hare, the distinguished actor, 
recommends it: 





‘°75, UpPeR BERKELEY ST., PORTMAN SqQ., W. 
“*T have found Sanatogen a most valuable tonic 
and stimulant during a period when I had to work 
very hard under conditions of great weakness and 
ill health. I can heartily recommend it to those 
working under similarly distressing circumstances.” 


Jo-diu. J/are. 


_ In this age of nervous waste Sanatogen 
1s a priceless boon to those suffering from 
overwrought nerves, and the train of ills 
that follow in their wake. 


Madame Sarah Grand, the distinguished 
authoress : 


**10, GROVE Hitt, TUNBRIDGE WELLs. 
_ **Sanatogen has done everything for me which 
it 1s said to be able to do for cases of general 
debility and exhaustion. I began to take it after 
nearly four years’ enforced idleness from extreme 
debility, and felt the benefit almost immediately. 
And now, afier taking it steadily three times a day 


for twelve weeks, I find myself able to enjoy both 
work and play again, and also to do as much of 
both as I ever did.” 


if 


Y 
Dyspepsia, weakness, depression disappear 
under a course of this tonic food remedy. 
Unlike other preparations, it leaves no de- 
pressing after-effects, and the beneficial 
results are permanent. For those who are 
weak and run down, or who are called upon 
to make extra efforts of mind ‘or body. 
Sanatogen is singularly beneficial. 
Mr. C. B. Fry, the well-known cricketer, 
enthusiastically endorses it : 
*¢GLENBOURNE MANOR, West END, HANTs. 
‘* Sanatogen is an excellent tonic food in training, 
especially valuable as a tonic during the periods of 
nervous exhaustion commonly called staleness, to 
which men who undergo severe training are liable. 
I have recommended it to many of my friends.” 











‘ —— 
Sanatogen is eminently suitable for invalids, 
for, whilst it is a powerful recuperative and 
restorative, it can be borne by the most 
delicate stomach when other food is rejected. 
It aids digestion and strengthens the digestive 
organs ; it repairs the wear and tear of the 
system ; it enriches the blood and restores the 
buoyancy, the elasticity, the vigour of health. 
Those who suffer from sleeplessness are 
recommended to take a course of Sanatogen. 
sy toning the system it promotes refreshing 
sleep. From infancy toold agethereisno period 
at which Sanatogen is not of inestimable 
benefit. Sanatogen is sold by all chemists, 
‘Those interested in getting well and keeping 
well should read an engrossing booklet by 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E., the well-known 
medical writer. It is entitled “The Will to 
Do,” and treats of matters of vital importance 
to our well-being in general and on modern 
nerve ailments in particular. ‘The publishers, 
Messrs. F. Williams & Co., 83, Upper Thames 
Street, London, E.C., will forward a copy 
entirely free of charge if mention is made of 
THE PALL MALL MacGazine. 
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art and fashion that money can buy, 
or whether want of means inclines them 
to hope that Herrick’s sentiments are still 
prevalent. His theory that “ A sweet dis- 
order in the dress, kindles in clothes a 
wantonness,” and “A lawn about the 
shoulders thrown into a fine distraction ” 
is more bewitching than the art which 
is “too precise” in its details. Yet it 
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a poignant pleasure to a poor professor’s 
daughter whose Ze/gnoirs run between blue 
figured cotton and red figured flannelette 
to gaze on the wonders of lace and muslin 
which she crosses the river to see on rare 
and_long-to-be-remembered occasions, 
Neither is she an exception among her 
sex, for almost every daughter of Eve is of 
the same mind; and no wonder, when one 
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looks at the exqui- 
site gowns which 
areturnedouteach 
day from the afze- 
liers of the dress- 


makers on_ that 
wondrous rive 
droite. Only a 


week or two ago 
a well-known 
woman in Conti- 
nental society 
bought a series of 
the loveliest 
gowns from Red- 
fern, of which we 
are allowed to 
reproduce one or 
twohere. By the 
way, may I say 
here that last 
month a beautiful 
outdoor costume 
of theirs (page 4) 
was attributed by 
mistake to another 
house. One of 
these now repro- 
duced, a reception 
gown, is in gold 
gauze, embroi- 
dered with dahlias 
and edged with 
fur, the corsage 
and train being in 
green velvet, em- 
broidered tone 
over tone in silk. 








Photo by Félix. 


must be owned that, however men may 
feel about a Lavallitre tie, voluminous 
with flowing ends, in opposition to the 
latest thing in neck adornments at a 
West-end shop, women, with hardly an 
exception, would much prefer to be armed 
cap @ pie by a master dressmaker rather 
than trust to “fan erring lace” or a 


“neglectful cuff” bought at a bargain 
store, or made up at home. 


It is always 





Liberty satin gown by Redfern. 





Another is a din- 
ner gown in black 
velvet, trimmed with chinchilla, showing 
a short tunic of tulle, embroidered with 
brilliants ; and another is a Princess robe 
in veux Liberty satin, trimmed with silk 
in the same shade. 

Amongst others also made for her in 
the same afelier was a lovely Princess 
robe in sapphire velvet, edged with chin- 
chilla, over which was to be worn a mantle 
of coarse black silk filet, embroidered 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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= Is more appe- 
tising than freshly-made 
Mustard in a daintily 
clean Mustard pot, and 
nothing more conducive 
to sound digestion. 
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with big designs of dull silver passemen- 
terie, with sapphire velvet Japanese sleeves. 
Another, in white mousseline de sote, 


embroidered in gold and silver flowers, 
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characteristics ; long, simple lines, rounded 
bust and waist, very short sleeves, and, in 
many cases, long flat paniers of lace 
reaching from the shoulders nearly to the 

feet. And all, 











from the most ela- 
borate evening 
toilette to the 
simplest of tailor- 
mades, were of an 
inimitable cut. 
Another illustra- 
tion is a charm- 
ing gown from 
Mme. Alexandre’s 
in mauve crepe de 
Chine, trimmed 
with violet bands 
of velvetand passe- 
menterie of silver, 
This style of toi- 
lette is always 
useful in Paris, 
whether in winter 
or summer, for 
restaurant, theatre, 
or home wear. 
But the poor pro- 
fessor’s daughter 
deny herself the 
hope of getting 
such a one while 
she answers to 
the title of ‘ Made- 
moiselle,” for crépe 
de Chine, as her 
practical mother 
tells her, is not 
solide; neither is 
it bought for a few 
sous the yard ; but 
let her cheer up, 
for after all, who 
knows! She may 
make a fine mar- 
riage, and thus be 
able to buy all her 
gowns at Red- 
fern’s, Beer's, or 
wherever she 
likes; and in the 








Photo by Laurence & Co, 


Crepe and velvet gown by Mme. Alexandre. 


and with a broad band of gold filet 
round the edge of the skirt, was 
beautiful enough to awaken envy even in 
the heart of a fairy queen. Every evening 
gown in the collection showed the same 


meantime let her 
be content with 
her cotton /eig- 
noirs, and her dreams—those precious, 
golden gifts of youth, so infinitely more 
poetic than the realities of any age, 
for who in a day-dream ever pays a 
bill? M. E. C. 
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“ Little and Good.” 


The economy and goodness of ‘Lemco” are 
wonderful. It is all pure condensed beef, so 
condensed that it contains only 18 per cent. of 
moisture. The beef from which one pound of it 
is made would cost over thirty shillings in this 
country. A little 4-oz. jar will make 32 breakfast- 
cups of delicious sustaining bouillon, 











And Tired Fretted 
Mothers Rest After 


CUTICUIA 


A warm bath with Cuticura Soap 
and a single application of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure of 
torturing, disfiguring humours, eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, and mrritations of infants 
and children when all else fails. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and 
may be used from hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots London, 27 
Charterhouse Sq.. Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix, Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 
cutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; ym Maruya, 
Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow uth Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U S A. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp.. Sole Props., Boston. 

ag Post-iree, Cuticura Booklet on Care of Skin. 
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ART FOR PROFIT. 

THE Press Art School, which offers prac- 
tical aid to those to earn a 
living by commercial drawing, is the 
outcome of the experience of Mr. P. V. 
Bradshaw. After drawing a great deal 
for the Press, it occurred to him that there 
are many artists who fail to dispose of 
their work on account of their lack of 
technical knowledge, and he has drawn 
up a course of lessons on the subject, 
which can be given on the correspondence 
system. ‘These lessons do not profess to 
teach drawing, but enable those who can 
already draw to meet the requirements 
of the newspaper market. 

Those of our readers who desire further 
particulars can obtain them on application 
to The Press Art School, 128, Drakefell 
Road, New Cross, S.E. 


who wish 


BUSINESS BUILDING. 
AN announcement of importance to those 
of our readers who take an active interest 
in modern business methods appears in 
Messrs, Curtis Gardner & Co.’s inset 
between pages 24 and 25 of this issue of 
the Magazine. 

This firm fills a useful part in 
business world, and claims to be 
only combination of its kind in 
country. ‘The chief departments 
thus be enumerated : 

Company Formation and Management. 
—To undertake the conversion of busi- 
nesses into private or public companies at 
a moderate and inclusive cost. Also 
Business Transfer and Partnerships, in 
which businesses are bought and sold, 
partnerships negotiated, and valuations 
made. 

Accountancy.—The initiation of a proper 
system of accounts in a business ; formula- 
tion of manufacturing costs; card index, 
and other reference systems. 

Mortgages and Leversions.—In_ this 
department are negotiated advances on 
leasehold and freehold property, life 


the 
the 
the 
may 


interests, and other tangible security. 

Investment.—Attention is here paid to 
finding suitable channels for investment 
secured by mortgage, etc., and to general 
investment business, 





MALL 





MAGAZINE. 


Business Building.—In thisthey arrange 
for many details in connection with plans 
for increasing the returns of a business, 
starting a business, advertising, pamphlet 
writing, and illustrating. 

The firm has recently published the 
Business Blue Book (2s. net), of which 
some 36,000 copies have already been 
issued, ‘The work isan excellent produc- 
tion at the price, and its large sales are 
proof that its contents are appreciated. 


AN INTERESTING INVENTION. 
THE antipathy towards the mechanical , 
piano-player which has hitherto existed in 
the minds of so many lovers of music is 
now fast being dispelled by the excellent 
instruments of the Orchestrelle Company, 
of Aolian Hall, New Bond Street, W., 
This firm has endeavouring for 
many years past to convince people of 
musical tastes that they can obtain a 
perfect interpretation of the masterpieces 
of the world’s greatest musicians by means 
of the Pianola Piano, even though the 
performer may be absolutely devoid of 
musical training, and a recent invention 
which has been incorporated in_ this 
instrument should be conclusive evidence 
that the contention is no vain boast. 

The Themodist, which is now obtainable 
in the Pianola Piano, is, as its name 
implies, a device for accenting the theme 
or melody of any given composition. It 
is indeed a remarkable achievement in 
player-piano construction, for no matter 
where the melody notes may lie, the 
Themodist infallibly accents them above 
the accompaniment, and thus gives to 
each note its true value, and consequently 
the exact position which the composer in- 
tended it to occupy. With this perfected 
means of accenting notes, and the Metro- 
style, a true guide to rhythm, it is difficult 
to see how the Pianola Piano can be 
further improved. In fact, it is now a 
simple matter for every one to play the 
piano in a way that is bound to satisfy 
the most exacting of musicians. 

Those of our readers who would like 
further particulars of this wonderful ‘instru- 
ment may obtain them either by calling 
or writing to the Orchestrelle Company, . 
f£olian Hall, New Bond Street, W. 


been 
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Present for CHRISTMAS 
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C€au-de-Cologne 


(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL.) DF 
— . i fa 


POST FREE. 










Packed in the origina! 
case just as it comes 
from the factory. 
Can also be obtained 
in the following sizes— 

Glass-stoppered 
hottles, 35 oz. 15/6 
Glass-stoppered 
bottles, 18 oz. 8/6 f 
Glass-stoppered j % 
bottles, 90z.. 4/6 //% 


Large wicker s 
bottle 12/6 *% 


Mid ” » 6/6 °° 
Small , o 36 & 








Of all Dealers in High-Class Perfumes. 


LONDON DEPOT: 


R. J. REUTER, 6, Well St., Jewin St., E.C. 


Single Bottles, as shown in case, 2/- each (Postage 3d). | 
| 
| 
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See styles and prices inside. 
Nibs to suit every hand. 


Any selected pen not found suitable will be gladly exchanged. 
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Size No, STRAIGHT CAP HOLDER. 
2 10/6 Other sizes: Nos. 3, 15/-. 4, 17/6. 5, 21/- 6, 25/-. 
a ee ‘ 
Size No. CONE CAP HOLDER, PLAIN. 


12 10/6 Obther sizes: Nos. 13, 15/-. 14, 17/6. 15, 21/-. 16, 25/-. 17, 30/-. 18, 35/-. 





Size No. GONE CAP HOLDER, CHASED. 
12 .10/6 Other sizes: Nos. 13, 15/-. 14, 17/6, 15, 21/-. 16, 25/-. 17, 30/-. 18, 35/- 





Size No, TAPER CAP HOLDER. . 
22 10/6 Other sizes: Nos. 23, 15/-.’: 24, 17/6. ', 25, 21/-. 26, 25/-. 








Size No. STRAIGHT CAP HOLDER. G.M 
2 15) Other sizes: Nos. 3, 20/-. «.4, 22/6 5, 26/-: 6, 30/-. 
G.M. 
Size No, CONE CAP -HOLDER. GM. ; 
12 15). Other sizes: Nos. 13, 20/-. 4: 14, 22/6. - 15, 26/-.. 16, 30/- 
GM. 





Size No. TAPER CAP HOLDER, G.M 
22 15/- Other sizes: Nos. 23, 20/-. :+ 24, 22/6.° .25, 26/-. 26, 30/-. 
G.M. 





Ladies Chatelaine 


No. 12 22/6 Also No. 14, 30/-. 














Watermans Ideal Fountain Pen, 





THE GOLFER, 
No. 12. Silver 21/= Size No. 14, 31/6 9ct. Gold No. 12, 42/- No. 14, 63/- 





THE 
COMMERCIAL, 


No. 12. Silver 21/= Size No. 14, 31/6 9%ct. Gold No. 12, 42/- No. 14, 63/- 





THE ELK, 
No. 14. Silver 31/6 9ct. Gold 63/- 





THE MASONIC, 
No. 14. Silver 35/- 9ct. Gold 42/- 





BARLEYCORN, 


No. 402. Silver 21/+ Size No. 404, 35/-  9ct. Gold No. 402, 63/- No.404,84/- 





FILIGREE, 


No. 12. Silver 22/6 Other Sizes: Nos. 14, 30/-; 15, 36/-; 16, 40/-; 18, 50/- 





THE KING, 
No. 414. Silver 42/- Rolled Gold, 42/-.  9ct. Gold, 94/6 —i8ct. 189/- 





THE EMPIRE, 


No.1222. Silver 21/= Size No. 1224, 35/ 


- Xct. Gold No. 1222, 63/- No. 1224, 84/- 

















The Pen with the Spoon Feed. 


The Spoon Feed is an exclusive Waterman 
Patent. As will be seen from the illustration, 
the feed has on either side shallow spoons or 
pockets. Any overflow of ink, no matter the 
eause from which it arises, flows into these 
pockets, which are contrived with such nicety 
as to hold the drops with perfect safety until 
carried off by the ordinary action of the pen 
in writing. It isa sure safety valve to prevent 
blotting, and too much cannot be said of its 
obvious advantages. 

















PLENDID TESTIMONIALS 


Science and Common Sense 
ALL PROVE that .....-. 


HEN THE ROOTS ARE NOT HEALTHY AND STRONG, OR WHEN THEY 
ARE AFFECTED BY GERMS, 
YOUR HAIR WILL NOT-—INDEED, CANNOT--GROW 





Ma IS WHY NOTHING CAN BE ANY GOOD FOR 


~~ FALLING QUT .. 
PREMATURELY GREY. 


: « 
Because the harmful germs 
which injure the Hair can 
tly be gotten at through 


the Blood, and the only 
femedy which can reach 
them through the Blood is CAPSULOIDS. It is utterly useless to rub stuff on 
scalp, because it cannot get dewn to the germs. 











atl 





MrWEG Bindune 1907 


WHAT ALOT OF NE WHAIR YOU. ARE 
cert ON THE TOP OF YOUR HEAD? 





The Capsuloid Company, Ltd. 125, Spring Bank Road, Hither Green,-S.E. 
‘Gentlemen,—These three phot -graphs will illustrate the marvellous effect of Capsuloids 
making the hair grow on my head, where | had been bald for upwards of twenty years. 
he photo taken in 1894 shows that the baldness extended very far back, while the photo 
taken i in 1906 shows the baldness extending quite to the back of my head. 1 commenced 
faking Capsuloids in October, 1906, with the idea that mine would be a test case. My hair 
WB not yet very thick, as you can see from the photo, but it is quite two inches Jong, and new 
hairs ate constantly appzaring, so that | am not only no Jonger bald, but am now assured 
Of a good, thick head of hair. 
> Icertainly have every reason to feel delighted that 1 gave Capsuloids a trial. 
Faithfully yours (Signed), WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


Py RIGHT. } 











Had always been told there was no cure for Bald Patches, 
but CAPSULOIDS cured her. 


“ Desgctts,” Rochford, Essex. 





To the Capsuloid Co., Ltd. 
Dear Sirs, 

1 feel l would Jike to a“d my testimony to the wonderful efficacy cf 
your remedy as a cure for bald patches. 

It is nearly six months since | commenced taking Capsuloids, and the 
result in my case has been truly wonderful. When first writing you I 
told you it was over twelve years since my hair first commenced coming 
out in patches. During that time | have had to wear my hair short, and 
have tried almost every external remedy for restoring it, but nothing 
really tenefited me until now. 1 had really quite despaired of ever 
getting my head COMPLETELY COVERED again. Do what 1 
would there were always some bald spots, and what | had was getting 
plentifully streaked with grey, but as | saw your remedy advertised, and 
as it was altogether something ENTIRELY DIF] ERENT to anything 
1 had tried, | thought it might at least benefit me as regarded my health, 
if it failed to restore my hair. 

1 feel L cannot adequately express my gratitude to you. My head is 
now COMPLETELY COVERED, all the bare spots have disappeared 
and are thickly covered by fine, soft hair. l have really only one or two 
grey hairs left, and 1 seldom find any falling out now. Ilha! been told 
lefcre that there was no cure fort these bald patches. 

1 am enclosing P.O. fer three more Loxes of Capsuloids, as t shall continue your treatment for some time yeti 

Thanking you for your prompt fulfilment of every order, and the interest you have shown in my case, believe 
me, yours very gratefully, (Mrs.) S. DOWLING. 

P.S.—If you think this testimonial of use, you are at perfect lizerty to use it. ® 

1 tell all my friends about your remedy, and have given away all the free booklets received from you. 1 feel 
1 owe so much to Capsuloids that l am only too pleased to spcak about it. 


e © 


Not one Hair remained. Completely Cured by CAPSULOIDS 
Read this Testimonial. 


8 


93, Cross Gate, Mexboro’, nt. Rotherham. 











4 

Dear Sir,—1 am very rleased to forward #statement with regard 
to the splendid effect of Capsuloids. Ina previous letter 1 told you 
what a bad case mine was, as | had lost every hair off my hea , as 
well as from other parts of my body. I tried various remedies, but 
without effect. 


Seeing so many testimonials from persons who had _ taken 
Capsuloids, | commenced doing the same, and after a few weeks 
noticed new hair giowing, though quite white. However, | am glad 
to tell you that after taking Capsuloids some months ‘1 have a 
splendid head of hair, and only a very few white ones remai:.irg, 
and these are quickly disappearing. 1 feel | owe a great deal to 
Capsuloids. 


The several friends to whom I have recommended this remedy 
speak well of it. 





Yours obediently, ). GRANT. 
ee 





When the hair is very dry and brittle it needs more oil, not 
4 cr a yore, oa from the little oil glands of the scalp. No 
other oil ean have the same effect. The oil from the little 

DRY HAIR. glands, as you can see from the diagram on page 4, passes 
into the follicle by the side of the hair close to its roots, 
and from there it oozes out along the outside of the hair. 
This gland is nourished by the blood, and when it is affected in any way it can only be 
cured through the blood, and there is no remedy except Capsulcids which will cure it, 























































Buld Patch size of a Five Shilling Piece 
quite cured by Cansuloids. 











nilicott, Nr. kewsey, Wilts. 
Gentlemen,—1 am celighted with Capsuloids. 
Before using them | had a bald patch quite the size 
of a five shilling piece. After taking Capsuloids, 1 
am pleased to inform you that my hait has now 
rown quite thick and glossy, and its natural colour. 
have enclosed a photograph, _—< you are at liberty 
to make what use you like of sa’ 
Yours repCneary, (Mrs. ) F. GIDDINGS. 


My Hair came out in handfuls. 
Hair stopped falling, now thicker than ever. 


102, Tachbrook Street, South belgravia 
Dear Sirs,—1 take much pleasure in writing to tel] 
you of the benefits | have received since taking your 


Capsuloids. My hair came out in handfuls. 1 was 
advised by friends who had tried and benefited by 
your Capsuloids to do the same. It is now some 
months since | started taking them, and 1 am pleased 
to say that my hair has stopped falling out, and is 
now much thicker than it ever was. 1 shall recom- 
mend Capsuloids to all my friends. 

Yours truly, (Miss) FLORENCE SMITH. 








#8, North Street, Worthing. 

Dear Sirs,—1t is with pleasure 1 inform you of the 
improvement in my hair since taking Capsuloids. It 
was remarkably thin on the top of my head, but with 
perseverance of the treatment | am now able to send 
photograph showing the satisfactory results to myself 
and friends. shall continue taking Capsuloids 
occasionally, as undoubtedly they are a Hair Tonic and 
Restorative, and in my case found it well worth the cost 









to make the trial. 





Faithfully yours, 
(Miss) L. GOODYEAR. 


| was surprised and pleased that there really 


existed a remedy for Loss of Hair. 








15, Colville Terrace, Notting Hill. 

Dear Sir,—1 think it would only be fair to say a few 
worcs in praise of the preparation of Capsuloids as a 
Hair Restorer. 1 found them a decided success. When 
I shad nearly lost all my hair, 1 tried a few boxes of 
Capsuloids,and soon found a new growth of hair all over 
my head. 1 was surprised and pleased that there really 
existed a remedy for loss of hair. 1 do hope that all 
those suffering from the same complaint will try 

Capsuloids, for they will find them the true remedy. 
Faithfully yours, (Miss) B. RASHE. 








CURING 
DANDRUFF. 








Sorewee emacs 


Look at the diagram on page 4, and you can see what a lot 
of cells there are in the epidermis. 
are formed, the extra ones must fall off, or be rubbed off, 
and what comes off is called Dandruff. 
is found in the lowest layer of those cells which lie upon and 
draw their nourishment from the true skin, and therefore 
that cause ean only be reached through the blood, and the 


When too many of these 


The cause of this 


only medicine which will do this is Capsuloids: 
The improvement must be gradual, but the cure is permanent, and while you are 
removing the cause of the Dandruff you are also removing the cause of the hair 


trouble, and securing a luxuriant he.d of hair. 


















LOOK AT THIS DIAGRAM, wHich SHOWS HftS DIAGRAM shows 
EXACTLY HOW A HAIR (GREATLY MAGNIFIED) thata hairisattached 
APPEARS WHEN IT 1S GROWING FROM or fastened to the 
THE SKIN, AND THE HARMFUL GERMS scalp only at the 
WHICH CAUSE THE FALLING OUT. 


bottom of- its root, 
and it is at the point at which 
it is fastened that all the 
nourishment reaches it. No 
nourishment can reach it 
through its sides. All the 
growing occurs by the multi- 
plying of the hair cells at the 
very bottom of the root. You 
can also see that it gets its 
nourishment altogether from 
the-blood which is carried to 
the bottom pf each hair root in 
alittle artery. The blood after 
nourishing the hair passes out 
through a little vein. 














CUTICLE 


CLAND OR TRUE SKIN OR EPIDERMIS 





CUTICLE OF 
EPIDERMIS 


CUTIS VERA 


Nowconsidering that the hair 
falls out or turns prematurely 
grey because germs settle in 
the growing cells and rapidly 
multiply, it is clear that they 
must be killed, and the growirg 
calls of the roots nourished 
and built up to effect a cure, 


CUTIS VERA 


OIL 


soap 
* fll ll By means of this diagram 

OF TRUE SKIN you can realise how thick the 

skin actuasy 1s, and how impossible it would be to rub any preparation through the 
skin which is made up of those cells of different shapes, and through the other tissues, 
and on down to the growing cells in the hair roots where the germs are doing their 
harmful work. There is as much reason in ciaiming to rub nourishment down through 

the skin and into the hair roots as there would be in pretending that you satisfied a 
hungry man by rubbing food upon his skin. It is through the stomach that nature has 
ordained that hunger shall be satisfied. Hunger is a call for nourishment, and though 
the feeling of hunger is such that the call seems to originate in the stomach, it is, in 
reality, hungry tissues all over the body, that is, the muscles, bones, hair, brain, etc., 
calling for nourishment through the only possible channel ordained by nature to serve 
them, that is, the stomach, 

- The food after entering the stomach and being changed by digestion, passes into the 
blood, and is carried onward to be further changed so as to nourish those hungry 
tissues. Nature has, therefore, ordained that the hair must be reached from the 
stomach through the blood which passes onward to the root of each hair, and whether 
it be nourishment or medicine, there is no other channel by which it is possible to 
reach the hair roots.» Therefore, if you wish to cure weak and falling or prematurely 
grey hair, or to cure any hair ailment, nature has so arranged that it can only be done 
through this channel. If it were not that through ignorance in the past, when there 
was no scientific knowledge of the growth of the hair, many imagined that the 
application of preparations to the hair was beneficial, it would seem nothing short of 
childish to suggest that anyone could believe anything so manifestly preposterous, as 
that hair could be nourished or cured by rubbing stuff on it. 
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Dost.— Two just before, or during the early part of each mea, three times daily, 





No doses should be missed wntil the eure is comilete, 
From all Chemis!s and Stores at 2/3 per box, or from 


THE CAPSULOID COMPANY Limited, 47, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


ts” SPECIAL SAMPLE given when this Coupon is enclosed and three boxes are ordered 
from us; LARGER SAMPLE with six. 


Foreign Orders musi be accompanica by postage, aud remitted inthe forn of Money Order 
Cross ali Postal Orders and make paybie to The Capsuloid Company Limiied. 


Nore.—<Adl goods synt in Plain Sealed Wrapper. PALL MALL | 


Send for FREE HAIR BOOKLET, which gives full explanations, 


Call and have your Hair Examined Free, | Smee 
Between 10 to 1 and 2 to 5. 
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WRIGHT’S SOAP. wetcore 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, 


but the important word is Ww R I G HT 9 Ss 


Why? vou ask. 


Well,—imitation is the aincerest form of flattery, but the imitations of 
WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP are so bad as not to flatter the imitators, 
and they will assuredly disappoint you if not be positively injurious to you. 


See the name “ WRIGHT’S” is on the wrapper. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA | 


Is the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION. 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and 


Safest and most Effective Aperient for Regular Use. 


')DINNEFORDS 
MAGNESIA 





4d. per Tablet. 


HOME MODELLING. 
Ideal 


XMAS CIFTS 


Unending Fun 
and Happiness 
for 
al 


The “ Builder Box,” fitted complete in five colours and all tools, etc., 
post free, 5/6. The Complete Modeller, 2/10, 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 44, Bathampton, BATH, 


ew For Classified Index to Advertisements, see Supplement, p. 12, at end of book. 
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A DELIGHTFUL 
XMAS GIFT. . 


for either Lady or Gentleman. 


SURE TO SECURE UNBOUNDED APPRECIATION. 


For other occasions allo—PRESENT A ‘** SWAN ”’—you cannot do better. 

















REv. WILLIAM LANCE, Buckland S. Mary, writes: 


“Your Pens make most excellent presents, and are much appreciated by 
those to whom I give them.” 























a 


Rte, 


Ane > 











“Swan” Pen, Size No. 1, covered 18-ct. Rolled Gold, richly chased, 
complete in morocco silk-lined case, complete £2 6 O 


Silver, £2 2 O 




















EVERY PEN A PLEASURE] 


Other prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20 post free in United Kingdom. 


Sold by all 
Stationers and Jewellers. 


o 














WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


93, Cheapside, F.C.; 95a, Regent St.. W. 
MABIE TODD & CO 3, Exchange St., Manchester; 
J "9 10, Rue Neuve, Brussels; 


Brentano's, 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; 
And at New York and Chicago. 





79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C. 


























—_——_ 
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KEEP YOUR BOYS AT HOME. 





Sogn 













Wall. Wil 


Cash Price 
vo 5ft. gin. by aft. roin... 716 
o Oft. gin. by 3ft. gin, .. 65650 
o 7ft. gin, by 3ft.roin... 3897 B& 
» 8ft. gin. by 4ft. gin... 10 O O 


sized Tables and Sundries. 





6 Uy RILEY'S oe 
eeey/ap DILLIARD TABLES WANS) 


(To place on your own Dining Table.) 


jeetentiy removed, Can be stored against 
fit any size of Table. Superior Billiard 
Table in solid Mahogany, French Polished. Best Slate 
Bed, Adjustable Feet Rubber Shod, Low Frost Proof Rub- @ 
9 ber Cushions, Two Cues Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. Gay 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Payments, as here 
shown, being only 
er cent. on 

ash Price. ” ” ” / 
Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Station at our Risk. No charge for Packages. LIST FREE, 


Folding Bagatelle Tables from 30/- 


RILEY’S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES 


(COMBINED.) \ 

Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A handsome piece \) 

yf of furniture as a Dining Table, and a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, @ 
i] Wainut,&c. Prices range from £13 10s. to £24 10s., according to size of Table, Cash or Easy 

ayments. Full Details in List, sent on application. 

FREE 22 reccivt of postcard, full detailed Ilustrated Catalogue of Billiard and Dining Tables and small or full- 


Size 4ft. gin. by oft. gin... a3 16 or in 13 Monthly \: Monthly Payments of 8/6 \ 


Record All-round Break is still 821 by John Roberts on RILEY'S Table. 


E.J. RILEY, Ltd., 


London Showrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 


PREMIER 











” ” ” ” 
” ” ” 


Mme Boecrington. 











Useful Xmas Presents. 


WILKINSON 
RAZORS. 


Made by the well-known Sword-maker to His Majesty the King. 


BLACK 5/6, FINEST SWORD STEEL. 
IVORY 7/6, DOUBLE HOLLOW GROUND. 
Cases from £0 16 0to £350 


New Patent Double Action 
Stropping Machine. 





For Ordinary, Safety or Gillette Razors. 


By return of post on receipt of P.O.O. to any 
Cutler, Hairdresser, Silversmith, Stores, etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
HENRY WILKINSON 
(ESTABLISHED 1772), 

Gun, Sword, and Razor Maker, 
27, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 











On the rocks! 


A Signal of Distress. 


S, there are hundreds of 
worn-out seamen on the 
rocks of penury and mis- 
fortune. During forty years ours 
has been the task of rescuing and 
caring for thousands of these 
helpless derelicts. We appeal 
to you to help us to answer the 
signals of distress that are still 
flying, and to throw out alife-line. 
The ROYAL ALFRED INSTI- 
TUTION provides a Home or an 
Out-Pension for the destitute 
and deserving seamen of the 
British Mercantile Marine when 
age and infirmity overtake them. 
After long years of faithful 
and heroic service, do not let it 
be said of one of them: 


Where he goes and how he fares, 
No one knows and no one cares. 


Contributions are urgently needed. 


ROYAL ALFRED 
AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


Secretary: 


J. BAILEY WALKER, 58, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 
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“ELASTIC” BOOKCASES. 
ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED. 








“The . 
Top ” 
Unit UNIT 

Book 8 IDEA 


Unit ata 














“UNIT” IDEA, 















Base CLA NCE. 
CHRISTMAS Unit 
PRESENTS. 
A large variety of CASH OR DEFERRED 
Novelties on Show. PAYMENTS, 











ing tree. Orders of £2 carriage paid to any Goods Station 
bags the BRITISH ISLES. Send for Catalogue No. 41B, free, from 


he Globe“Wernicke Co,, ux. 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.; 82, VICTORIA 8T., 8.W., London, 










NEURALGIA, HEADACHE 


and Toothache are instantly cured by ZOX, a tiny powder 
which can be carried in the waistcoat et, and taken 
at any hour of the day. Zox is c ed to contain no 
injurious substance. 
R E On receipt of stamped addressed envelope we will 
send two ZOX powders free. Mention *“ The Pall 
Mall Mag.” Of Chemists, Stores, etc., 1s. and 2s, 6d. a 
Box; or post free from 
THE ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 














Trueas the Compass 


Waltham Watches are the most 
accurate poonest Simepioces it is 
. possible to make. 





Movements bea: the names ‘‘RIVERSIDE MAXIMUS,”’ 
““VANGUARD,”’ “ ERSIDE,” and “ROYAL,” Especially 
Recommended. 











Our Interesting Book sent Post Free on request..- 
For our convenience please mention this eens. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON (ae Trade’ caty)s 

125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C, 7 
Only Address of the Waltham Weta On 





J. W. & T. CONNOLLY, Ltd., 





































COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE 


Connolly Tyres are best in eve ry 
ee hey are the most durable 
— mate. and the most resilient, 

he rubber is unsurpassed in quality, 
and everything that goes to make an 
ideal type is embodied in the con- 
struction of Connolly Tyres. They 
are specially wired on to the vehicle, 
and once on, they stay on. 

The remarkable resiliency of 
Connolly Tyres prevents the jolts 
and jars occasioned by bad roads— 
vibration is reduced to a minimum. 
Connolly Tyres give an added touch 
of finish*and elegance to the vehicle 
on which they are fitted—so perfect 
a construction, so exact the 

ing. 


When ordering a new car= 
riage or refitting, insist 
on having Connolly Tyres. 
Booklet No. 2, post free from 


King’s Cross, London, N. 
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THE BICYCLE OF SHEER MERIT 












REMEMBER 


The Sunbeam is built in the only Cycle 
Factory which does not breed common- 
quality Bicycles. It is impossible to build 
high-grade Bicycles side by side with 
cheap ones. The cheaper Bicycles set 
the standard of frame quality. 


REMEMBER 


The Sunbeam is built by men who ride 
Bicycles, and who believe that only the 
best Bicycles should be ridden. They 
make only one quality of Bicycle—the 
best, and theyare not interested in Motor- 
cars, so their best Bicycle is not a side line. 

















REMEMBER 


The Sunbeam is a special Bicycle built 
for Ease of Running. Toinsure success 
along these lines, the Sunbeam must cost 
more than Bicycles simply built for 
cheapness. 


REMEMBER 


The Sunbeam with its Little Oil Bath 
Gear Case has a perfect system of auto- 
matic lubrication throughout. This 
system alone will make a Sunbeam last 
longer and do better work than any three 
ordinary Bicycles. 


The New No. 6 List of Sunbeam Cycles is sent free on application to the Makers— 
John Marston, Limited, Sunbeamland, WotverHamprTon. 








Lord 
—=— says: 
“* That which 
you pointed 
Out proved very 
true, and might 
have proved se- 
rious had you not 
warned me,” 




















The 

Countess 
of —— writes: 
“You have been 
such a help to me, 
2 Shall never regret 
consulting you.’ 


Rub stove black or 
on the thumbs, 


presson paper; send 
i) with birth date and 
Pi 


R.P. writes: “ You 
review details of 
one's life very ace 
curately.” 


Theatre Magazine 

says: “He is in 

truth a mystic of first 
rank. He ‘eeled off my 
past life, not only giving 
dates and incidents, but de- 
scribing the people and scenes 3 





cost of chart, etc, 
to be sent you, and 
‘Stamped envelope. I will 
give you a g of 


eadin; 
Your Life from 
chart to advertise FREE 


that which is puzzling me still my success. 
pa Sede pe some “ the future he WRITE AT ONCE 
icted is actual ning. 
A PROFESSIONAL Maw” 6. PROF. H. ZAZR 


AP. MAN 
WRITES NAL 90, New Bond Street, London, W. 


YOU ASTONISH 
AND HELP!!! 
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- COLEMANS 


INCARNIS 


A DELICIOUS WINE TONIC 
RECOMMENDED BY OVER 8,000 DOCTORS 


It is a curious fact that colds, which are so universal, should 








TO RESIST be so little understood even by the most astute practitioners, 
One cause for colds is undoubtedly the fact that “a cold” is not 
INFLUENZA a simple disease like fever or measles, but a complication of ills. 


All colds are probably due to the action of some microbe, and so 
LU § are to be ranked among the contagious or infectious diseases, 

The microbe is the active cause of the cold, but a weak condition 
of the system is without doubt the predisposing cause: everyone swallows the microbe, 
but everyone does not incubate the disease ; they are strong enough to resist it. 

It is known, definitely, that all microbic diseases are prone to attack those who are 
“below par” physically, and nowhere is this more strikingly evident than in cold-catching. 
If one who has caught a cold will take thought, he will often find that he has prepared 
himself for the infection by some tax on his physical condition—some extra work which has 
depressed his bodily powers, some worry which has preyed on his mind, some loss of sleep, 
but, most likely of all, want of sufficient nutrition. 

“ Wincarnis” is just the thing for the people who are “ below par” 
or anemic, and you cannot take a finer tonic to prepare you for the 
coming winter. It effectually repels “ Influenza.” 


TEST A SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 
EXCELLENT FOR WEAK HEART, J Send three penny stamps to pay 


cost of carriage to Coleman & Co., 
3, CHAMBERCOMBE TERRACE, Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich, 
ILFRACOMBE, and you will receive a bottle of 
August 20th, 1907. § delicious tonic wine free of charge. 

DEAR SIRs, 
Some time ago I had a SIGN THIS COUPON. 
very bad attack of heart trouble, and f Name 
was in a very weak state, Fortunately 

















CORR e OOOO e Oe meee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


PDDRBEG: cicccseincdodsisccrenvensacvaccviesss 
I sent for a free sample bottle of 
$*Wincarnis,” which did me so much Jo _C=CS*«wN teen seeseenecencenvene 
good that I continued its use with Pall Mall Mag., Dec. 1907. 
great personal benefit, as a medicinal AFTER FREE TRIAL, “ Win- 
tonic. carnis” can be obtained at any Wine 
Yours very truly, Merchant’s or at any Chemist’s. or 


Tin il E. G. MILES, Grocer’s holding wine licences. 


{iMIH 














SEND COUPON TO COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., NORWICH 
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‘Xmas Gifts. 


Ia A little thought will prove to you that 
the ‘ Onoto” is the ideal Xmas gift for 
ee father and son, mother and daughter, 
. friends near and far. 










































































































A fountain pen is so useful—and when it is an ‘‘ Onoto,” so lasting 
and reliable that it cannot fail to awaken appreciation. It runs 
sm»othly and evenly over the paper—never scratches or splutters— 
never gives trouble—never leaks. Moreover, you can fill the 
‘*Onoto’’ Pen in five seconds without mess. Just pump from the 
inkwell—no filler is required. The ‘‘ Onoto’”’ will write 20,000 words 
without refilling—the nib is pure gold—iridium pointed and cannot 
wear out. 












































Self-filling Safety Fountain Pen | 


Price 10/6 and upwards, 2091 j 
at all Stationers, 


Booklet about it free from 
T. DE LA RUE & CO., 






























Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 
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PROCTOR’S 


PINELYPTUS PASTILLES. 


For centuries the CRYING NEED OF THE COUNTRY has been a remedy for the throat and 
bronchial troubles that are.in.a great measure due to the variableness of our climate. Even the greatest 
scientists cannot change the atmosphere, and make our climate bright and dry like those of more favoured 
countries. But science can do something else. It can take the fragrant essences of the health-giving Pines ; 
and, by its wonderful discoveries, enable these to be concentrated, and in this way bring to us, living in cold, 
foggy England, all the rich, balsamic odours of the Pine forests that have such valuable properties and 

wers to ward off the coughs and colds and other chest ailments that are so prevalent at this time of year, 
PINELYPTUS PASTILLES WILL PREVENT MANY A SERIOUS ILLNESS, IF USED REGULARLY, 
They are pleasant to take and easy to carry about, and one of the strongest points in their favour is—they 
NEVER CAUSE DISTURBANCES IN THE STOMACH OR OTHER ORGANS, such as the ordinary 
cough medicines generally do. 


HOW THE TROUBLE BEGINS. 


It is the little things that count. You feel a slight irritation in the throat—perhaps when you go from a 
warm room into a cold one, or outside into the cold, foggy air. It is only trifling, and no notice is taken ; 
until after a day or two it increases, and the irritation, which began in the throat, spreads downwards and 
penetrates through the delicate passages that lead to the portals of the lungs—the very gates of life. Ifa 
remedy is not sought—and THE RIGHT REMEDY—incalculable mischief is done. PROCTOR’S PINE- 
LYPTUS PASTILLES ARE THE RIGHT REMEDY! the most perfect throat and lung healer of the 
age. We often hear the cry, ‘‘ Back to the land! Back to Nature’s way!” This is Nature’s way. It is 
not the way of drugs that do not cure, but only deaden for a time, and often make the last state of the 
sufferer worse than the first. PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES CONTAIN NOTHING INJURIOUS 
TO THE MOST DELICATE. One of these small Pastilles is equal to a draught of pure Pine air, with all 
the resinous odours that brace and strengthen as well as heal the delicate chest organs. Most of us can call 
to mind some pleasant holiday spent amongst the pine woods of our own land—or in sunnier Switzerland. 
How we delighted in the bracing air, and revelled in the rich-scented atmosphere of the feathery pines that 
circled round the hillsides! And now we may have the same invigorating and healing air in our own homes, 
at our own firesides, and at a very trifling cost. The concentrated Pine air is a natural food for the 
respiratory organs, and will brace and strengthen these vital parts. 


TAKE PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES WITH YOU. 


When coming out of a crowded church or theatre you are always careful to add an extra wrap or coat 
to your ordinary garments, to prevent chills consequent on the sudden change of atmosphere. But have 
PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES WITH YOU, and take them ; they will not only protect, but 
also purify your lungs from the vitiated air you have been breathing, as they are a germicide of the highest 
possible value. Old-fashioned folks wore respirators to prevent the fogs and impurities from reaching the 
lungs; but YOU DON’T NEED A RESPIRATOR iF YOU HAVE PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS 
PASTILLES. They will save you doctor’s bills, and, unlike doctor’s medicines, they have no disagreeable 
taste! This makes them INVALUABLE IN THE NURSERY. Children like them, and take them 
readily—without the struggling and coaxing involved in giving nauseous medicines. It is well to have 
A SAFE PREVENTIVE OF COUGHS AND COLDS ALWAYS AT HAND. Prevention is better than 
cure, and a box of PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES will save many an anxious hour to mothers 
and nurses, They never do harm under any circumstances) KKREP THiS CHEAP AND RELIABLE 
REMEDY ALWAYS IN YOUR HOME! They are a boon for Asthma, Catarrh, Hoarseness, and alk 
Broncho-Laryngeal affections. 

Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


A LONDON PHYSICIAN (for 40 years one of London’s Medical Officers of Health) states :— 
‘¢ Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles are in every way a boon both to Singers, Speakers, etc., and to sufferers 
from Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., as they are an antiseptic to the pathological bacteria which lodge and are 
harboured in the throat. Iam a great believer in them.” 

Mr. C., FENWICK, M.P., writes:—‘*I have derived great benefit from the use 
of Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles, and consider them of great service to those who have 
much public speaking. You are at liberty to use my testimony in any way you may 
deem prudent.” 


PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES 


Are sold only in boxes bearing registered name and trade mark. 
Obtainable from leading Chemists and Stores at 1/- & 2/6. 


PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
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thoroughly 





SOLD BY 
ALL CHEMISTS 


FOR THE 
BRITISH 
BRAIN 


WORKER 


Digestive powers are feeble 
and the Nerves are Weak, when 
the Liver is Sluggish and the Spirits 
are Depressed, when the Blood is Im- 
poverished and the whole System is 
“ Run-Down,” 
take Guy’s Tonic. It will restore Health 
and Strength from the first dose, 
Appetite improves, Food is enjoyed, and, 
being thoroughly Digested and Assimilated, 
rapidly builds up the jaded Nerves and 
Tissues throughout the Body. 
of Brain-Fag and Nervous or Physi- 
cal Exhaustion, Guy’s Tonic is a 
true Restorative Tonic, not 
a stimulant, 



















you should 


The 












In cases 








are a disfigurement—a distressing complaint that attracts 

unpleasant attention. | am daily curing sufferers of 

same. | will cure you bya simple home treatment at an 

infinitesimal cost. || also have a machine for misshapen 

or ugly noses. Write me in confidence for particulars 
FREE. Enclose stamp to pay postage. 


Mr. T.G. Temple(Specialist), 8, Blenheim St,, Oxford St.,London,W. 
a i AS ALE SSSA SITS | 


PERMANENT CURE GUARANTEED 


Send 1d. Stamp (to cover 


age) for 
Free Booklet, containing full particulars 
of my 


ELECTROLYSIS HOME 
TREATMENT 
for the removal of superfluous hair. Suc- 


cess guaranteed. lll letters treated 
confidentially. 


MADAME TENSFELDT, 














4c, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 





2/2 INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 
Dr. HARLAN’S awe 
BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE 


For the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Body. 
“* No woman who owns one 
74 these wonderful little 
‘ups need have any fear of 
wrinkles or blackheads.” 
The simplicity of this 
scientific system of self- 
applied massage, and the 
speed with which it clears 
the complexion are almost 
beyond belief. A single 
soothing application of the > 
little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results, Blackheads in 
many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It pumps impurities 
out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, rounds out the cheeks, 
lumps the waste places in the body with 
pi cts directly on the circulation and feeds 
fresh, pure blood to the tissues, making the flesh firm and fair, 
and the skin soft and satiny. Dr. Harlan’s Beauty-Cup 
sent by mail in plain wrapper—with our Beauty Be 
address for 2/1 P.O. (abroad 2/6 M.O.). W. 













% ZAM 
5 \ 





testimonials, 


LABORATORY Co., 6-117, Exchange Bldgs., Southwark, London 
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A Xmas Gift 
That Will 
Make HER 
Think of 
YOU. 


Think about the question of Christmas giving! Chocolates—they 
are eaten and forgotten. A book—it is read and cast aside, 
Jewellery—it is worn until its novelty ceases to charm, Waterman’s 
Ideal is used, As-a pen it looks as nice as a gift of jewellery, but it is 
not worn only—it is used. Used daily it gives perfect service, and 
its practical assistance in the day’s work serves as a constant reminder. 








For Ladies it makes a handsome useful addition to the Chatelaine. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett writes: “I find that to give 
away a Waterman’s Ideal is to make a friend for life.” 


Prices—10/6, 15/=, 17/6, 21/=, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for presentation. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. Booklet post free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, London, E,.C, (New York: 173, Broadway.) 
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THE SUFFERING POOR. 


Str.—Distress among the Poor is so acute that I earnestly 
ask you for aid for THE SALVATION ARMY’S great 
Social Work on their behalf. Some 6000 are being 
sheltered nightly. Hundreds are found work daily. Soup 
and bread are distributed in the midnight hours to homeless 
wanderers in London. Additional workshops for the unem- 
ployed have been. established. Our Social Work for men, 
women, and children, for the characterless and the outcast, is 
the largest and oldest organised effort of its kind in the 
country, and greatly needs help. £10,000 is required before 
Christmas Day. Gifts may be made to any specific section or 
home, if desired. Can you please send us something to keep 
the work going? Please address cheques, crossed Bank of 
England (. Law Courts Branch), to meat 101, QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET; E.C, Balance Sheets and Reports upon application. 









































(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping=Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqual- 
ified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once. 

2 Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS. 

Send Postal for Descrip 

tive Bookict, 

Cresolene Antiseptic 

Throat Tablets for 

the irritated throat, of 

your chemist or from 
us. gd, in stamps, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 

LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Send 6 stamps and we will forward a sample 
supply of this rand Tobacco— you will find 

it delightful. Send to-day. 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, (2) Edinburgh. 


























Devon, writes :— 


know the great vencfit 





ECZEMA 


“ARMS AND FACE A MASS OF SORES.” CLARKE'S BLOOD 
MIXTURE EFFECTS A PERMANENT CURE. 


Sufferers from Eczema, Scrofula, Scurvy, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Sores, and Eruptions of all kinds, 
or any kindred complaints, should at once profit by 


Miss Beatrice Davey, of Mill Cottage, Luppitt, near Honiton, | in the paper, so I thought I would give it atrial. I took seven 

i bottles of it, and it has quite cured me. I should have written 
before, but I thought I would wait a little while and see if it was a 
permanent cure. I am glad to say it is. You can make what use 
you like of this letter. 


Sir,—It is with the atest of pleasure I am writing to let you 

Shave received from taking ‘* Clarke's Blood 
Mixture.” I was suffering from Eczema for six months, and my 
arms and face were nothing but a mass of sores. I went to three 
doctors, but they did me no good, Then I saw your advertisement 


THE RE ASON Clarke’s Blood Mixture effects such wonderful cures is because 

it is the only medicine which thoroughly drives out all impurities 
from the blood. Remember “ For the blood is the life,” and SKin and Blood Diseases, such 
as Eczema, Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Ulcers, Boils, Pimples, Sores, and Eruptions of all 
Kinds, Blood Poison, Glandular Swellings, Rheumatism, Gout, Gc., can only be permanently 
cured by purifying the blood. Clarke’s Blood Mixture, which has stood the test of 40 years, 
is toeday in greater demand than ever, and the proprietors, with confidence, solicit sufferers 

to give it a trial to test its vai 
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@ experience of Miss B. Davey. 









Yours gratefully, 
(Signed) BEATRICE DAVEY, 





CLARKE’'S BLOOD MIXTUR 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Pleasant to the taste and guaranteed free from anything injurious 
to the most delicate constitution of either sex from infancy to old 
age. Of all Chemists and Stores, 2s, 9d. per bottle, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, 11s., or post free on receipt of 


price direct from the proprietors. Refuse substitutes. 





SUFFERERS who are doubtful about their case should write 


to us to day, fuily describing their illness, We shall be pleased to 
give them, in confidence, the best advice free of charge. We will 
eeraed copies of many additional testimonials. Address: THE 


ETARY, as below. 


Proprietors: THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN. 




















The PRESS ART SCHOOL Vo 

gives thorough instruction by POST 

in all branches of Magazine and 
Newspaper illustration. 


Pupils’ Drawings Placed. 
Send Stamp for Illust. Prospectus. 
Bec., 128, Drakefell Road, New Cross, London. 


THE 


PRESS. 














The Autotype Company 


LONDON. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS 


AND 


NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their 
artistic character renders them especially appropriate for 
decorative purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate 
cost brings them within the reach of most lovers of art. 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are 
given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds 
of Miniature Photographs and Tint 
Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 





For convenience of reference, the publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ names, 


POST FREE ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


treAutotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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CONSUMPTION 
—«e BOOK —< 


Consumption is admittedly the most deadly of all those 
diseases with which mankind is afflicted. In the United Kingdom 
alone, it is responsible each year for 60,000 deaths, while in every 
country it demands an annual total of lives proportionately heavy. 


For centuries past the leading physicians and scientists of each suc- 
ceeding generation have devoted their lives and fortunes to the search 
for a specific or method of treatment which would cure the deadly 
Consumption. Each decade discoveries of more or less importance 
have been made, until at last a positive cure for Consumption and 
allied throat and lung troubles has been found. A treatment of 
remarkable efficacy has been discovered and exhaustive tesis have 
demonstrated its wonderful curative powers beyond dispute. It has cured 
far-advanced and seemingly hopeless cases of Consumption, while aggravated cases 
of Asthma, Bronchitis, and Catarrh, have been treated with perfect success. 

In order that every sufferer from Consumption and all allied complaints may have an oppor- 
tunity of investigating this new treatment and testing its merits, a valuable treatise fully 
describing this remarkable discovery, and a generous free trial of the cure itself, will be sent 

to those who write the Derk P. Yonkerman Co., Ltd., Dept. 11, 6, Bouverie St., London, E.C. 
No money or stamps required. If you have Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, or any allied throat 


or lung trouble, send for the free book and trial treatment at once. It costs nothing to investigate a treatment 
which offers a quick and permanent recovery to every Consumptive. 








EVERYBODY SMOKES “EVERYBODY SMOKES” SERIES, NO. 20. 


PLAYER'S " MATCHLESS MERIT.” 
"NAVY" 
MIXTURE 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 54. peroz. MEDIUM, 4%4. per oz. 


The Traveller 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, 
will forward Testing Samples 
post free to applicants men- 

one. tioning this paper. 
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Three Good Things—Try them! 
BRILL’S SEA SALT 


A Sea Bath at Home. 


DR. NICHOLS’ SOAP 


For the Toilet, Bath, Nursery, or Sick Room. 


DR. NICHOLS’ “FOOD OF HEALTH” 


Nutritious and Delicious. For Children or Adults. 








Of all Chemists. 
Wholesale Agents for the Nichols-Brill Co., Ltd. : 
Messrs. MAY, ROBERTS 6G CO., 9-11, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 








HA New Guide to a Delightful Gouring Region 


Demy 8vo, Picture Wrapper. Price 6d.; post free, 8d. 


The PICTURESQUE PYRENEES 


An Illustrated Guide to the Pyrenees, and the resorts of South 
Western France: Biarritz, Bordeaux, San Sebastian, Hendaye, 
Salies-de-Bearn, etc., etc. Full of Pictures, and graphically 
written by the Special Correspondent of the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” 


PALL MALL PRESS, Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 














02 RMR || 
BRADFORDS’ 

WASHING, WRINGING 

and Mangling Machines. 


° Simplest and Best” 















Leading Physicians and Nurses 
endorse the use of Southalls’ Towels, the greatest 
invention of the age for women’s comfort. Sold by 
all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters and Chemists, in silver 
packets containing 1 dozen at 6d., also mz manufactured 
under their improved Patents, 1/-) 1/6 & 


A Sample Packet containing 6 aaa in the four 
standard sizes post free for 6 stamps from the 
Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 

Southalls’ Compressed Towels— 


tiny silver pene only 24 in. long, 
Size A., 1d.; B, 144d. ; 3 C, 2d. 


These celebrated Machines save 
time money and labour. 
Do not injure the linen, 
Will wash ali kinds of articles. 
Montn’s Free TRIAL. 
Ulustrated Catalogue (64) Free. 
LIBERAL TERMS CASH. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 
to 142, High Holborn, LONDO 
destinies 190, ald Street, LIVERPOOL. 
Victoria Avenue, MANCH 
anes ’ Crescent Iron Works, SALFORD. 
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Cc Relief i iS given nd 











Soothing, 
healing and antiseptic. 

It allays irritation, and at the same n 
time stimulates a healthy action of "3 
the skin, assisting nature to effect a ‘ 

rapid cure. 

For skin ailments and mishaps gene- 
2 rally, such as cuts, burns, scratches, 
# its antiseptic and healing virtues 
have established a high reputation. 





Cecilian 
Player Pianos 


THE CECILIAN PIANO PLAYER from the moment 
of its first introduction has been recognised Ly all 
music-lovers as the most artistic instrument of its class. 
It can now be obtained incorporated with many of 
the best makes of English, American, and Continental 
Pianos. These Combined Player Bianos attain the 
supreme height of perfection, and must be seen and 
heard to be fully appreciated. Our Specialities are: 


SOHMER CECILIAN PIANO 
CHAPPELL CECILIAN PIANO 
FARRAND CECILIAN PIANO 


AND 
CECILIAN PIANO STYLE G 


The best Player Piano is the one which ensures 
the most artistic musical result while demanding the 
least expenditure of effort and skill. ‘T his the CECILIAN 
Prayer Piano certainly does, Its touch is absolutely 
non-mechanical and elastic, and its operation perfectly 
easy. It has no complicated levers to puzzle, and yet 
retains the utmost scope for individual expression. 








134d. in jar or tin at Chemists and Stores, test 
or post free on receipt of value from te 
F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 


oS 















HAVE YOU EXPERIENCED THE FASCINATION 
OF A MODEL RAILWAY ? 


The amusement and instruction afforded by a 
miniature train as it rushes along the rails, over 
bridges, by signals, through lilliputian tunnels, is 
endless, and nobody, from youth to age, is insensible 
to the charm of a working model, 










@ If you will give us the opportunity we will prove to 
your satisfaction that the musical performance of the 
Cecitian Prano surpasses all others, and equals in 
every respect the refined work of the most finished 
human pianist. 


Don: purchase a Player Piano without having fully 
investigated the merits of the above instruments. Our 
prices are low, consistent with the BEST quality. 
Liberal disc count for Cash, or easy Monthly Payments 
can be arranged. If unable to call, send to- -day jor 
Catalogues and full particulars. 

Sole British Agents for the Popular Price 

American Pianos by R. S. Howard & Co., 

New York. The first American Pianos 

to be introduced into Britain that are 

English in Tone—English in Design—and 

English ia price, 


The Farrand Co. 


Cecilian Hall, 44 Great Marl- 
borough Street, London, W. 


Full particulars of all kinds of model steam, electric, 
and clockwork locomotives, coaches, waggons, rails, 
points, signals, stations, in fact, everything appertain- 
ing to the equipment of a model railway system, will 
be found in our new catalogue, section AC, profusely 
illustrated, post free, 6d. 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., 
ntti 
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Surgical Aid Society. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL, 





Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY THE_KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Can be instantly raised, lowered, LEG INSTRUMENTS, SPINAL SUPPORTS, 
volved, or tilted either way, Extends TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL 


\ bed, h h * a 
f ove be Table for poll ng My B. LIMBS, ETC.,* and every other description of 


meals in bed with ease and com- MECHANICAL SUPPORT, to the Poor. 
fort. Change of position is effected 4 


simply by pressing the patent push 
button, ab. thd-top of sandasd. 3 More than 570,000 Ausiianece 
cannot swing round or overbalance. supplied 


Forms a Reading Stand, Writing Table, 
Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music OVER 480 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED 


































Stand, Easel, Card Table, etc. EVERY WEEK. 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Sta- ores 
Gren Betta. CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY 








~ e SOLICITED 











‘ PRICES “ Annual Subscription of i £0 10 6 
No. 1.—Enamel- led Metal Parts with Polighé d Life Subscription of oe és 6 & 0 
no: a. Pr ones ‘ with Adjustable % Side ‘Tray an 50 Entitles to Two Recommendations = Anaum.,* 

utoma- tic Bookholders fas clwetsated/ £112 6 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but bat Nia finish . £2 20 7 Bankers: ; 
No. &.—Completo as No. 2 but Nickel-plated and a.ee Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Lit., 54, jeoviberd Street. 
De t. 171, New Bond S « 
J. FOOT & SON (2 ent. » New Bonds a, RICHARD C. TRESi. Scemetery., 






































HOTE 


FAMOUS THE 


CECIL 


WORLD OVER. 


TARIFF :— The 
BEDROOMS— am RENDEZVOUS of 
Double, from 9/- per day. POTENTATES 


Bedroom, Bath & Sitting- 
room, from 25/- per day. 
No charge for Light 
or Attendance. 


and Magnates 
from all parts 


IN RESTAURANT— of the World. 
Dejeuner, 5/-. 
Diner, 7/6 and 10/6 
Pig coy UNEQUALLED 
IN TABLE D’HOTE aN ALL THAT: 
ROOM— MAKES HOTEL 
Breakfast, 2/6, 3/-, 3/6. LIFE ATTRAC- 


Lunch, 3/6. TIVE &6 RESTFUL 
Dinner, 5/-. 
Teteorarnic ADDRESS: Comprehensive Scale 


CECELIA, LONDON. 


LONDON 


of Charges. 





* DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 








(Within three minutes of Charing Cross). 
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| PERRI INGWIBAND) 
srss* PIANOS 


** Nothing is Better than the Best.” 


We have a Special Offer 
to make you. Some- 
thing for you to think 
about. 
Gives you the Best Piano. 
Gives you every advantage. 
Is the most economical. 
Is the easiest to you. 


You cannot do without the Best in the end. 


If you have NO PIANO 
If you have A PIANO 


OUR 
OFFER 


}wrITE To us. 


Our Advice will be worth MONEY to you, 
and will cost nothing. 


Cut this out and post, with your name and address, to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS (ihe Git), 
|_'8, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves, Beautifies, Restores it. Golden 
colour for fair hair. 3/6, 7/=, 10/6. Of 
Stores, Chemists, and RowLaANnp’s, 67, Hatton 
Garden, London. 



























DON’T BUY 





DEAR COAL 











Because an Oil Stove will save one 
half the cost and give you greater 
warmth, 


Don’t let your dealer foist foreign makes 
on. you, but send a postcard for our 
Catalogue, all about Oil Stoves, showing 
50 different patterns, and we will send 
the address of nearest Agent— 


RIPPINGILLE’S 
ALBION LAMP CO. LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, 


























CURE THE WORST COUGH 





atine 


£100 Limerick 


Send your last line, together with either 6d. or 
Coupons from 2/6 worth of OATINE Preparations 
(for sale by all Chemists), and we will send 
= ad. containing samples of eight of our 






A dear little damsel called Clare, 
Whose face is most charmingly fi 
Says the use of OA 
Keeps the skin soft aad a 


The £100 is a free as the samples alone cost 6d. top. 
awards will be ee he such earlier Pislees tes 08 166 
— have been received, 3 “io me net “olay in in sending vese Hoes. 














allays after 
The OATINE €0., i, Denman Street, London, S.E. 
b 
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imy “<| BRAND'S | 
Food g S § E N C f 
: for Infants, 
Invalids, OF 5 F + F 
and the Aged. & 


The particular and important F OR | NVALID Ss. 


feature of Benger’s Food is 






















that it can be prepared to Prepared from Finest Meat, 

suit any degree of digestive 

power, according to the 

directions on each tin. THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
In this way it wins back IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





health and strength. 


Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
The “Lancet” describes it as cnn t 


ae Benger’s admirable preparation.” BR A be D & C 0. : LT D., 


— yj MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


a 4 
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A New “Pall Mall’? Handbook. 


The HOUSES of PARLIAMENT 


AND THE 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 








Visitors to the Houses of Parliament, and all who are interested in the magnificent pile known 
as the Palace of Westminster, will find this Handbook a simple and adequate guide to the House, 
and particularly those parts of it that are ordinarily shown to strangers. The main features are 
described in a detailed itinerary, which is supplemented by a brief History of the Heuses and their 
environs, as well as by a sketch of the daily routine of a Member of the House of Commons, 

The Illustrations are photographic, and many of them have been specially prepared for this 
publication. There is added a fine series of Portraits of Parliamentary Leaders, from Photographs 
by Mr. Reginald Haines, including the best Portrait of the Prime Minister ever taken, 


The book has been beautifully printed on 
art paper and makes a handsome souvenir. 


A PALL MALL MAGAZINE “EXTRA.” 
Of all Booksellers and the Bookstalls, and at the Houses of Parliameat. 


ONE SHILLING. | 


‘ 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, Newron Street, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. | 
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JU-VIS || 


You simply drop a 1d. tablet of Ju-Vis into a breakfast 
cup of boiling water to make a most wholesome, delicious 


BEEF TEA 


improved by valuable vegetable additions, 
Tablets sold in 1d,, 34d., and ro}d, sizes, 


Fluid Ju-Vis, 2-0z. bot., 64d. ; 4-0z., I1hd.; 8-02., 1/9 


A BREAKFAST CUP FOR A id. 


ART PHOTOS. 


Approval assortments of Photos and Stereos are sent without deposit by post for selection to 

responsible Buyers in any part of the world on their stating their profession or occupation. 
Paris Salon Pictures, Classical Undraped Figures, 
Statuary, Actresses, Views, Life Studies for Artists, 
———- Flowers, Clouds, Waves. ——_——_—__—- 

COLLECTIONS FROM NOTED GALLERIES. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Photos and List of our noted Stereos 23d. post free, or with a 

Specimen quarto Is. post free. Foreign stamps up to 1s. accepted from residents 

abroad : British Postal Orders much preferred. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ 

‘ le (Established 1876), 

ethane.” Whistler Terrace, 109/7 Bedford Hill, High Street, Balham, London, $.W. 
AAAS TT EET 






















































Folio Size at 2%. 




























Placed first in recent Official Tests 
Domestic Fires carried out in Pe na 
Government Offices jointly by H.M, O 
‘of Worksand the Smoke Abatement Wee 
Installed at the following Public lnet 
tutions :— Wellington College, Berks; 
Luke's Fioopiat, Fitzroy Square, tons : 
Orford Isolation Hospital, Sevenoaks - 
Orsett Infirmary, Grays, etc., etc. 
Price £2 5 0 and upwards. 
Consumption of Fuel and production 
of Smoke each one-quarter less than the 
average of 36 competing grates. 


“The ‘Devon’ Grates are very successful, giving far more heat with very much less coal than the o!d grates.” 
Supplied In a Variety of Designs to suit any style 
of Building. Easily Fixed to Existing Mantelpleces. ABSOLUTELY SIMPLE. 
Highest Awards and Medals awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute at the 1906 (Bristol) and the 


1907 (South Kensington) Exhibitions. 
Medal awarded at the International Congress of School Hygiene, 1907. 


CANDY & COMPANY, LTD., 


87 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, w. 


A Full Report of the Government Trials, and a finely Illustrated Catalogue, will be sent on application. 
Liverpool Showroom e Chicago Buildings, Staaioy Street. 
spedeerarente e «= -« 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George’s Square. 









— = e se e « « Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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°™ PURE HEAT 


WITHOUT SMOKE OR SMELL. 
5 CLARK’S PATENT HYCIENIC H 


itr “CYPHON” CTOVES 


The heat generated by the “‘ Syphon” Stove 

fs Absolutely Pure. No Fumes or Smell can 

pass into the apartment. All products of 

combustion are rendered innocuous by auto- 

matic action within the stove, Pure Heated 
Air only being emitted. cs 


Supplied to His Majesty the King. j 










Of all ieoommeagam, Stores, Gas Co.’s, or of 
S. CLARK & CU., Makers, Compton vous 
, Gaakes Road, Highbury, London, N 


Bend posteard for descriptive bookies @ 
om cam _— @ 








MAND SEV ND SE WN 


TOUR B0OTS| 


WATERPROOF. 
For GENTLEMEN. 


No. 234. Black Calf. 
Price 35/- 





For LADIES, 


No. 231. Black Calf. 
Price 35/- 


No. 232. Willow Calf. | No. 235. Bordeaux Calf. 
Price 39/- Price 37/- 


Carriage Paid. Catalogue No. 38 Post Free. 


125, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 

















NOSES AND EARS: 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world, Improve ugly noses of all kinds, 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 

Send stamped oe for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My | d medicall 
approved Treatment absolutely rc red noses, 
3/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extr: 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Caps 
femedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful cases. 7/6 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

B. LEES RAY, 10£, Central Chambers, Liverpool. 





The correct way lowrite’ 


aa hem = babe 
pecs pears method of 
ome | tuition, Success as- 

ured. Remarkable results, 
Send stamp to-da — 

matory ore. 0. 

COLLEG 

Burnley se ovnded 1887). 





100 Different Stamps 


To responsible collectors, Ps me 
1d. for nt pos » OF, 


if p 
FREE: 40 ANZIBAR oy 1) 
P. 


In nither case mention Gift No. 
‘ackets.—150 differe , 18. ; 300, 

1s. 6d. ; 300, 2s. 6d.; 500, 48. ; 1,000, 

13s. 6d. ; 1,500, 35s. ; postage extra. 
164 Strand, W.C. 

















is the best carpet cleaner in the world. 
It removes ink, grease and all dirt 
from earpets and woollen fabrics. A 
damp cloth—a little Chivers’ Soap—a 

carpet like new without taking it up. 
Sample ball sent post free 8d. stamps. 


F- CHIVERS @ Co, soap works BATH ¢ 





Shorthand. 


1. Saving a Year's Study. 

2. Making Accuracy Certain. 

3- Produc ne the Highest £ > ed. 

AT IS THE 

SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SYSTEM. 
Send for Free Ilustrated Booklet. 

Sloan-Duployan Shorthand 

College, Ramsgate. 











Sufferers 


Instant relief in Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, and 

Whoo: Fe Go h hy the use of POTTER’S A’ sTHMA 
in 1/- SOLD STRET WHORE. 

For res SAMPLE send pogicerd te 
TER KE, Artillery Lane, 

Loadon, E. Mention paper. 


Instant relief 














é 
Tue Subscription Rates of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
are 10/- per annum, at home or 


abroad, including postage. 


PALL MALL MACAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, 
Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 
ed 
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Write for “< 
“Chair Comfort,” 
Ne 21. , 









“THE MARLBOROUGH.” 
Can be changed in a moment by the occupant into a delightfully 
restful chair, couch, or lounge. The seat, back, leg-rest, and “THE LIBRARY.” , 


head-rest Il independently adjustabl i i : sti 
‘~ yo ant. An ideal chair f es he ae paca oethcr vadigests varetey aces Pete cy 
pant. e e-SOE TORt ARG CONBIOE any inclination from upright to flat, or vice versa. 


J - FOOT & SON, Front Table can be used either flat or inclined, and when 
Potentees and Manufacturers (Dept. C. 21) not in use is concealed under the seat. The Side Tables 


telescope into enclosed compartments. A Leg Rett is also 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. fitted when desired. 

































[ : MOTHER AND CHILD. ety. 6 months of age. Fed fom tirch on che Auenburys Fooos. 


If unable to feed your child, the proper substitute fe a food that corresponds in all 
respects with human milk. The “ Allenburys”’ Milk Foods are so prepared as to 
remove the difference between cow’s' milK and human milk, and are most easy of 
digestion. They are alike suitable for the delicate and robust, and when used as 
directed, form the best means of rearing a child by hand." The No. 1 Milk Food may be 
given yr sungd with the natural food without fear of causing digestive disturbance.’ 


»Allenburys Foods 


A Pamphlet on Infant Tg and Management ive 
\ ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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( There is nothing better than 
“LA BRILLANTINE” 


METALLIC POWDER. 
As used by the Army, 
the London Fire Brigade, 
Motorists, &c. 
Soldin Boxes, Gd. & 1s.each 
Proprietors— ' 
J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO. 


(P.M.) 74, Newman Street, 
ondon, W. 


Absolutely Refuse Imitations and Substitutes. 


For 
Polishing 
Metals 4 
especially 
Brass. 
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No form of bathing that accomplishes such perfect 
cleanliness as the combined Hot Air and Vapour Bath. 
It not only cleanses the outer surface, but opens 
the pores and eliminates impure matters from 
the system, and stimulates a healthful flow of—life’s 
principle—the blood, clears the skin, recuperates the 

ody, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, and creatcs 
that delightful feeling of invigorated health and 
strength. Physicians recommend it for the prevention 
and cure of Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver troubles, Skin Diseases, &c. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES says “FOOT’S” IS 


THE BEST CABINET. 


It possesses every desirable feature of efficiency, and 
has several exclusive advantages, including Improved 
Outside Heat and Vapour Generator, Adjustable Seat, 
and Heat Regulator, the Bather is not fastened to the 
Cabinet, Exit is Easy and Immediate, No Assistant 
required, 

It can be used in any room, and folds into a small 
compact space, 

Prices from 36s. 
Our “‘ Bath Book,” No. 21, contains much interesting information not 
generally known about Thermal Bathing, Sent Free on request, 


J. FOOT & SON, 


DEPT. B. 21. 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 































GRAND PRIZES: 
ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


‘PARIS, 1889 & 1900, 











THE FAMOUS 


‘Mab’ 


Dwarf 


Razor 





world is confirmed 


Do not accept 





Mark, “The 
you will be disappointed. 


Black handle... 2/6 
Ivory ” - 3/6 


The “ MAB” 
SAFETY RAZOR 


with extra blade. 
Price 3,6. 


‘*MAB’’ CO., 
Newhall Creat, 








The description given of the 
little ‘‘ Mab” as the finest 
shaving implement in the 
in 
thousands of testimonials. 
any not 
bearing the registered Trade 
Mab,” or 


The “Mab” blades used in this 
razor are absolutely perfect. 


RMINGHAY., 








REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT”’ in 25 Varictics. 































In Four Varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAAI, 
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Over One Millio. 
to-day an ay te 


CLEMA 


. SAFETY | ZZ 
\') RAZOR} 
















RUREKAY! 


A Razor that is 
always Keen, needs 
no Stropping, and 
costs but a fraction 
of the price of 
other makes. 

HE *“*Clemak”’ is the safest and cheapest Safety 

Razor ever —- Everybody becomes an 

expert barber with the first shave—it’s impossible to 
cut the face. It will shave any growth of beard with 
pleasurable ease. Everything a Razor should 


do, this Razor does. It shaves quickly and clean, 
and leaves the skin soft and smooth. 


SAFETY RAZOR, 7 eaves, 5'- 9 


**Clemak’’ Blades are ground and tempered by a J. process, and are guaranteed to the 
limit—they are the keenest, finest tempered, and easiest —s of all razor blades. ‘They can be 
STROPPED like the ordinary razor, and w'll last for years. NEW BLADES, 2/6 per packet of six. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Money willingly returned if not approved. 
Sanee See and 9 ates te Datta | Clemak Blades (to fit any Safety frame), 
Glemak Razor and 12 Blades in case de luxe 7/6 2/6 per packet of six, 


CLEMAKS MAKE AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 


Send Postal Order and receive your Case Post Free from 


LEMAK RAZOR CO., * "3°" 
»h™N OR CO “MN 


, On Sale at all up-to-date Ironmongers, 
Cutlers, and Hairdressers, 


NEVER A cneat pnt, semruee” J. NEW BLADES 
DULL BLADE FOR OLD 
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Editorial Announcement 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


A NEW NOVEL BY H. G. WELLS 


It is safe to say that no work of fiction can be sure of commanding 
a popular audience nowadays unless it combines imagination with human 
emotions, and links the present with the past. If it faces the problems 
of the future, so much the better. The new serial which commences 
with our January number does all this, and more. It presents us with 
a dramatic picture of war in evolution, science on its mettle, and the 
nations wrapped in conflict under conditions of a new and startling character. 

Mr. H. G. WELLS has long since shown that there is no writer, 
living or dead, with such a power of bringing home to the public mind, 
and in a palatable form, the latest wonders and achievements of science. 
He has unfolded the mysteries of life on Mars, familiarised us with the 
environment of the Moon, and made us realise the enormous indebted- 
ness of our descendants to electricity and other subtle forces. In 


“THE WAR IN THE AIR” 


he has set himself to show, in the most vivid way, how far civil and 
international conflict are likely to be revolutionised by the new discoveries 
in aeronautics. He has taken for his hero, not an ideal inventor with 
superhuman powers of anticipation and success, but an everyday suburban 
Londoner. Mr. Bert Smallways, to quote the author's own description, 
was “ the sort of pert, limited soul that the old civilisation of the early 
twentieth century produced by the million in every country of the world. 
Now by a curicus accident. he found himself lifted out of his marvellous 
modern world for a time, out of all the rush and confused appeals of it, 
and floating like a thing dead and disembodied between sea and sky.” 

But this plain personage has some knowledge of the newer phases 
of mechanics, and under his restless and experimenting fingers the great 
golden-brown unwieldy monster is brought to obedience and safety. 
A strange sense of security grows upon this kidnapped man, and we 
follow his adventures through the clouds until a whimsical fate plunges 
him into more serious events. He becomes a fighting unit in a war 
which involves Great Britain, Germany, America, and Japan, and uses 
up all the new inventions of flight and battle. So that this civilian, 
who had looked forward to an uneventful life, becomes ‘‘a sad, 
blackened Promethean figure, cursed by the gift of fire.” By the time 
he returns to his home, the world has been swept by new elements of 
destruction, and the face of England has been transformed. The things 
that remain, however, are the airships, and these are the main factors in 
a story of the highest imagination and the most absorbing interest. 

The story will be illustrated by Mr. A. C. MICHAEL, with the 
assistance of the author, and with an entire realisation of the scientific 
limits and possibilities of aerial warfare. The first instalment will appear 
in January. 
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POINT ONE, This Book has been most favourably reviewed Pe 
by upwards of 150 of the leading journals of the ome 
country, for example :— bee! 


“ Deals exhaustively with almost every phase of business life.”""—Glasgow News. 
“ Practical, well-informed, and cleverly written.’’--The Scotsman. 
breeziest commercial publications of the present day; really smartly written, 
betokening the practical man.”—Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 
encyclopedia on business matters.””—Jilustrated Mail. 
ensure success, succinctly written, scarcely fails to be of service—excellent survey.” — 
Leeds & Yorkshire Mercury. ‘ Full of well considered information.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“ A smart up-to-date volume, mass of information imparted, interesting and vivacious } 
style rendering perusal positive pleasure.”—Western Daily Press. ‘ Full of good . 
advice. One thousand and one ¢atters with which the business man should be 
“Hints and suggestions as to what to avoid are 
always useful, and this book contains a multitude.’—The Bazaar Exchange and 
Mart. ‘Most admirable compendium of essential know’ edge for all business men.” 
‘‘Comprehensive, vigorously written, largely useful both as guide 


familiar.”’—Liverpool Courier. 


—Daily Mail. 
and stimulus.”—Educational Times. 
toavoid; Essentials ably outlined.”—City Press. 


points, Volume will serve good purpose.'’—Literary World. ‘Very shrewd and 
helpful advice.” —TIllustrvated Mail. “In addition to useful work in place of business, 
we believe it would make a useful text book for commercial classes. He would find 
it a valuable asset.”—Western Morning News. 
much inte!ligence, sound common sense and vivacity, combines the fact of being 
strictly ‘blue’ with an entertaining quality, which makes it perfectly readable by 


unbusinesslike minds.’’"—Tutler. 
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wiassist you to make money. 
Purchasers are delighted with the contents, and 


POINT TWO. : 
many hundreds of letters of congratulation have 


been received by the publishers, for example :— 

‘“‘T cannot understand how you can publish such a mine of valuable information 
at the price. I am telling all my Business friends about it.’—]. M. McKILLop, 
Sligo. 

“I think that it should be on every business man’s bookshelf.”—P, Bisxop, 
Plymouth, 

“I don’t know how to compliment you on the Editorship of your Business 
Blue Book, and am recommending it to all my friends and clients.” ——A. BRANDRETH, 
Ch’'swick. 

“It is a Business Book of great value toany business man.”—W. E, Boswe tt, 
Wigan. 

“It is a most remarkable work. 

a copy.”—T. J. Hottanp, Edinboro’. 

“T have to thank you for valuable book. 
than I expected.”—W. C. Hunter, Whitehall. 

‘* Very valuable, so very sensible and business like, yet with pleasant literary 
finish."—H, H. Warren, Glasgow. 

‘t Should be in hands of every business man.”—J. Gig, Kings Lynn. 

‘‘ Must say it supplies a long felt need amongst tradespeople.”—W. F. Lewis, 
Oswestry. 

“ Received Business Blue Book, and look upon it as a valuable and useful 
work,” —M. ALFRED, Birminghare. : 

“Contains interesting facts 
Manchester. 
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Editorial Notice 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Some Other Features for the New Year 


In ths January Number will also begin the first instalment of a SHORT NOVEL 
by that brilliant writer Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD, entitled: 


A DUEL 


in which he tells the most exciting story of a lifelong feud between two of Napoleon's officers. 


A series of drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT will accompany the story. 








In the Spring will commence a NEW SERIES OF STORIES, each complete in itself, 
entitled ; 


THE PAGEANT OF ENGLAND 
By H. C. BAILEY 


whose vivid stories in the Pall Mall Magazine have found such wide 
popularity. 
Other lands have a longer story; other lands have been the scenes of gaudier life and 
crueller fights; but in ““ The Pageant of England” mingle the life of all the nations and all 
the great causes for which men have cared to die. With these stories the author has 
sought to give the clash and glamour of the splendid moments in English story, to show the 
makers of England and their faith and their foes. We have the great Caius Julius forcing nis 
way through the jungle of the Home Counties to bring the Roman order to a strange land. 
We see Alfred stand as the rampart of Christendom against the Dane and hurl back the 
conquest of the heathen. William of Normandy comes to fire the island realm with the quick 
progress of the larger world. The people rise against the last, worst, greatest Angevin. Barons 
of feudalism wear out their strength. The new world spirit rises against the old Church: a new 
faith in freedom against the King: till we hear the first stir of forces that will govern the 
England yet to be. Each story stands by itself ; each gives one full scene of the pageant ; but 
all are linked together for one effect. 


Amongst the contributors to the pages of the Magazine during the year 1908 
are the following: 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR MARIE VAN VORST 
MAARTEN MAARTENS SIR F. C. BURNAND 

H. RIDER HAGGARD NORREYS CONNELL 

MARY E. WILKINS WALTER EMANUEL 

FORD MADOX HUEFFER DOROTHEA DEAKIN 

H. A. VACHELL G. B. LANCASTER 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS HAROLD SPENDER 

SIR W. P. TRELOAR, Bart. HOWARD ASHTON 


AND MANY OTHERS 





Publishing Offices: Newton Street, Holborn. 


[The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.| 
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Editorial Notice 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Other Features for 1968 
A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER 


Those who are fond of the wilder. adventures will read with keen interest some exciting 
stories of the famous “Bully Hayes,” from the pen of the well-known Australian writer 


ALBERT DORRINGTON 


THE SIBYL OF VENICE 


Vivid stories of Venetian life by RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA 


THE DIARY OF A COLLECTOR 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
CURIO HUNTER OF MODEST MEANS 


A series of papers, profusely illustrated, and written by EGAN MEW 











The. high reputation of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE for 
exquisite reproductions will be more than fully maintained; many of the most 
popular artists of the day will contribute illustrations, including such well- 
known names as 


HUGH THOMSON A. C. BALL 

HEDLEY FITTON A. J. BALLIOL SALMON 
WILLIAM HYDE LEWIS BAUMER 

W. RUSSELL FLINT A. WALLIS MILLS 

A. C. MICHAEL CARTON MOORE-PARK 
CYRUS CUNEO 5S. B. DE LA BERE 
CLAUDE SHEPPERSON HERBERT COLE | 

L. RAVEN-HILL S. H. VEDDER 

G. D. ARMOUR SYDNEY ADAMSON 

A. S. HARTRICK And many others 





Publishing Offices: Netwton Street, Holborn 


[Zhe rights of translatio.r and reproduction are reserved.) 
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BIRO’S Custard with any kind of truit 1s most popular at every Christmas party. 
BIRD’S Custard Powder—The unfailing resource of every successful Hostess 
when catering for large or small parties. 

NO RISK! NO TROUBLE 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


Angelus Piano 


PIANO & PLAYER COMBINED 


As purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 


THE MELODANT, 


The wonderful new Expression Device. 

The MELODANT makes the melody or “air” predominate over the accom- 
paniment, and each note in the central or inspired part of the composition is 
given its proper value ¢ven when such note or notes occur in the midst of a full 
chord. ‘This is accomplished by extra marginal perforations in the specially 
prepared Melodant music-rolls, which act upon the internal working of the 
Angelus. The Original Invention, imitated but never equalled, the Angelus 
Pneumatic Piano-Player has been continuously developed by its originators. 
It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, that their accomplishment should now be 
crowned by the creation of the MELODANT. 


THE PHRASING LEVER 
Gives Freedom and Individuality to the Performer. 
“The Heart of the Angelus,” as it has been well called, puts life and 
vitality into the music the ANGELUS plays, reflecting the » etter depths 


of artistic feeling or the lightest passing fancy of the player, making the 
ANGELUS human under his touch. 


Tempo & Melody are supreme in Musical Interpretation. é 
To see and hear the ANGELUS Melodant is to realize its infinite superiority. The 
ANGELUS BRINSM EAD PIANO Unique combination of Two World-renowned Instruments. The established 
? . * reputation and high standard of the ANGELUS Player and BRINSMEAD 
Piano cnsure pre-eminent artistic qualities of tone, expression, and the perfection of touch, and repetition, also the maximum of reliability 
and durability. The ANGELUS is also embodied in Pianos by several other eminent makers, THE 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAY ER (in cabinet form) will play any Piano, and can be removed from the Piano in a moment. It 


a is beautiful in design and appearance, and contains all the exclusive features of the 
ANGELUS. The ANGELUS gives you the means of playing your own Piano perfectly, placing youon a level with the'greatest Pianist. 
You are invited to call or write Jor Illustrated Catalogue No. %. 


Dept GB Angelus Hall, 
Regent House,23 Regent St.Landon,W 


OVALTINE 


(Phosphorised Cocoa, Fresh Eggs, Milk, and Wander’s Fine Extract of Malt), ' 
A DIGESTIVE APD NERVINE TONIC OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


VERY PALATABLE. 


Extremely nourishing and acceptable to the most delicate stomach. Invaluable in Exhaustion, 
Faulty D —— Malnutrition, Brain Fag, Over Study, Neurasthenia, Convalescence, &c. 
Suits allages. The best substitute for tea, coffee, &c., in uric acid troubles, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 





















9-oz. tins at 1/9 and 18-oz. tins at 3/-. From all Stores, Chemists, &c., or direct from— 


A. WANDER, Ph.D., Manufacturing Chemist, 


1 & 3, LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Free Sample on application. 



























REMARKABLE discovery that will interest every woman with 
superfluous hair. Perfectly safe treatment that permanently 
destroys the roots, fully described, FREE TO ALL. 


Hairy women n-od no tonger despair. Out of the mass of failures has come a genuine success. Their unsightly 
blemish can be sothoroughly destroyed that they themselves will wonder ifthey ever really had disfiguring hair. The 
Capillus Mfg. Company are in sole possession of a marvellous home method that removes superfluous hair 
for ever. It goes to the very root of the hair, and destroys its life, so that it will never grow again. The Company 
want it understood that this method is different entirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics sold that 
only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method removes the hair for all time, and is simple 
and harmless. It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will per- 
manently remove superfluous hair without pain. 

By sending your name and address, and enclosing stamp to pay postage, to the Capillus Manufacturing 
Co., 273, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, w.. you will receive a full description of this 
simple and remarkable method, which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a very slight expense 

The description is posted to you free in a perfectly plain and sealed envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. 
You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely superfluous hair can be p ly and painlessly d, and it¢ wrill 
pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so. 

















COVER IN COLOURS 


SANTA CLAUS. . After a Drawing by ation hntliaes A.R.W.S. 


THE LEGEND OF SANTA CLAUS , 
Illustrated by the Author. 


THE INVITATION TO THE VALSE: A Stupy 


Illustrated by A. J. Balliol Salmon. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CHRISTMAS: A Caro. 


From a special Drawing. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER: A Comepy IN OnE Act 


Illustrated by A, Wallis Mills. 
*NEATH A MISTLETOE BOUGH : 


Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 
“PARSON”: A Story. 
Illustrated by Sydney Adamson 
CHRIST’S EVE: A PoE 
A PAGEANT OF PANTOMIMES 
Lllustrated by the Author 
AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. 
After a Drawing by Hugh Thomson, R./. 
‘“‘CHRISTMAS HOUSE” 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE.—Dec. 1907 


Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 


A PoEM ‘ 
THE SIBYL OF VENICE: A RoMANCcE OF THE KNAVE OF Senile 






PAGE 


S. Baghot de la Bere 
Frontispiece in Colours 
Dion Clayton Calthrop 641 


Ethel Colburn Mayne 644 
William Hyde 654 

G. S. Street 657 
Arthur Upson 665 


Rachel Swete Macnamara 666 
Agnes and Egerton Castle 676 


Ilerbert Farjeon 681 
J. R. Monsell 682 


Coloured Plate, facing 689 
Il. J. Bull 689 


' THE ADVENTURES OF A SHIPWRECKED CREW. 
Illustrated by Simon Harmon Vedder from drawings supp.ied by the Crew 


THE BLACK PEARLS: A Story 
Illustrated ly W. Russell Flint 


THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN HISTORY 


Lillustrated from a special Photograph. 


‘ J Marjorie Bowen 710 


Kt. Hon. James Bryce 720 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS, THE QUEER OLD COBBLER, AND THE LITTLE 


YELLOW DOG 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


Hlustrated » Bévund Die, 


. ° - Alice Melville 726 


(ConTINUED ON Next Paaz.) 





‘“Treland’s Best Work. ¥ 


Our New Illustrated Christmas Booklet demonstrates in a handy way the economy of our direct methods of business, whereby 
purchasers save the profits and expenses of middlemen. We offer Christmas Parcels of the following articles :— 


Real Irish Lace. 


Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 

Hand Embroidered Bed and Table Linen. 
Irish Poplin and Poplin Scarves. 
Belleek Ware. (irish China.) 
Gonnemara Marble Jewellery. 

Irish Bog Oak Novelties. 

lrish Travelling Rugs, etc., etc. 


Our CHRISTMAS BARGAIN PARCELS are CLEARANCE BARGAINS that make money spent on Christmas presents go a long 
way. Both charming and practical presents. Write for booklet to-day. It will help you to solve the Christmas presents problem, 
ani save you money besides. Address Desk 33, THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 

















PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


‘“* SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Preeze.” 




















Lllustrated by Lewis Baumer. 
H. G. WELLS AND HIS WORK: 


: CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER—( Continued ). 
COUSIN JAMES COMES HOME: A Story 


A CHARACTER SKETCH . 


Dorothea Deakin 


- Harold Spender 


Illustrated with a Caricature by G. R. Halkett, and Photographs. 


THE MANOR-HOUSE PEW: A Poem. 
Illustrated by T. C. Dugdale 


THUNDERSTORM: A DIALoGuE 
Lllustrated by Fred Pegram. 
MADELINE ; 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
FRANKINCENSE AND GOLD: A Poem . 
THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES 
Lilustrated from Photographs. 
TO A VERY BAD COLD: A’ PoEM . 
THE KING’S CHRISTMAS: A POEM 
Lilustrated after Fra Angelico. 
THE VIGIL OF JOHN HESLOP : 
Lilustrated by A. H. Buckland. 
THE GOD OF CLAY. 
Illustrated by A. C. Ball. 
A BUSH CHRISTMAS: A Srory 
Lliustrated by Percy I’. S. Spence. 
WHY THE SCHOOL 


THE 


THE 


THE GHOST OF THE 
Illustrated by H. M. Paget. 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS: A PoEM 
HUMOUR AT. SCHOOL, AND somME 
THE CHASE OF THE FLIER: 

Lilustrated from a Photograph, 


A Story. 


OR, THE DEED IN THE WOOD: 
: CuRIOS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS , 


A STory 


XII. How HE PLOTTED AGAINST ENGLAND. 


EIGHT DID NOT WIN: 


THRUSH IN WINTER SUNSHINE: 
‘*RAGGED COT”: 


A PoEM ‘ ° ° he +ies 
A Story . é : . W. 


ENTERTAINING SPECIMENS OF IT, 


Somerville Gibney 


‘ - ; .» A.B. Marriott Watson 


' 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. Z. Nesbit 


Owen E. MacGillicuddy 


Egan Mew 


W. L. Collér 
teks Greenwell McChesney 


Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny 
H.C. Bailey 


M. E. Forrest 


AN EXPLANATION BY THE COXSWAIN. 
Walter Emanuel 
Thurlocke 


Smade 
HT, N. Peck 
Henry J. Barker 
Wilfrid L. Randell 


(ConTINUED ON Next Pace.) 
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Entirely Removes and Prevents all 
UGHNESS, REDNESS, 
IRRITATION, CHAPS, etc., and 


KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH & WHITE .°4". 


ee, Soothing & Refreshing after ; 
Cycling, Motoring, Golfing, g, Dancing, ete If “@ 
Bottles, 1/-, 1/9, and da! ie each, 
all Chemists and Stores. 
M. BEET HAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 
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Ask your Wine — = Sample - .* 























oor to H.M. the KING 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


CAMBRIC : 


Hem-stitched, 
per doz. 

Ladies’ - 2/9 

Gentlemen’ s 3/11 


Bordered, per doz. 
Children’s .. 1/3 
Ladies’... .. 2/6 
Gentlemen’s.. 3/6 





Direct from 
the Manu- 
facturers. 


SAMPLES AND 
Price Lists 
Post Frees. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 





“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame,”—7he Queen, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


BELFAST, 


RECENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 20/. UPWARDS IN UNITED — 


Collars, Gentlemen’ s four-fcd wen R 


IRISH seen: 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 


MATCHLESS Shirts, with aie fold Fronts and Cutts, and 
Bodies of fine Longcloth, 35/6 per4-doz. (to measure 2/- extra). 


wd SHIRTS. 


N.B.—All Letter Orders and Enquiries for Samples should be sent direct to 38 N., Donegall Place, Belfast. 


“ Exquisite quality ; most mode- 
rate in price,"—Myra's Fournal, 
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THE HAPPIEST 
SOLUTION OF THE 
“PRESENT” QUESTION 


whether the occasion be Christmas, the. New Year, 

a Birthday or a Wedding, is a Kodak. Photography 
with a Kodak is a pastime which appeals to all and one 
can be assured that a Kodak will please when another gift 
may, prove unsuitable. Dainty and attractive, Eodaks not only 
make pictures, they are pictures. In giving a Kodak or a 
Kodak Outfit the donor gives something useful and in- 
structive. Everything in Kodak Photography is of the 
utmost simplicity, ari can be mastered in  half-an-hour. 
You load in daylight, you develop in daylight, 
you print in daylight. Before making your choice of 

gifts consult the Kodak Book, free on application 


KODAK, LTD., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 
%, Bold St, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan St., GLASGOW IN DAY LIGHT a 


59, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 60, Cheapside, E.C., 115, Oxford 
Street, W., 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 40, Strand, 
London, W.C.; and all Dealers 


COMPLETE OUTFITS «nom 13° 
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Medical Opinion recognises this as the Best Cod-liver Oil produced. 

ea a 99 The beneficial action of 

P —— Oil depends 

argely on the easo 

The with which it can be 
assimilated. 


o The ‘‘Allenburys” Cod- 
liver Oil is made in our 
own factories by special 
and distinct processes, 


‘*It is a great boon to get such an oil.""—Practitioner. It ean ‘be borne and 


t hen ordinar 
**No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.""—Medical Press. oo _ ‘Oil i is cabana 


Of Chemists in 3,3 and 1 Pint Bottles in Cartons bearing the Trade Marks “Allenburys” and a Plough. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘‘ Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self ; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness,” —HENDERSON. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 
you Healthy, Hardy and Happy. 
sc 4s 5 
i ann what tas Ot to oeceae ee "TENNYSON. 
CAUTION Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the 
sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





THE VALUE IS IN THE BLADE. 


GENUINE STAR BLADES are hand-forged from finest Double- 
@efined Sheffield Silver Steel, fully hollow-ground and tempered by 
a SPECIAL PROCESS which gives them that peculiar magnetic 
quality that is the SECRET of their keen and lasting edge. 

A perfect Revelation of speed, comfort, and safety to all who try them, 

metal box, 6/6, 
In neat leather wallet, with ivorine handle, as illustrated, 7/6. 
fe Pierce ae 10/- to 100/-. Handsome and useful CHRIST. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue of your Cutler or Silversmith. 


MARKT & Co. (Dept. P), 6, City Road, London, E.C, 














DON’T FORGET THE 
8S,000 


ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN 


STSTT-NOTAING: 
TO-YOU-ALLYE:THAT-PASS-BY * ||| 








NARDO’S HOME 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


we» Cheques and Money Orders, payable to “ Dr. Barnardo's Ilomes,” 
crossed same way, and remitted to the Hon. Director, William Baker, Esq. 
M.A., LL.B. 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 

















THE CITY MISSIONARY. 


et is a friend in the Homes of the People, 
Felipe where he expounds the Holy Scriptures ; 
whilst 117 Special Missionaries 
i] are appointed to Cabmen, 

} Coalies, Omnibusmen, Canal 
Boatmen, Navvies, 

H Gasworkers, 
Railwaymen, 





men, Drovers, 
etc., including 
to the Land- 
Barmen, and cus- 
tomers in over 8,000 Public- 
houses, and 18 who visit solely 
among the Welsh, Jews, and Foreigners 
in London, 


Some of the Results of the Society’s work during 
1906-1907 :—Induced to attend Public Worship, 4,906. 
New Communicants, 1,575. 
Restored to Church Communion, 562. 
Drunkards reclaimed, 1,466. 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


Treasurer—F, A, Bevan, Esq. Bankers—Barciay & Co., Lrp. 
Secretaries—Rev. T. S. Hutcutnson, M.A.; Rev. Martin Anstey, M.A., B.D. 


Offces—3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 














Dainty and Attractive at all hours of the day. 
HUNTLEY & PALMERS 
BREAKFAST BISCUITS 


should always be near at hand. Light, nutritious, inexpensive. 
Far daintier than bread or toast. Huntley and Palmers “Breakfast” Biscuits 
all bear the initials H.P.—no others are genuine. 
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for the mother: CTRL TTA MEALS Ie 


ROBINSONS GROATS. 
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